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Che Independent. 


THREE TIMES THE SAME WORDS. 





BY SUSAN C, STARRETT. 





‘*Too weak,’’ I cried, ‘‘am I, to bear my pain. 
Life’s troubled waters so against me beat, 
With refluent, maddened waves, I feel my feet 

Lose hold of Faith’s firm rock. Useless again 

To struggle, crying forth to God, Sustain ! 

It is a breath-worn cry, and is it meet 
To mock his patience? Wherefore now entreat 

New strength, as surely to be spent iu vain 

As that last given?’ But to my failing heart 
Sounded a sweet voice, with instrength’ning 

thrill: 

*““Knowest thou not what conflict was the 

Lord’s ? 

He in thine every struggle bath had part. 
Though once thou fail, he will uphold thee 

still; 

For three times prayed he, using the same 

words !”” 
BELFAST, ME. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


BY MARY W. PORTER. 








OnE Sunday, not long ago, when passing 
by our little plantation church, I noticed 
an unusually large crowd collected about 
the door. I called one of the Negroes to 
me, and asked if the service was to be of 
apy especial interest. 

‘‘Uncle George Payne’s funeral sermon, 
Miss,” he replied, in the intensely cheerful 
tone in which a Negro always speaks of a 
funeral. 

I hesitated a moment; and then, in spite 
of the heat and the crowd, made my way 
into the little building and sat down near 
thedoor. For some time had notbing to 
do but watch the different arrivals and the 
laudable efforts of the old colored sexton 
to seat his congregation to his own satis- 
faction. He seemed quite supreme, and 
shuffled people about just as the fancy took 
him and ruled all the little boys with a rod 
of iron; though he allowed the coquettish 
young damsels on their side to whisper 
and titter to their heart’s content. 

After a little while there was a stir inthe 
upper part of the church, and clergymen 
darted in and out of the vestry door so con- 
stantly that there seemed to be fifty of 
them, at least. But when they were 
quietly seated in their places, behold! there 
were but six. In the meanwhile one of 
Uncle George Payne’s widows arrived, 

which was a signal for the service to be- 
gin. 

The first thing was a hymn sung heartily, 
vigorously; sung, indeed, with such over- 
whelming force that it was very difficult to 
make the words out. By the help of a 
dusky neighbor, I discovered them to be 
these: 

‘My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hai), oh! hail! Hallelujah ! 


“Tell de Lord I’m on my way, 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh! hail! Hallelojah ! 


“ Jesus give me de eagle wings, 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh! hail! Hallelujab ! 


“Go, Mary, go! Go, Marthy, go! 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh! bail! Hallelujah ! 


“Don’t care what you call me, 


My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh! bail! Hallelujah ! 


“Down to de water I’ve been led, 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh! hail! Hallelujah ! 


“Soul been fed by de Heavenly bread, 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, ob ! hail! Hallelujah ! 


** Jacob’s ladder be very tall, 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh! hail! Hallelujah ! 


‘¢ A long, tall angel come stepping down, 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh! hatl! Hallelujab ! 


“The Angel brought good tidings down, 
My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, oh ! hail! Hallelujah ! 


I think there would have been more of 
this (but itis hard to say, their songs so 
frequently snap off, as it were, suddenly) 
only here one of the preachers came for- 
ward and put an end to the singing by say- 
ing that the regular services would now 
open with prayer. A venerable white- 
haired Negro came forward to the read- 
ing-desk and began: 

‘“‘O Farder! we come before dee, knee 
bent an’ body bowed, on our ben’ bucklin’ 
canes, prayin’ dat we may even yit bow 
our hearts beneath our knees, and dat 
thou, O Heavenly Farder will hear dy 
poo’ old servant dis one mo’ time. Come 
dyself, thou dat has promised to come, 
givin’ dyself a great name. Oh! come an’ 
preach our funeral sermon. You has said 
in your descended word dat you will nev- 
er fail your people. Come den an’ stan’ by 
us to preach Abraham. Stan’ by us, and 
stan’ by our breth’ren whose gwine to stan’ 
between life an’ death dis evenin’.: Grant 
dat some o’ dese po’ dyin’ sinners may go 
out o’ dis church concerned about dere 
soul dis evenin’; an’ it’s fur dem we'se gwine 
to try to cap ole Hell. But O Heavenly 
Farder we asks dee to ’member dese Chris- 
tians. Don’t let dem go back to de world, 
an’ be like dese hard-hearted sinners; fur 
sin is growin’ mountain high, an’ ’ligiom is 
growin’ waxin’cold. An’ O Heavenly Far- 
der dy grace is measured wid de forty 
an’ four poles; an’ if it’s dy will to send 
dese sinners to Hell, send dem dere, an’ send 
down one live coal of fire to burn ’em up. 
An’O Heavenly Farder I axes dee to go 
down to town an’ member my sinful 
daughter, fur she’s makin’ her way down to 
Hell every day, before time an’ eternity 
proves her downfall. O Heavenly Far- 
der me axes dee to ’member dese sisters 
an’ brudders in de Lord, an’ don’t forget 
to send dem wicked sinners down to Hell! 


Amen.” 
Only great familiarity with his speech 


would have enabled me to follow him so 
clearly, for age and sickness had weakened 
his voice and it was almost drowned in the 
shouts and groans which accompanied him 
from first to last. Of these, besides the 
low,monotonous wail which it was etiquette 
for the choif to keep up, like rusty #0- 
lian harps, there were free and independ- 
ent groans, and constant cries of ‘ Jesus ad 
‘* Yes, that’sso!” “Goon!” ‘* Yes, yes!” 
“*O Lord!” till only snatches such as I 
have recorded above were distinguishable 
at all. Before the Amen was well out of 
his mouth the choir burst into song: 


Oh ! where is brother George ? 
I wonder where he’s gone. 











My Lord walking in de garden, 
Hail, ob! hail! Hallelujah ! 


The church {s all in mourning ; 
But he cannot be found. 








CnHorvs.—He died in the field of battle!; 
He died in the field, 
With glory in his soul. 


You may seek him o’er the mountains 
And over all the hills ; 

But there you cannot find him, 

My father’s voice is still. 


Cuorvus.—He died, ete, 


He is gone a little journey, 
And can you tell me where ? 
That I may go and find him, 
My burden for to bear. 


Cuorus.—He died, etc. 


I saw him on A vearer; 

I saw him borne away, 
And laid before the altar— 
Oh! what a weeping day! 


Cuorvs.—He died, etc. 


Death robbed the church and people, 
And robbed my mother too ; 

Has stole away my father 

And laid him in the tomb. 


Cuorvus.—He died, etc. 


The pain of death is bitter ; 
There is pone here can tell. 

My father has tried the monster ; 
He’s gone with Christ to dwell. 


Cuorvus.—He died, ete, 


He lived a Christian hero 

And died as he should die, 

The church mourns his departure ; 

His spirit soars on high. 
Cuorvs.—He died, etc. 


Oh! do you yet remember 

All that he once did say, 

When he talked to us of Heaven? 
But now he’s in the clay. 


Cuorvus.—He died, .ete. 


Do you think you will be able 

To meet him in the air, 

When Gabriel blows his trumpet, 

A-sounding everywhere ? 
Cuorvus.—He died, etc. 


I think we shall be able, 
If we only pray 

And live upright to Jesus 
And serve him every day. 


Cuorvus.—He died, etc. 


Farewell to the church and people, 
And weeping mothers free ; 

And when we meet in Heaven 

We will then our father see. 


Cuorvus.—He died, ete. 


He is happy with the angels, 
And he’s entirely free 

To sbout around the altar 
To all eternity! 


Cuorvus.—He died, etc. 


At the conclusion of this long hymn I 
expected another prayer; but, to my sur- 
prise, one of the preachers, sitting with bis 
head tipped back against the wall, began 
again to sing. Upon which the other 
preachers all waved their hands and ges- 
ticulated violently. I could not imagine 
what they wanted; but the congregation 
knew, and all rose and sung, standing: 


** Come, ye that love the Lord, 
And let your joys be known!”’ 


Again I consulted my dusky neighbor; and 
she informed me that they always stood 
when the hymns were from a book, but sat 
still when they sang their own songs. 
When this one was over, we settled our- 
selves for the sermon; and when the slight 
interlude of skirmishing was ended between 
the sexton and the boys, likewise an angry 
discussion with a drunken man who rode 










came forward and began: 


‘* Beloved Congregation:—We is gathered 
here to-day to funeralize our diseased 
brother, George Payne; and permit me, in 
openin’ dese few mulgations, to remark 
dat dere is here as knows him and dere is 
here as knows him not—an’ dem last, I am 
much afeared, needs a leader. But, before 
opening more fully upon dis subject, I has 
to say that it is by no means altogether as 
easy as it should be to deliver these funeral 
pepperations. If I don’t go into de grave 
an’ git a man an’ take him right up to 
Heaven an’ sot him in de highest sort 0’ 
glory, whether God wants him dar or not, 
his folks ain’t satisfied an’ dey gits mad. 
Now dat ain’t right. You can't ’spect to 
have people live de kind ’er lives dey 
choose, an’ den ’spect when dey dies dat 
de preacher is ‘sponsible fur gettin’ dem 
up into Heaven. 


‘‘However, dese remarks is only fur 

funeral sermons in gineral, an’ not 

fur de subject we commemorates 
to-day; fur Brother George Payne, my dear 

friends, were always one as had de grace 

of God, an’, as you are al) well acquainted, 

were baptized by Brother Booker. Years 
ago, in years passed an’ gone, he had put 
his ticket in de ballot, an’ had never 
drawed it out. Yes, my dear hearers, 

Brother George Payne was a Baptize, an’ a 
member of de Baptize Church, an’ rade a 
Baptize, an’ you can’t git him out o’ de hol- 
low o’ God’s hand! Yes, my friends, he’s 
da whar, as de poet says, ‘de wicked 
cease from trouble an’ de weary are at 
rest.’ He was one of dose ole Pilgrims 
dat chawed hard bones; he was 
one of dose old Pilgrims dat 
swallowed bitter pills; but he had com- 

petence in God, an’ dat isa ground an’ a 
rock dat he has built his church upon, an’ 
de gates of ole Hell itself shall not pervail 
against it. Yes, he wound his soul up in 
salvation, an’, like dat wise man dat had 
builded upon a rock, he were not afraid 
when he see Death a-comin’. I asked him, 
when he lay on his death-bed: ‘Brother 
George, is you afeared to die?’ An’ he says: 
‘No, Lain’t, praise de Lord; an’ I gwine 
out of trial. I gwine out of tribulation. I 
gwine home toglory.’. An’ I heard him say: 
‘I wants nothin’ here. Let me go up on 
de wing of de wind. ‘Sweet fields beyond 
de swollen flood are reared in livin’ 
green.’’ And he said: ‘I’m gwine down 
to try Jerdain fur awhile; an’ I intends to 
tell Jerdain to stand still an’ let me git 
over.’ And be pullshis shoes off an’ goes 
over dry foot. ‘An de angels is waitin’ 
toferry me over,’ he says. For God says 
to dat messenger dat can’t be bribed: ‘Go 
an’ bring my ole servant home; yea, go an’ 
bring de creature.’ And Brother George 
Payne was a-tremblin’ like a leaf when he 
see’d dat messenger a-standin’ by his bed, 
wid de death-warrants in hishand. An’ 
he says: ‘Oh! Death has a_ bitter 
pen in his band.’ An’ he says: 
‘Oh! Death, why don’t you come? 
Why does you tarry?’ An’ he says 
agin: ‘I wants nothin’ here below.’ An’ 
he says: ‘Sister Cecily has offered me 
dishes of de most temptin’ kind; but my 
body is filled wid witches from on high. 
My life’s a thread dat ain’t cut off yet 
awhile.’ An’ he says: ‘Bring de golden 
slippers. I wants to slip an’ slide on dem 
streets of gold.’ 





up to the door and seemed to be trying to 


“Oh! my friends, we sit here to-day in 
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splendor, in all de activity of owr muscu- 


lar powers, an’ finds its hard to Believe nie | REVISION. 


is to be @aten by de worms; but de oa 


tures assures us dat it is so, an’ de 


tires Is trae. If cey wag Bet, it would 
have been found out before dis, an’ de 
beautiful Gospel would not have Polled | Atwa 
down to comfort us fur six thousand years. 
Ab! my friends, how many good-looking 
ladies is der bere! You looks.#00 good togo 
to Hell. Some of you looks ftke pictur’s of 
Yet dat is what de Gospel tells us 


angels. 
you come to if you die widout religion. 
And, as that great Church scholar, Bishop 
Harris, one of de most learned theologians 
in de world, beautifully says-——” 

But alas! I was fated to lose the beauti- 
ful remark of the learned Bishop, for at that 
mement a sleeping child rolled off a bench, 
and, falling on a sleeping dog, drowned all 
else inthe uproar that followed. When 
the hubbub hed a little subsided and the 
preacher could be heard again he was 
talking about ‘‘chilly winds and Boston 
storms.”” Whetber in quotation from the 
learned Bishop or not I am unable to say. 
But I have given enough of the sermon; 
for, after all, it is hard to make it seem atall 
as it sounded when delivered. One needs 
the wild gesticulations that accompanied 
it; the cries, the groans that encouraged it; 
and, a»ove all, the gathering excitement 
of the preacher, which became toward the 
end so intense thatthe words were abso- 
lotely indistinguishable, but poured forth 
in one mighty torrent, till the climax of de- 
nunciation was reached with the climax of 
strength, and the preacher savk exhausted 
into bis chair, speechless and perspiring, 

The indefatigable choir threw themselves 
at once into the breach,and gave us, withall 
their old vigor, the following hymn: 


‘‘T’ve been in a strange land, 
So far from home ; 

I’ve been in a strange land, 
8o far from home! 


‘* Show pity, O Lord! O Lord forgive! 
Fur de Lord done sanctify me ! 
Let every ’pented sinner live, 
Fur de Lord done sanctify me ! 


** The hope still a hoverin’ round de world, 
Fur de Lord done sanctify me ! 


“Oh! dat bleeding Lamb sanctify my soul; 
Oh ! my sister shout along, 
For my home ts over in Jerdain. 
Shout along! Shout along ! 
Far I’m on de gaivin’ hand. 


“‘ Baptize, Baptize fs my name, 
Fur de Lord done sanctify me ! 
IT hope to live an’ die de same, 
Fur I’m on de gainin’ hand, 


‘' King Jesus taught my soul to pray, 
My home is over in Jerdain. 
King Jesus taught my tongue to sing, 
Fur de Lord done sanctify me ! 


“Fur de big bell ringing in Galilee ; 
My home fs over in Jerdain ! 

King Jesus set my poor soul free, 

Fur de Lord done sanctify me! 


*‘Many a day I walk along slow; 
My home fs over in Jerdain ! 
With aching heart an’ a troublin’ mind, 
I’m on de gainin’ hand ! 


“'T heard de Spirit ’yeal to me: 
Fur de Lord done eanctify me ! 
He told me Jesus bad set me free, 
An’ my home was over in Jerdain ! 
‘* Hall! bold Pilgrim, keep on yo’ way, 
Fur my bome ts over fm Jerdain! 
Keep de faith an’ win de prize, 
Fur de Lord done sanctify me ! 
‘*T’ve been in a strange land, 
So far from home. 
I heard a voice; I couldn’t tell where. 
I think it was Jesus ; [couldn’t tell where. 
Allin « strange land ! 


When this hymn was over, there seemed 
to be some discussion amongst the breth- 
ren—probably as to the expediency of more 
preaching; and the discussion was grow- 
ing very animated, when the congregation 
took matters into their own hands byrising 
and departing. Fearful that the indefati- 
gable six would preach on as long as one 
poor sheep remained, I arose and did the 
same, 

St. MARY'S PARISH, LA. 





“THERE would be more houses in’ this 
town,’’ said a native, “if it wasn’t for one 
thing.’’ ‘ Aud what is that ®’ asked the tour- 
ist?” “Ain't any more people,” replied the 
native. And the tourist opened his note-book 
and remained absorbed in thought. 
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BY R. L. STANTON, D.D. 


ion iteélf. 


another paper will be devoted. 


Confession, as setting forth that ‘system 


is most hearty and sincere. 
least three different occasions—licensure, 
ordination, and at my induction as profess- 
or in one of our theological seminaries, 
under an election by an Old School General 
Assembly—declared my adoption of the 
Confession, and still resting in the convic- 
tion that it contains ‘‘the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures,” I 
have no occasion to wish a revision on any 
personal grounds. Having exercised min- 
isterial functions und&Pit for more than 
thirty years, I can continue to do so to the 
end. While, however, I hold the West- 
minster Confession to be the best human 
production of its kind and for its purpose 
that bas ever been published, I have no 
such idolatrous reverence for it as to blind 
me to its defects. Far less am I an icono- 
clast who would lift a hand to destroy it. 
But it is because of the strength of my con- 
viction of its excellence as a whole that I 
desire to see it purged of certain excres- 
cences and inherent defects, and thus ren- 
dered more acceptable to many who have 
well-grounded objections to it; or, what 
would be still better, to let it stand as an 
imperishable monument of the past, and 
let the Church of the present day prepare a 
shorter and less cumbrous Confession as 
her bond of union. 

Dr. Atwater’s article is devoted to show- 
ing the insufficiency of the reasons for re- 
vision given in my previous paper. If the 
case were deemed exhausted upon them, 
the necessity of revision were small indeed. 
As already stated, those hints were merely 
incidental and by no means regarded as 
conclusive; but even in noticing these 
comparatively unimportant matters he has 
fallen into some errors of fact and reason- 
ing which it may be well tocorrect before 
the discussion shall close. 

Among others, a few of the defects of 
the Westminster Confession may be stated, 
as follows: 

1. Some of its proof-texts cited to sus- 
tain some of the most important doctrines 
of the Christian system are declared by 
later scholarship—in which there is well 
nigh, if not quite, universal acquiescence 
among those competent to judge—to be no 
part of the inspired Word of God. 

2. Some other proof-texts cited to sus- 
tain doctrines have no more pertinency for 
this purpose than a citation would have 
from some of the catalogues of names found 
in the Books of Chronicles. 


expression of doctrines have an entirely 
different meaning, in their present and ac- 
cepted usage, from that which they pos- 
sessed when the Confession was framed, sb 
that they now convey to the mass of readers 
either no clear or an erroneous view of the 
truth intended to be taught by them. 

4, In many cases the doctrines declared 
are clothed in such. forms of expression 


noted) that the meaning is obscure, leading 
sometimes to doubt or misapprehension, at 
other times to positive error, and requiring 


make the intended meaning understood. 

_5. In some other cases statements for 
revealed truth are made, having an im- 
portant relation to acknowledged truths df 
tae Christian system ahd’ defining the 
status of persons under ft, which involv 
consequences that are universally repudi- 





SOME FURTHER THOUGHTS ON 


Tumquestion of'reviting thie Wéstmintter 
} Confession opens « lerze field: If, wa Dr, | 

femarks, merely “to @iscuss the 
propriety of revision” adequately “ wonld 
dem@bd an octavo volume, well packed,” 
onary well mie from discussion of | 
Te e are estivé points, 
however, which may be consi@éted, upon 
either the propriety or merits of revision, 
which lie within a narrower Compass. It 
was chiefly to note some of these that a 
previous paper was written, and to the 
same incidental purpose this and possibly 


Let it be said here, once forall, in order 
to allay the fears of a certain critic who 
sees “‘ Broad Oburch” views in my previous 
article, that my adhesion to the Westminster 


of doctrine” commonly called Calvinistic 
Having on at 


8. Some of the terms employed in the 


(besides. the instances of single words, last 


at all times much labor of explanation to 


ated by the ministry of the present day 
who have.adonted the Confessiom,jm. ghich 
tbese statements occur. © ~ 


6. “ertain teachings involving ‘the 
highest. moral duties, on the one-hand, and 
} offétises, On the Other, are set forth in 
thé Confession concerning the seriptural 
authority,for which the Church has always 
been greatly divided; but under which the 
cebaures of the Chureh, in susp from 
the nilistry, sanctioned by der higtiest 
courts, have been visited upon certain of 
her ministers, and yet other ministers, 
cbarged with the same offenses and occa- 
sionally filling the highest positions in the 
Church, have been allowed to remain in 
good standing unmolested. While, further- 
more, on still other points involving minis- 
terial duties and offenses, concerning which 
also the Church is greatly divided in opin- 
fon as to what the Scriptures teach, and 
points, too, upon which the Confession is 
silent, some ministers have been in like 
manner censured by the highest courts for 
exercising what they claimed as their Chris- 
tian liberty; while other ministers, though 
guilty of the same offenses, have been per- 
mited to exercise the same liberty un- 
harmed. 

7. Certain doctrines which are deemed 
vital to the Calvinistic system are clothed 
in language in the Confession which has 
been fruitful of opposite and conflicting 
views of the doctrines in question; and these 
mutually destructive views have been 
taught in different theological seminaries 
of the Church, as involving, respectively, 
in the judgment of those who hold them, 
the most grave consequences to the truth 
and to the character of the rising ministry. 

8. For holding and teaching what they 
have believed to be the truth upon some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
—doctrines held in common by all the 
Evangelical churches—upon the details 
and explanation of which neither the Con- 
fession nor the Scriptures are explicit, and 
where, consequently, acertain degree of 
Christian liberty might be deemed a minis- 
terial prerogative, ministers havesometimes 
been prosecuted and censured by the high- 
est courts of the Presbyterian Church; 
while other ministers of this Chureh, hold- 
ing grave errors upon the same doctrines, 
when judged by the same test—ministers, 
too, of prominent position and large in- 
fluence in the Church—have seen their 
errors tolerated and have been allowed 
personal and official immunity in propaga- 
ting them. 

These points must at present suffice. If 
apy of them should be called in question, 
they can be substantiated. Itis freely con- 
ceded that a revision of the Confession 
would not remove all the difficulties here 
noted, for some of them are defects of ad- 
ministration; but these for the most part 
are occasioned by the far more serious de- 
fects of the Confession, Nor is it supposed 


that a new and simpler Confession would | 


entirely remove these difficulties; for as 
long as men are human they will differ 
somewhat upon the plainest issues, though 
expressed in the simplest forms. But yet 
it would be a sad reflection upon the intel- 
ligence and piety of the largest Presby- 
terian Church in Christendom to affirm that 
these palpable defects could not be elim- 
inated from her doctrinal and admin- 
istrative system. Some measures, surely, 
ought to be devised, so that, under the same 
tests, in propagating the same tenets and 
exercising the same functions and liberties, 
fish may not be made of one minister and 
flesh of another. Either let prosecutions 
for alleged infractions of doctrine and 
order wholly cease, and permit the minis- 
try to exercise that freedom which each 
one’s consciousness in. the light of the 
Scriptures may sanction; or, peradventure, 
if prosecutions may. sometimes become 
necessary—which I freely admit and for 
which, when justified, I fully contend-- 
let them proceed upon tests which are 


righteous and clear and whose -applici- 
tion shall be uniform and impartial, , .. 
P, 8.—To avoid misapprehension, it oc- 
curs to me to add that no reference is 
made, in the seventh of the above items, to 
any differences between the former Old 
and New Sehool ministers and theological 
seminaries, as such; but the reference is 
solely to what was the Old School body, 
and, indeed, the facts to sustain the other 
points may all be, drawn from the same 
source: 
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}. WHAT IS YELLOW FEVER? 


"BY A PRACTIGING PHYSICIAN, 


Dr. WARREN Bifonk, of New Orléens, 
used to say that ‘‘ when he had seep oue€pi- 
demic of yellow fever he thought he knew 
allabout it; but after seeing twenty epi- 
demics he found that he knew nothing 
about it.” Dr. Stone was a high authority 
on this subject; but he would have. ad- 
mitted that we are not wholly ignorant of 
it, after all. Bome part of what is known 
about it I propose setting down here; leav- 
ing aside, for the most part, the points of 
controversy respecting this still mysterious 
disease. What are the origins of the great 
plsgue that has more than once marched 
over our continent and may march over 
it again? How is the blood poison which 
causes it produced? How is that poison 
multiplied and communicated? What.is 
its essential nature? These are hard ques- 
tions; but I will answer them as well and 
clearly as I can. 

Yellow fever, like cholera, is a great mi- 
grating epidemic. The tirst well-recorded 
invasion of this disease in this country was 
one which, coming from the far South, 
struck Philadelphia in 1798, and ravaged 
nearly all the towns along the Atluntic coast 
as far north as Boston and Quebec. Itlasted 
until about 1805. A second great fever- 
wave, coming also from tie South, cul- 
minated in New York in the terrible 
epidemic of 1822. A third set out from 
Rio de Janeiro (where the inhabitants had 
almost forgotten that such a thing as 
yellow fever existed, so long had they been 
exempt from it) in January, 1850. In 1853 
it struck six of the Gulf States, causing 
great mortality. ‘‘It traveled night and 
day for six years,” says Dr. J. C. Nott, 
from whose valuable ‘‘ Report on Yellow 
Fever” we shall borrow freely, ‘‘ making 
its expiring effort in New York Bay,in 
1856.” The distance to which the discase 
will extend in # given epidemic seems 
to depend much upon the force and 
abundance of the poison at the original 
point of diffusion. A powerful wave rolls 
the furthest before it is spent. In like 
manner the cholera, starting in 1817 from 
its habitat in India, ‘‘ worked steadily on 
through Asia; broke over the mountains 
into Russia, and thence down through 
Europe to the Mediterranean; and, finally, 
crossing the Atlantic, in 1832, struck 
Canada and swept the continent of Amer- 
ica, after traveling the whole length of the 
United States from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf in a sivugle year ” 

But with their resistless march and with 
their terrible destructiveness the likeness 
of these two great plaguesends. Let me 
describe more particularly the nature of 
the scourge that is the nearest to us to-day. 

2. The poison of yellow fever is not car- 
ried bytheair. The direction, the strength, 
the duration of the winds make no differ- 
ence with the even pace of the disease from 
quarter to quarter of the infected city. In 
this city, during the terrible epidemic of 
1822, Mr. Isaac Bell, Senior, estimated that 
the yellow fever traveled forty feet a day. 
The Board of Health, watching its progress, 
every few days extended their enciosure 
around the infected district, in order to 
keep persons out of it. 

3. The yellow-fever poison is not bred in 
the human body, nor is it communicated 
from one person to another. A patient 
sick or dying of yellow fever may be car- 
ried into a healthy locality without endan- 
geripg in the least the health of whose who 
live in it. The sick and the dying that 
were taken from Governor’s Island during 
the epidemic of 1870, ninety-four in num- 
ber, did not in a single instance communi- 
cate the disease, though some of them were 
quartered in crowded and filthy parts of 
this cityand died there. In New Orleans the 
Charity Hospital receives yellow-fever pa- 
tients; but no case ever originates in or near 
it until the disease has reached the place by 
its own slow and stealthy march. Families 
living in a healthy district may receive 
their sick without fear that they will bring 
the fever with them. In short, the yellow 
fever is strictly non-contagious. It follows 
from this that the quarantining of travelers, 
without the disinfecting of ships, cars, and 
baggage, is useless to prevent the spread of 
the disease. 





But yellow fever is portable—at least, in 
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some of its forms—and in this way: The 
clothes of patients, if shut up in trunks or 
boxes, develop the germ of the disease; 
and these, carried as baggage, disseminate 
the disease along the lines of steam and 
water communication. It is carried in the 
holds of vessels. It leaps upon the shores 
by preference at the landing-places, no 
matter how clean, how isolated, or how 
thoroughly verftilated they may be. In 
1856 several hundred cases occurred on 
Staten, Governor’s, and Long Islands, in 
the neighborhood of the shipping. Almost 
any one visiling an infected vessel, says 
Dr. Nott, ‘‘and spending a few hours, or 
mioutes even, Onboard will contract the 
disease.” A strict quarantine of ships and 
baggage, with fumigation or exposure to 
intense cold, will, therefore, prevent the 
diffusion of yellow fever by the lines of 
travel. How to prevent its own spread in- 
dependently of this artificial diffusion is 
still unknown. Mere cleanliness has, ap- 
parently, no influence incheckingit. New 
Orleans in 1857 was an exceptionally 
filthy city; but the outbreak of that year, 
in which about five hundred cases oc- 
curred, was almost strictly confined to that. 
small part of the city which was in ‘an 
unexceptionably clean condition.” 

5. Yellow fever thus rarely appears at 
the,North except as imported in ships or 
in baggage from the South. But where it 
has secured a foothold the germ is likely 
to remain for years, and to spring up from 
summer to summer following. This hap- 
pened, for instance, after the great epidem- 
ic of 1798 in Philadelphia, where cases 
continued to occur for fifteen yeurs after- 
ward. Whether in the North or the South, 
it requires a high temperature for its de 
velopment; according to Dr. Alonzo Clark, 
a daily averageof 80° Fah, For its de- 
struction it is not enough that the thermom- 
eter should touch the freezing point. There 
must be a frost severe enough to form ice. 
In New York the records show tbat the 
fever poison has often remained active un- 
til the latter part of November. How much 
worse is the case in the South, where in 
the epidemic years the two or three months 
of cold weather serve only asa brief resting- 
spell from the plague. 

6. Yellow fever marches slower in the 
North than in the South, because it is com- 
pelled to a longer™ period of winter inac- 
tivity than in the South. But it docs not 
forget its task until it is complete. ‘‘ Epi- 
demic yellow fever,” says Dr. Nott, 
‘* will often confine itself to one part of a 
town, then hibernate and resume tts work the 
next season.”’ In Mobile in 1842 and 1843 
it took ‘‘its half of the town each year, 
more deliberately than the army-worm 
would eat through a cotton-field.” Soslow 
is its march, however, as we have seen, 
and so strictly defined are its limitsin any 


given city that vo disease is easier avoided. | 
Were the disease now raging in the lower. 
part of New York City, the residents of the | 


upper part would be safe as long as they 

did not enter the infected district. They 

could even receive the sick within their. 
houses, and run no risk; and as the infected | 
region extended toward them could leave: 
the city in safety. The yellow fever most 

surely attacks the unacclimated. In fatal 

Cases the disease lasts about five days; but 

alarge proportion of those who are attacked 

recover, 

7. We may now return to our question: 
What is the essential nature of this singular 
poison? It is unlike syphilis, for that is 
communicable only by inoculation or con- 
tact. It is unlike small-pox; for that is 
boch inoculable and intensely contagious. 
It is unlike scarlatina; for that is commun- 
lcable through the air, It is unlike the 
whole group of malarial fevers, which are 
of strictly local origin and of which the 
germs are not portable, Tosum up, the 
Polson of yellow fever is not contagious; 
it 18 not inoculable, or with difficulty; it 
8 not carried by the air. It is generated 
outside of the human system; itis portable, 
and it spreads slowly, surely, andirresistibly 
from place to place by virtue of its own 
Power of diffusion. It is the most active 
near the surface of the ground, families 
Often escaping it by living at the top of the 
house, It is more active by night than by 
day, and it is destroyed for a given season 
by a freezing temperature. What sort of 
cause will explain these phenomena? 
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The germ theory of disease best accounts 
for them, or rather points the way toward 
an explanation. The authorities hold that 
the various diseases called zymotic or fer- 
ment diseases—as yellow fever, typhus, 
typhoid, and scarlet fever; measles, small 
pox, diphtheria, the malarial fevers, and 
others—are caused by the multiplication 
of living germs, or dioplaem, in the blood. 
These germs are so small that they have 
never yet been detected by the microscope. 
Whether they are animal or vegetable 
even is not known. This “ germ theory” 
has lately been attacked, and with ability; 
| but as a useful provisional hypothesis it 
must stand until a better explanation is 
given. No other explanation accounts so 
well for the characters of those diseases. 

With the question of treatment we are 
happily not now concerned in the North. 
No specific remedy for any of the zymotic 
diseases has as yet been discovered. But 
acertain prevention for one of them was 
given to the world in the most im- 
portant discovery of medical science—that 
of vaccination; and it may be hoped 
that other inquirers will immortalize 
themselves, as Jenner did, by finding outa 
secret that awaits discovery—how to neu- 
tralize the poison of the yellow fever. 

ro 


WHAT IS CALVINISM? 


BY THE REV. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL. D. 





In attempting to answer the question 


named from its chief rival and antagonist 
in Protestantism, Arminianiem. In many 
important particulars these two systems 
are at one; but in others quite opposed. 
Among things in which they agree is in- 
cluded whatever relates to the Divine Be- 
ing and his modes of subsistence; for both 
systems accept and affirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The same is the case in re- 
spect to the nature ef sin and to the facts 
of sin among men, both original and actual ; 
and also in respect to the nature of the 
atonement wrought by Christ and to the 
office and work of the Holy Spirit in man’s 
salvation. In respect to the nature of the 
Christian life the two systems are agreed 
also; for both alike include and cherish the 
doctrine of the new birth, of justification 
| by faith, and of the Christian’s calling toa 
life of obedience, the end of which is ever- 
lasting life. In their substance all these 
chief points of doctrine are held and cher- 
ished equally by either class, though there 
| may be differences in the modes of stating 
|] some of them, arising from differences of 
| conceptions in respect to certain accom- 
| panying doctrinal points. 

The sum of the differences that separate 
the two systems and render them antagon- 
i] istic is found in the dogma of predestina- 
tion, which all genuine Calvinists hold and 
| believe and which all Arminians reject 
and oppose. This tenet, though expressed 
by a single word and itself a unity of 
thought and idea, has a very wide applica- 
tion and largely affects their conceptions 
and statements of doctrine in all that ac- 
cept it. It also very largely modifies the 
understanding and use of the language of 
Scripture, especially in respect to such 
terms as ‘‘foreknowledge,” ‘‘ election,” 
“grace,” ‘‘calling,” and other kindred 
words and phrases, which may mean more 
or less, or things essentially different, ac- 
cording as they are or are not interpreted 
by that dogma. Both parties to the con- 
troversy about predestination use these 
words; but in senses widely different each 
fromtheother. Accordingly, intelligent dis- 
putants respecting the questions that arise 
about this subject make but little account 
of the special meaning of these terms, 
while the whole debate in the case must 
turn upon the question of predestination 
itself: What does the subject embrace? 
and, Is it taught in the Word of God? 

It sets out with the assumption—which 
18 not denied, on the other hand—that God 
is absolutely the Sovereign of the universe 
and that he worksall things according to the 
counsels of his own will; and then it pro. 
ceeds to declare (and here the dissent be- 
gins) that all the facts and phenomena of 
time are but the unfoldings of his sovereign 
and eternal purposes—that every creature 
accomplishes the ends for which he was 
made, and that all seeming collisions and 
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propounded in the heading of this article it 
is necessary to distinguish the system) 
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conflicts are such only in appearance, while 
in reality all things move together in abso- 
lute harmony to accomplish the designs of 
their infinite and eternal Director, This 
is not a fatality at all, we are reminded; for 
God himself isitsauthor and the perpetual- 
ly efficient cause by which it is sustained 
and carried forward. As applied to human 
affairs, this system of divine action is de- 
nominated the ‘‘decrees of God,” and in the 
salvation of souls through Christ itis the 
“election of grace.” 

As interpreted by this system, the Bible 
teaches that this awful Sovereign has been 
pleased, in bis own unsearchable wisdom, 
to originate on the earth a race of intelli- 
gent moral agents, and that this race, after- 
ward to be multiplied into myriads of in- 
dividuals, was originally comprehended in 
a single person (Adam), by whose use or 
abuse of the powers and privileges given 
to him the moral characters and the eter- 
nal destinies of all these myriads were to be 
determined, and that such was essentially 
unity of the whole race then comprehended 
in that one man, and such its perpetuated 
solidarity that his actions and their results 
belong to each of his descendants no less 
really and certainly than to himself. This 
was the form of Adam’s federal headship. 
When, therefore, he sinned each individual 
of his future progeny sinned in him, and 
so with him became a subject of con- 
demnation of guilty and moral depravity. 
By this sin of Adam, imputed to the in- 
dividuals of his race, and by reason of the 
inherited depravation of their moral na- 
ture of each individual, the whole 
world has become guilty and _in- 
clined to evil. This is original sin— 
the corruption of every man’s nature that 
is engendered after the seed of Adam. 

In this condition, for aught that appears, 
the race might have been left to multiply 
its numbers indefinitely and to intensify 
its ungodliness without limitations. But 
just here the awful Sovereign ag:in reveals 
himself, with a scheme for the rescue of a 
portion of these sinful and accursed ones. 
The working out of that ‘‘ strange design ” 
is seen in the revelation of Jesus Christ— 
his incarnation, life, death, resurrection, 
ascension, and enthronement at the right 
hand of God. In the gift of Christ God 
was no less absolutely sovereign than in 
auy and all other of his works. And, ac- 
cordingly, not all, but definite number of 
specifically designated persons were given 
to him to be saved; and all of these, and 
not one more, were redeemed by his blood 
and have been or will be made partakers 
of tbe grace of life. In Adam the whole 
human race became involved in sin—both 
morally and legally—the wages, the equi 
table results of whichis death. In Christ— 
the second Adam—a part of these, so many 
as it pleased the Father to give to bim, are 
redeemed and appointed to be heirs of sal- 
vation. These are the elect, the Church of 
the First Born; and all the steps of their 
‘‘calling,” ‘‘ justification,” and “‘ glorifica- 
tion” are only stages in the predestinated 
work of their salvation. 

If it shall be objected to this statement 
that many of the Calvinistic churches and 
individual Christians accept this theory of 
doctrine only with large deductions and 
qualifications, it may be answered that the 
system is complete in itself, indivisible, 
and, therefore, logically incapable of limita- 
tions. It must be accepted in its entirety, 
with all its logical implications, or it must 
be rejected as a whole. Its fundamental 
tenct is the absoluteness of the divine will 
and purposes in the arrangement of human 
affairs; and if that absoluteness is not con- 
ceded the system is changed in its 
one essential and characteristic element. 
The seeming differences between the su- 
pra-lapsarian and the sub-lapsarian theo- 
ries of the schools are upreal. The latter is 
logically only a different and much less 
accurate statement of the same great fund- 
amental assumption upon which the form- 
er is built; or, if not that, itis a real but 
infelicitous conception of Arminianism. 
As they appear in the theological deliver- 
ances of the times, all the varied forms of 
modified or moderate Calvinism are either 
specimen cases of faulty logic or imper- 
fectly apprehended Arminianism; or else, 
as it may be feared is oftenest the case, 
they are strongly, almost ruinously tinctured 





with Pelagianism. Between Calvinism 
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pure and simple, and Arminianism, as set 
forth by its authorized expounders and 
ablest supporters, there can be no middle 
ground; and all attempts to find out such 
a point of compromise must lead to the 
rejection of the great doctrinal truths com- 
mon to both. 

As to the nature of the atonement, the 
two systems are agreed in their verbal 
statements of the case, though the same 
words imply divergent ideas in the two 
systems. They agree to say that, since 
God is unchangeable in his righteousness 
and could not set aside the demands 
of bis own law, whose curse rested on 
the whole human race, redemption could 
be obtained only through a vicari- 
ous atonement. Accordingly, Christ was 
placed in the same relations to both God 
and the human race (the Calvinist would 
say to so many of that race as were given 
to him) that Adam had sustained at the 
first. To accomplish this, the Eternal Son 
of God became a man and so was brought 
under the law that Adam had broken and 
that now demanded vengeance. He thus 
became, both by virtue of his human chars 
acter and by divine appointment, the head 
of the race; and in that character and 
sustaining all its relations he bore the 
curse in their stead. Christ took the 
(elect?) sinner’s place; assumed his legal 
position before the divine law and under 
its curse, The sinner’s guilt was imputed 
to Christ, and in like manner the right- 
eousness of Christ (Arminians would say 
the metits of his death) is imputed to the 
sinner. Here there is substantial unity of 
statement, and the same passages of Scrip- 
ture are called into requisition by either 
party; though it may be readily seen that the 
same words have quite different meanings, 
beth as to the extent of the design and the 
application of the atonement, and especially 
as to the nature of ‘‘ imputation” and of 
the “ righteousness” so imputed. 

Among the logical implications of the 
doctrine of the unqualified sovereignty of 
grace even to the last details of its work, 
is that seen in the use of its own favorite 
phrases, ‘‘effectual calling,” indicating the 
divine free choice of the subjeetsof his 
grace and the infallible certainty of the 
means employed for effectuating their 
conversion, and ‘‘the perseverance of the 
saints,’ which is made to signify that, with 
infallible certainty, the ‘‘effectually called’ 
will continue faithful to the end; because 
such was God's purpose from the begin- 
ning and he is the sole efficient agent in 
the work. It does not forbid the universal 
proclamation of the Gospel and the ex- 
hortation of all men to be saved; though 
it sees that only the elect can by any possi- 
bility hear and obey—and these only when 
‘effectually called.” And then they in- 
fallibly accept the invitati: n and endure to 
the end; and so are saved. 

During these later years there has seemed 
to be great sensitiveness even among Calvine 
ists in respect to the application of the natu- 
ral outcome of this theory to the case of 
those who diein infancy. One of the great 
est lights of.Calvinistic theology now extant 
has lately said, iv the columns of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, that it is generally conceded 
by his school of theologians that a// who die 
in infancy are saved; which, if true, proves 
that those for whom he spenks hesitate to 
accept the legitimate results of their own 
system of faith. If itis true that, in his 
sovereign good pleasure, God has passed 
by ‘‘ certain individuals of our race, which 
preterition, divinely purposed from eternity, 
infallibly results in the damnation of its 
subjects, then are all such non-elect ones 
during their infaucy and childhood under 
the doom of eternal death. If elect in- 
fants are saved only on the terms of the 
covenant of Redemption in which non- 
elect infants are not embraced, then either 
such cannot possibly be saved at all, or 
else they are saved through “‘ uncovenanted 
mercies,” or else perhaps aJl reprobates 
from their mother’s womb invariably aur- 
vive the period of infancy and grow. up to 
maturity, in order to fit themselves for 
their preordained perdition. But is it any 
more repugnant to eternal righteousness 
that one should perish in unconscious in- 
fancy than that another should live to run 
into sin, and then to receive the doom 
of death, having had no power over or free 
agency in the case? 
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Want of room forbids the citation of 
authorities, which, however, all who are 
only slightly familiar with the history 
of doctrines or the creeds of Christendom 
will be able to supply without troublesome 
rescarch. In anotber paper we propose to 
further answer the question in hand, by 
showing what is its great opposite—Armin- 
ianism; in doing which perhaps we shall 
find some who little suspect it of them- 
selves much nearer to that system than to 
the other, while yet others have vaulted 
quite beyond it, into the wastes of Pelagi- 
anism. 





SERENA * 
A TALE IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER SIXTH. 





BY LAURA SANFORD, 





Where the treasure is, there the heart will be.” 





i. 

By the miracle of love Conrad found 
her, and every morning on the windowsill 
was placed a basket of fresh flowers, and 
in the moss that held the flowers were hid- 
den pieces of gold. Gold that Serena 
trembled to touch. 

Afterward, waxing bolder, he met her 
near home; and at last one stormy evening 
came to the door to inquire for her, and, be- 
ing invited iu by Margaret, now recovering 
from her illness, entered and staid till a 
late hour, 

When he had gone, and Margaret and 
Serena lingered awhile by the fire, because, 
as they said, it was burning too brightly to 
leave, as Margaret’s motherly glance rested 
upon the youthful countenance before her, 
she realized how much in a few sbort 
weeks it had changed. Marks of suffering 
there were, indeed; but the sorrows of the 
young leave no adequate trace. Waves of 
healthful sleep smooth away lines of grief; 
yet perbaps when that tide shall ebb there 
will appear in the furrows of age some 
sign long hid of the woes of earliest years. 
Ne one could have learned from any out- 
ward token all that Serena had endured in 
anxious conjecture of her father’s fate. 

‘* He’s very generous,” said Margaret, re- 
membering Coorad, the baskets of flowers, 
and the pieces of gold. ‘I don’t know 
what we should have done without him; 
and he worships you, I know. But still 
there is eomething dark about him; some- 
thing I can’t see into. I’m afraid, somehow, 
in spite of myself.” 

Serena did not reply. She had bent to- 
ward the fire, her head leaning upon her 
hand. When she arose, she came to Mar- 
garet, knelt beside her, and, pressing back 
the heavy curls fully to reveal her upturned 
features, whispered: 

‘** Tell me, dear Margaret, is my face like 
my mother’s? Now that I have tasted 
life, do I begin to look like her? Is there 
a likeness in me to ‘‘ my dead”? 


IL. 

It was a narrow upper chamber; but the 
walls and ceiling were so white, the cur- 
tains were so smooth and fresh, the carpet 
and counterpane so bright, and the furni- 
ture soshining, and over all such an air of 
simple cottage-like comfort, one might 
think to step from it into some trim gar- 
den, or through arustic porch onto a pleas- 
ant lawn, instead of fifty feet down into 
the dismal street. 

A flush was on Elsie’s delicate cheek as, 
bending over her work, she talked to Sere- 
na; forshe was describing the one bright 
dream that had made her life of care and 
poverty and disappointment and _ toil 
worth living. By coloring prints and little 
pages of books she earned a livelihood for 
herself and her widowed mother; and it 
was through this occupation, leading her to 
a place frequented by artists, that she had 
won the dream that, with brightened cheek 
and eye’ she now related, 

**T cannot tell you,” she said, ‘‘how we 
learned to know each other so well; he be- 
ing in everything so far above me, in 
everything as faras the splendid pictures 
he paints are above my poor little daubs, 
Nor how we learned to think so much of 
each other and so soon. I do not myself 
know how, only soit was. And at last he 
said I should some day be his wife; and 

then we met often and long. And oh! those 
were beautiful days. 
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‘But an end came. A bitter enemy sent 
me a letter warning me against him, and 
saying he was soon to marry an elegant 
lady, hisequalin rank. He had been gone 
then some time. I wrote to him, in a fit of 
passion. I would find the secret of that 
warning, happen what might. He came 
directly and convinced me—oh! so well—of 
bis truth, Afterward some trouble 
called him away toa distant land, and we 
parted for many, many months, He prom- 
ised to write, and I know he has kept his 
word; but that cruel enemy has stolen the 
letters. I have not received one. The 
days seem long sometimes—waiting so! 
But I think how noble he is. I bring back 
to myself his looks and his words, and that 
promise I amsurehe willkeep. And see!” 

She arose, Jed Serena to a place apait, 
and, unlocking an oaken chest, arelic of 
the distant home that stood forsaken now 
in smiling fields where Elsie was a child, 
lifted from it a bridal-gown and vail. 

‘‘And see! This is his painting, this pic- 
ture. It represents an Island where he 
sometimes went. It must be a lovely place. 
See those dark woods; this valley; that lit- 
tle lake through the trees; this long beach; 
and here ishisname. Shall I let you read?” 
She laid her hand across playfully, 
then drew itaway. ‘‘Here in these scur- 
let letters upon this shady stone.” 

But Serena needed not to read, She had 
read a word elsewhere; read it in the steps of 
one who lived only ‘‘to gather pleasure day 
by day.” Not in the fresh and summer pic- 
ture, but in the winter snows; ina blighted 
faith, in wasted beauty; in a solitary isle of 
life swept over by the sea. 

‘‘I keep my treasures safe,” said Elsie, 
as she turned again the key. 

But these were only toys; only types. 
Not in the oaken chest (poor child) of 
which she kept the key; but in the palace 
of earthly hope her treasures were laid up. 
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They came for Serena at last—Arthur 
and Ceeny. And what joy to feel around 
her once again, never so fond before, 
Ceeny’s faithful arms! What joy to see 
that stern but honest face unshaded by any 
reproof or doubt! To hear from those 
truthful lips, and so to be lifted from the 
depths of grief, that her father was yet 
safe, having never embarked on that ill- 
fated ship which had been wrecked near 
the coast. 

And Arthur—he too had warmest kind- 
ness for Serena. It was decided that he 
should take her to his father’s house, there 
to await Harold’s return. And when she 
was seated beside him in the carriage he 
related to her all the anxieties he had suf- 
fered on her account; told her of his utter 
dismay when he learned tbat she had not 
gone to the Island, as Miss Augusta sup- 
pesed; of his diligent search, his everlast- 
ing esteem for Ceeny because she directed 
him aright; of his certainty that no evil 
could be credited against Serena; and the 
love that was felt for her by his father and 
mother and Isabel; and of the impossibili- 
ty of his ever having known another happy 
moment in his life if he had not found her 
at last. 

And when Serena, in a pause of his im- 
petuous recounter, looked up to him to 
express her gratitude, his eyes sought 
hers with such a deep intensity and glow- 
ing tenderness as put to shame her simple 
words: ‘‘I never knew you were such a 
dear friend of mine, Arthur.” 


Py. 

Light after light sprang up at a touchin 
Isabel’s home, till, bathed in their bright- 
ness, it seemed a palace beneath some am- 
ber sea, whose nymphs had gathered from 
sunken ships choice spoils of earth. But 
Mr. Monroe, walking to and fro between 
the mirrors, arrayed in the antique costume 
selected by his daughter to grace that gala 
night—which was to exhibit ‘ positively 
the last,’ and therefore the most fantastic, 
of the little beauty’s worldly whims—sur- 
veying complacently the perspective of 
chambers now awaiting his guests, did not 
suffer his imagination to transfer to any 
supernatural agencies the effect of his own 
hard-earned wealth. And when the guests 
had assembled, and in their fanciful cos- 
tumes appeared to be a concourse from all 
nations and times, and the homage arose to 





his darling as to a chosen queen, his breast 
swelled with proud satisfaction to consider 
that his own strong will and perseverance 
had rescued his children from obscurity, to 
fill their distinguished place. 

No proud father or loving mother looked 
upon Serena; yet her fresh loveliness might 
have gladdened such eyes. Strangers, as 
she passed, finding her so graceful, thought 
her a very pretty girl, and then forgot her; 
but one, conspicuous in the crowd for 
manly bearing, thought more and remem- 
bered longer. 

Mrs. Monroe, with the kind intent that 
those who had known of ber mysterious 
absence should also know that no blame 
was attached to her, sought to bring her 
with these into especial notice; and, meet- 
ing her in the music-room, insisted that she 
should sing for a group of elderly people 
one of her sweet songs. Isabel’s harp was 
brought for accompaniment, and Serena 
chose a song that had been Harold’s favor- 
ite. 

But eyes looked on her as she sang 
which if she had met their gaze would 
have made the notes drop dead upon her 
lips. Theeyes of an old man, whose with- 
ered form was carefully concealed in a 
flowing costumeof the past, most richly 
jeweled and embroidered; but with features 
ashy and thin, and a keen glance in his 
eyes, as from the points of icicles. Min- 
gliag with the murmur of applause for 
Serena’s song there was another, quickly 
stifled; and, while with downcast glance 
and smile of pleasure she listened to 
praises, there was borne out, lifted to 
his carriage, and driven rapidly home- 
ward that old man who had fallen in a 
fainting fit while she was singing. 

Some one found Mrs. Arnold—his coldly 
brilliant wife—encircled by admirers, and 
told her of the matter. She inquired wheth- 
er his servants had been summoned; and, 
being answered in the affirmative, said no 
more, but turned to smile at words uttered 
by a gay and courteous gentleman, leaning 
upon her chair. 

A knight in armor, closely visored, came 
when Arthur was away and talked to 
Serena, and brought flying clouds of crim- 
son across her creek while he staid; but as 
he left her, with a single word, a marble 
paleness. 

Later a guest was admitted in the guise 
of a traveler. 

Serena, standing with Arthur at the 
entrance of the conservatory and looking 
thence through the ballroom, over figures 
mingling in the bewildering waltz, sudden. 
ly beheld beyond, between the columnsof the 
hall, a form that towered above the people 
in tranquil strength, and a countenance 
full of manliest beauty, where sorrow had 
grown sacred and the deep lines of passion 
were overawed by the calm light of 
thought. 

He drew her to his side in the carriage 
and she leaned her head upon his breast. 
Quickly her heart leaped up, to catch his 
lightest breath; but slowly down her cheeks 
coursed tears of happiness. 

Past all the crowded homes and beneath 
the thronging stars they were whirled un- 
consciously; for in the full tide of joy all 
outer existence is drowned as in a flood. 

When the carriage stopped, and about to 
alight, she stood upon the steps, with her 
hands in his, he paused and his soul shone 
down upon his child; and even as he paused 
Conrad passed, and his jealous eyes glared 
upon Serena’s rapt face, as, dreaming of no 
other, she whispered to Harold: “I wish 
the way had been a thousand miles.” 

For eternity creeps through the hours of 
parting; but it takes but a moment—to 
meet. 


V. 

‘*It is strange,” Serena said to Harold, 
as they were sailing to the Island together, 
‘*how my life paused this winter. I begin 
again to-morrow.” 

‘*Your home is very dear to you,” he 
said. 

**Yes,” shereplied. ‘‘Unspeakably dear.” 

‘** You have laid up your treasure there, 
my child.” 

“All I have is there. What little things 
of the city I have clung to I at once trans- 
fer, Everything that I know, that I love, 
that I remember—the Island holds all. 
The sea! I live there also; but that is my 
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traveling-space, not my home. A strong 
band puts me forth sometimes from my 
ark; but I know where to return again, 
There has been ‘found a rest for the sole 
of my foot, and I wish no other ever.’ ” 

“The stars are very bright to-night,” he 
said. ‘‘Such countless worlds beyond us! 
Are you content, my child, with one brief 
Island upon a treacherous sea?” 

He repeated to her the words of Christ: 
‘In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. If it were not so, I would have told 
you. I goto prepare a place for you; and 
I will come again and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am ye may be also.” 

‘If it is so sweet,” she said, “so aching- 
sweet to me now to go to my earthly Island, 
with my hand in yours, my father, my 
master, what joy shall be for those whom, 
when the Divine Master comes, he shall 
find ready.” 

It was midnight when they arrived. A 
deep sleep had fallen upon the Island; and 
all alone, sleepless and ceaseless and with 
their sad and noble sound, the waves rolled 
up the beach. Serena, standing upon the 
deck, could see only the outlines of the 
scenery. But even these were ‘‘ home”; 
and to steal upon the loved place unaware 
was a throb of pleasure in itself. 

The boat was lowered, and they rode in 
upon the surf. Then the crush of footfalls 
in drenched sands, the clatter of the boat- 
chain, and ring of sailors’ voices in clear 
air awakened such refreshing tones as city 
walls and pavements have no chance to 
hear. 

When they turned from the strand, and 
went up sbelving steps into the broad road 
between the cottages, the dogs came rush- 
ing forth, leaping and plunging in boister- 
ous glee; lights sprang up at the windows; 
and here and there, where sailors lived, 
doors were opened, and warm rays streamed 
through the porches down little garden- 
paths. And as Serena and Harold passed 
onward murmurs of hearty welcome be- 
hind them mingled with the loud ‘‘ Good- 
night!” of the men—lengthening now in 
the distance, as words will dwell and linger 
only at night. 

If it had been daytime, Serena would 
have danced up the avenue, wild with joy. 
But something solemn in the whisper of 
pines that guarded the entrance subdued 
her; something sacred in the slumber of 
the trees of the lawn~in the mournful 
sigh of willows, the measured sway of 
locusts and mountain-ash and elms, the 
restless flutter of Jindens and maples, the 
brusbing sweep of chestnuts, and the mys- 
terious rustle of oaks. 

With these came the faint and irregular 
hum of insects; the twitter of birds in their 
nests, whose songs ran through their little 
brains even in sleep; and from the marshy 
thickets beyond the owl’s wild hoot; while 
from orchards near spread the sweet breath 
of many blossoms, and beneath the trees 
fragrance of new-mown grass. 

Ceeny met them at the door, with stiff 
but cordial greeting and ‘‘on hospitable 
thoughts intent.” But Harold went im- 
mediately to his own room, and Serena fol- 
lowed Ceeny to hers; but not without a 
loving look about the hall, toward the 
dusky organ, the fireplace, and old-fash- 
ioned pictures. 

Then came the maids, just to shake hands 
with their dear young mistress and to have 
just one look over-night at her sweet face. 
And Ceeny would enter the chamber ad- 
joining her own, to show where all things 
were, whose places Serena had not forgot- 
ten and which seemed not to have been 
stirred, only no dust had settled. All was 
smooth and bright; and basins of wild 
flowers and garden-violets were on the 
windowsill and bunches of apple-blossoms 
around the mirror, gathered by one who 
never loved a flower—so truly do the lov- 
ing and the beautiful win even from the 
sternest their own gifts. 

‘And, Ceeny,” said Serena, ‘‘I believe you 
have shaken down a full tree of cherry 
blossoms upon my bed; it is so sweet and 
white and fresh.” 

It came into her thought, when her cheek 
touched the pillow, to say her prayer yet 
once again that night; entered her mind to 
believe that an electric flash had passed— 
along a chain, perhaps, of many links: yet 
certainly bad passed—and touched her own 
dear mother with her joy. 
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With the dawn came country music: 
crowing of the cock, lowing of cattle, 
rush of the mill-wheel, and bewildering 
chorus of birds, And all day there was 
rejoicing; and at evening a feast, when gifts 
were distributed and all the people wore 
smiles. 

And later Serena went onto the piazza 
with Harold, and said to him, iv a voice that 
thrilled him with its electric joy: ‘‘My 
father, Iam a queen to-night. This happy 
day is my crown.” 

Dear home! dear faces! dear hearts ! 
Must we always shut our eyes when we 
pray, or shall we sometimes worship God 
looking at these? 


VI. 


Serena entered zealously into the fulfill- 
ment of plans made for the Island in her 
wintry exile. She settled upon proper 
hours for reading and study, for household 
duties, for riding or walking abroad; and 
set apart a time for daily visits among the 
cottagers and to the children’s school. 

She obtained a promise from her father 
that before winter a schoolhouse should be 
built; and near the site selected was graded 
and enclosed a piece of ground, appropri- 
ated to the children for the planting of 
fruit-trees and vines, where after atime a 
lesson should be learned of those fields of 
Promised Land, where every little kind 
word spoken and kind act are as seeds 
dropped in the soil, which shall spring up 
through dark concealment and bud and 
bear fruit. 

She was admitted now into that upper 
room of the tower, above Harold’s “cham- 
ber of the past’—an apartment like the 
cell of a prison, with stone walls and floor, 
and narrow grated apertures; the place 
where the poor maniac had in his wildest 
paroxysms of madness been confined. 

She found it still uncarpeted and unfurn- 
ished, save by a desk and chair. On the 
desk lay two folio volumes—‘‘ Records of 
the Island”—one containing the plans, de- 
tails, and results of its economy; the other 
a sort of diary, affixing to the names of 
each inhabitant every incident of inter- 
est pertaining to the individual history. 

Looking over these evidences of patient 
study and toil, she knew at last how those 
hours of Harold which at close of day she 
had so jealously counted had been em- 
ployed. He explained to her the contents 
and bearing of both these books, and thus 
prepared her to assist him in the formation 
of new plans, as well as in the fulfillment of 
those already designed, upon a basis not 
only of benevolent theory, but of actual 
and carefully-recorded experience. 

This tower chamber, not many years ago 
echoing to the frantic vagaries of a mind 
broken by grief, was now consecrated by 
one whom grief ennobled. 

The drawing-rooms of Harold’s mansion, 
long kept closed, were this summer opened 
for frequent company. 

Arthur Monroe, in his swift yacht, came 
flying to the Island, bringing with him for 
brief visits sometimes his much-loved 
mother, and sometimes Isabel, with a party 
of young friends. And there were rambles 
and picnics; merry baths in the surf and 
romantic strolls along the shore, 

Sometimes came guests of Harold; men 
who were princes in the progress of their 
time; before whom Serena stood in awe. 

But these, finding a graceful presence in 
the house and everywhere the signs of 
delicate taste and womanly forethought, 
making home so happy, were glad to have 
Serena near them when they talked with 
her father on matters curious, far-reach- 
ing, or profound; and opened around Is- 
land life new circles of sight and glimpses 
through its dreamy mists of living time. 

It was then her love grew proud. For 
more and more, as sne listened in these con- 
versations to his noble words, she rever- 
enced her father; more and more she felt 
Inspired to act well her little part in the 
same world with him. 

The light of his love—this was the life 
she knew; his approval, the boney that 
from every field she sought; and, never 
tired, she made a thousand cells to hide the 
Same sweet store. 
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Serena had a fear of meeting Conrad that 
kept her from straying far‘alone. But 
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once, when she had gone, with a little 
basket upon her arm, to find fresh moss 
for the house-plants, and had followed the 
stream upward, between wild rocks, too 
deep into the forest, she encountered him 
suddenly, as of old. 

He found a seat for her on a smooth 
rock, where, at the foot of a foaming cas- 
cade, the stream glanced away and darted 
eagerly and eagerly downward, straight 
and swift as an arrow. And here, plac- 
ing himself beside her, he talked with 
impetuous force of his enduring love; of 
the bliss of true lovers; of the wealth of 
the wide world; and, above all, of the 
beauty of that fairy island, warmed by the 
south wind and lulled by the music of the 
summer sea. 

He told her of the treasures he would 
pour at the feet of his bride; andof a 
vessel under his command, manned with 
stout hearts and true—the bravest and 
fleetest craft that ever skimmed the sea— 
on whose deck she should be crowned 
queen. He told her of the delight of free- 
dom; of the galling restraint and ignoble 
slavery of laws. 

She tried in vain to divert him from this 
wild strain. Her coldness served only to 
increase his fervor. His voice grew more 
impassioned, his words more bold; when 
from the glen below there came a confused 
sound of voices, and presently sturdy 
little feet were climbing the rocks and 
clearer calls arose from cottage children, 
now close at hand, for Serena. 

Then Conrad, with a hurried but fervent 
farewell and with suppressed anathema 
for intruders, stole into the forest. And 
Serena, after a moment’s pause, sprang 
down the stony steps to the children, and 
through the wood and through the cool 
fields they went home together, 


VIII. 

Summer fled, and autumn; and when 
autumn’s flaming chariot had passed, and 
‘cloud of glory,’ there fell on the earth the 
cold white mantle. 

But brightly to the Christmas Eve the 
Valley was lighted within door and with- 
out with ray of glowing log and taper; of 
moon and star and beaming eye;o Mem- 
ory, Hope, Peace, and Good-will. 

Thethought of how many dis city 
dwellings were gladdeded by Christmas 
gifts from the Island made Serena’s face 
all the more radiantly lovely, as she came 
down-stairs at the first stroke of the bell, 
in her fairest gown, with rosebuds and 
jasmin in her bair. 

With Ceeny, she surveyed the hall, 
glanced from arch to arch of evergreen, 
and paused beside the Christmas-tree, to 
trim the blue and crimson tapers; thence 
to the dining-room, to the long tables 
spread for the feast. ‘‘ Here’s for the 
children,” said Ceeny, leading to the board 
most daintily ladened. ‘* I have taken most 
care for them. It’s well enough to see 
grown people enjoy themselves once in a 
while, when they deserve it; but I’d do more 
for children. It’s more use, for it -lasts 
longer. Children don’t forget. I find, as I 
grow older, it’s hard to recollect things that 
have happened and faces 1 have seen in 
late years; but lremember very well faces 
I knew and things that pleased me when I 
was a child.” 

‘* Yes,” said Serena, ‘‘I believe, indeed, 
the joys of childhood are an inheritance. 
Eden is a garden still through all the years 
of earth. But, Ceeny, dear, on Christmas 
Eve every one is a child.” 

For Christmas belongs to childhood and 
to such who will ‘‘ become as one of these.” 
The Lord of all laid aside his wisdom and 
his power, and was content to wear that 
night no other crown than Innocence, 

Harold and Arthur came to show how 
many kind thoughts there had been for the 
only one Serena had forgotten; but before 
she had time to express her delight and 
gratitude for these remembrances the bell 
had ceased. Already the people filled the 
hall. The merrymaking commenced, and 
into the full enjoyment of games and rus- 
tic dances, with gay music and pealing 
laughter, the Island peopleentered. Arthur 
and Serena mingled awhile in the frolic; 
but when they could be spared sought 
amusement apart. 

It was a calm, bright night, and Arthur 
broiight Harolil’s Sea-cloak and folded it 





around Serena, and they went out to- 
gether. . 

They found the Valley transfigured in 
the moonlight, the atmosphere sparkling 
with crystal clearness and the frozen mill- 
stream glistening like a sapphire. The 
broad paths were pavements of silver; the 
leafless groves lighted temples; the white 
cottages, bathed in the pure radiance, were 
transformed to fairy mansions; the snow- 
capped peaks of distant hills tothe domes 
and towers of marble cathedrals. Every 
wave brought in a tribute of celestial coin- 
age; and across the sea was flung a bridge 
of rippled pearl, that reached the blue edge 
of heaven. 

Up and down the long piazza they walked 
till midnight, and wondered they had 
never known before how heavenly beauti- 
ful the earth was, and life so trebly sweet; 
now that, indeed, they knew it, that ‘just 
to live,’ as Philip wrote, were truly enough 
forthem. But only—together. Life must 
be dual to be perfect. 

Together! This was the burden of all 
that Arthur said in so many whispered 
words to Serena; and this the answer he 
thought he readin her downcast eyes, and in 
the fitful color that now left her cheek pale 
as the palest rose she wore; and now illum- 
ined her face with a sudden glow, as from 
the flame of a candle at the sealing of a let- 
ter. 

What a thousand billows of feeling, 
never to find utterance elsewhere, may 
rise and swell and fall upon the soul in 
music, 

When the Christmas tapers had burned 
out and the people had all gone home; 
when the house was still and the sound of 
the Cbristmas-bells had died far out at sea 
and up in ‘‘the clear cold heaven,” Harold 
opened the organ and played. A thousand 
billows of feeling. never to find utterance 
elsewhere. 

Serena, in the loneliness of her chamber, 
listened. But who shall tell which voice 
spoke nearest to her heart that night—the 
voice of youth, with its ecboes, countless 
echoes, sweeter than itself, or that one 
lone whisper of the soul? 

Or music, if it die, shall it live again? 

IX. 

With the spring returned Philip May; for 
he had said ‘‘ Bear me where I can hear 
the sea,” and they brought him to the Is- 
land. With him came his wife and a lit- 
tle babe, named ‘ Alice,’ very fair and deli- 
cate, in the arms of a swarthy nurse. 

And with them to the Island came sor- 
row; for there had fallen upon Philip a 
terrible grief, which was now sealed upon 
him as the cold stone of the vault upon the 
dead. 

It was this that made him say, with such 
a plaintive meaning: ‘‘ Bear me where I 
can hear the sea.” A_ band, strong 
and heavy, had moved across his brow, 
slowly, steadily, downward—with wildest 
dread resisted, but surely, heavily down- 
ward over his eyes; and now no mortal 
power could lift that hand away or stir it 
ever. The world, the beautiful world, 
was lost to him; the faces that had 
so deeply charmed all vanished; his treas- 
ure gone; his life shut out; existence but 
a lifeless burden, in dark and slow proces- 
sion to be followed tothe grave. No joy 
for Philip; no lines, no colors, no light any 
more. The hand of Darkness was upon 
him. He was blind! 

It was sad to see his young wife lead 
him, her face habitually clouded. For 
why should she try to keep up smiles? He 
could not see them. Pitiful to watch his 
babe put up her dimpled hands and touch 
those poor blind eyes, and laugh when the 
tears gushed from them; or hold her little 
face so patiently, while with soft stroke he 
traced her features, to feel that she was 
fair. 

Every one tried to make him happy, to 
be eyes for him; and Serena, who had 
thought sometime to chide for Elsie’s fate, 
could not do so now. 

No chiding for him. Only pity. For his 
punishment was almost greater than he 
could bear. It was a fearful thing for one 
so rich in vision, this sudden world-wide 
poverty. Fearful for one who had laid up 
all his treasure not in the love of God—for 
that no hand can steal away; but on the 
wings of earthly light—this blindness! 





xX. 

““My father, are you lonely?” Serena 
asked. ‘‘ Are you all alone to-night? Then 
let your child be with you.” 

“It is with the thought of my child,” he 
answered, ‘‘ that I have been lonely.” 

He led her to his tower-room, lighted the 
lamps, and, seating himself beneath them, 
bade her come and stand in his sight. 

She obeyed; save in this, that, instead of 
standing, she knelt, and drew his hands 
forward to rest upon her shoulders, then, 
smiling, looked up to his face. But quick- 
ly in his frown her smile vanished. Such 
clouds were upon his brow; such a storm 
in his dark eyes; such majestic power of 
anger. She would have fainted, but for 
the saving thing she held to him: perfect 
love, which ‘‘ casteth out fear.” 

‘‘ Serena,” he said, sternly, ‘‘have you 
been to me of late.as a child should be to a 
parent? Have you trusted me inall things 
as a father should be trusted?” 

“Tn all,” she answered, 

‘* Have you, then, no secret? ” he asked. 
“Think a moment. Have you no dark 
secret, my child?” 

‘* Not of my own,” she replied, earnestly. 
‘* Not one.” 

A shade of doubt crossed his face; a 
deeper displeasure. He arose and went 
across theroom. She arose also, bewildered 
with wonder. He took something from 
his cabinet, and returned, bearing it in his 
hand for her. Before the picture of Hele- 
na he paused and a look of anguish swept 
his features. ‘‘Do not you also,” he said 
to Serena, ‘‘ deceive me.” 

She sprang to him witha pleading cry, 
would have put her arms around his neck 
and told him that she could not deceive 
him; but heheld her away, and, with a 
glance that seemed to measure an ocean 
between them, he left her. 

Then she threw herself down in passions 
ate woe and the storm of his anger swept 
over her; while madly to ber ear rushed the 
words of Helena: ‘‘You cannot escape the 
grief and the bitterness. There is a curse 
upon you. You are a woman.” 

Harold had left with her, and she after- 
ward found—almost with the same emo- 
tion with which he had found it that morn- 
ing in her garden—the little worker of this 
tempest, ‘‘ the cloud nobigger than a man’s 
band.” 

A letter, but like no other letter. A strip 
of birch-bark, with rude characters pricked 
into it, spelling out this: ‘‘Serena, why 
will you bea slave to him? He wearsa 
mask to deceive you. Knowthis. When 
you leave me for him you bring death up 
on him andupon many. B-eware! Love 
is strong; but, if it is not strong enougb, 
there is Revenge.” 


XI. 


Among the ‘‘ ragged rocks” she sought 
bim—by the bay, where black shadows 
brooded, on the dark side of the Island. 

Midway upon an overbanging cliff she 
stood at nightfall; andat her feet the sea 
ran mad—raved and foamed and gnashed 
and gnawed the sullen rock. Thence 
almost ina circle the steep hights curved, 
barren and bleak where they met the sea, 
but gathering upward from the smooth 
beach u creeping foliage; and in the bay 
they thus enclosed a schooner lay at 
anchor, with raking masts, and blackened 
hull, and evil aspect. 

Upon the beach in careless attitudes 
were men of wild and foreign mien; and 
apart from these, more deeply shaded, a 
solitary woman. At a word of alarm all 
faces turned toward Serena; for against 
the dusky red of the evening sky ber figure 
appeared, motionless. 

Then from the brow of the cliff, where, 
unseen above her, he had stood a silent 
sentinel, Conrad descended; and when he 
caught her in his arms, believing that he 
held her safe, his proud eye danced with 
exultation. He forgot all his passionate 
threats and sought with softest words to 
soothe her agitation. 

She, almost breathless, told him that she 
must return that hour to the Valley. She 
had been belated, the way was so much 
longer and harder than she had thought. 
She came to win his release from the prom- 
ise by which he held her away from ail her 
happiness. Surely, if he loved her, he would 
grant her request. 
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* He said he would doso; but not then. On 
the morrow. He would hold her by her 
promise yet a little longer, for her own 
good; for it would kill her to go directly 
back, There was a sheltered cave there, 
and a kind woman should attend her. She 
must have refreshment and rest, and then 
he would show her a secret path by which 
the Valley could be speedily reach, 
Overcome with weariness, she yielded; 
and he bore her down the rocks to the 
beach, past the men who watched in 
speechless wonder, to the solitary woman. 
And now, as with queenly grace the 
lonely figure rises, the hands are extended 
and the dark eyes fix upvn Serena their 
soft, enchanting gaze. Vanquished in her 
weakness by this last stroke of wonder, 
half joy, half grief, had not Conrad held 
her, she would have fallen senseless at 
Helena’s fect, 
From the black depths of the cave, like 
a panther’s eye, gleamed the round, red 
light and seemed to Serena to creep stealth 
ily upon her, with a hungry impulse to 
overleap those heaps between, and leap 
upon her breast. But gently Helena min- 
istered to her—bathed her brow with clear 
water and sootbed with healing leaves her 
wounded feet, 

Conrad, glad at last to find her calm and 
wishing her untroubled hours of repose, 
drew Helena with a whispered word away 
with him; and Serena, lifting herself from 
the leopard skin that formed her pillow, 
strained her eyes to search the recesses of 
the cave. But horror seized her and sick 
ening dread, ‘‘ Can this,” she sighed, “ be 
my own dear Island? Can I be a stranger 
and alone, even here ?” 

And in this new loneliness, thinking of 
her father's distrust and glancing once 
more to the fearful avenucs of the cavern, 

_ She clasped her hands together and said to 
God fervently: ‘‘Thou only, our Father, 
art our Home.” 

Helena returned, and flung her arms 
around Serena, Then kneeling, with head 
erect and motionless gaze, again ‘‘ Child! 
child!" she whispered, ‘‘Conrad deceives 
you. In a few hours you will be borne 
away from this Island, and never see its 
shores again nor a kind face any more. 
There is but one way of escape. You must 
fly home in the dark. God give you wings, 
poor child!” And motherly pity, as she 
spoke, gathered in the depths of her eyes. 

“Thus his father stole me away from 
Harold. No, not thus; else had I returned 
to him long ago. His wife was stolen, 
Shall they have his child alsor Never! 
Not if she be saved by the last drop of my 
life. The sentinel of the next hour I can 
command, Then we will pass. Now rest 
awhile, and I will bring you cordials. You 
will need all your strength.” 

‘** But tell me,” said Serena, ‘if, to save 
me from suffering, you are endangering 
your life.” 

“Not to save you. Yet for that I would,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Not for you, but for Aim, 
I venture and would venture more; for 
have you not heard, have you not felt”-—— 
She paused, folded her hands for a moment 
across her eyes, then drew them away, and 
turned upon Serena a new look. ‘Fora 
good man,” she said, ‘fone would even 
dare to die.” 





When the hour came they went forth, 
stole along the beach near sleeping men, 
and climbed the cliff where the sentinel 
stood. 

Thence Serena cast one backward look 
tothe dismal bay and its vessel of Evil 
Eye, across whose deck in the glare of a 
lantern she saw Conrad pass; then eagerly 
onward, down the slippery crags to the 
sands, and but a moment’s pause to say 
with deepest gratitude the farewell. Helena 
leaning to her from the wild rocks and 
through the mad sea-roar whispering again: 
**Fly home!” 





Late and broken arose the moon; very 
late and broken, but it had not forgotten 
to rise, 

Now the forest-leaves cease to be foot- 
steps; the waves are no longer pursuers; 
Conrad and the robbers fall asleep in the 
distance; on the edge of the wood sbe lies 
down; knows not that a stoneis her pillow 
and beneath the brakes at her feet are 
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curled in their nest the red-crested snakes; 
feels not the cold wind that arose with the 
moon and makes the trees tremble; knows 
only this and faintly—it was death to go 
further! 


Lanterns gleam here and there and 
voices answer one another; and now a shout 
of rejoicing! . 

Serena is found and her dangerous sleep 
is broken. They lift her from the cold, 
hard pillow, and her father takes her in his 
arms; and as her head sinks upon his 
breast and he bears her homeward he 
whispers to her that his anger is repented. 
He will not distrust her, no matter what 
shall appear against her. He will believe 
her true to the end. 


XIL. 

Days of fevered illness followed the ex- 
posure; and when Serena came again into 
the open air her step was languid and her 
eye faded. For change of scene, Harold 
took her to the city, where Isabel claimed 
a promised visit. 

One day of this visit was set apart for 
Margaret, and Serena intended on that day 
to spend an hour with Elsie; had brought 
flowers for her and books, 

But Elsie had fled; had gone no one 
could tell whither. Her mother also had 
been gone many days, and left no word. 
The little room reached by so many weary 
stairs, that yet had held a country air and 
smile of home, was deserted now and dead. 
The light step and the clear, rich voice of 
the dreamy girl that place would know no 
more; nor ever again that Palace of Hope 
beneath whose dissolving arch she fell. 


XU. 


Not until the near approach of death 
threatened the ruthless miser and shook 
his palsied soul with the terrors of remorse, 
forewarning him of the Judgment, could 
he be persuaded to acknowledge Serena as 
his grandchild and to repair, iu justice to 
her, the wrongs he had inflicted upon her 
mother. 

At midnight the summons came; and, 
though ‘‘ the storm blew loud,” Mrs. Mon- 
roe, Arthur, and Serena, without heeding 
its rage, went forth. Not a word was 
said, as they rode along. The ringing 
strokes of the horses’ feet and pelting 
showers against the panes, street-laumps 
swimming dizzily through the rain, and 
solitary figures breasting the storm gave 
fitting response to their thoughts. 

When they reached the house, Mrs. 
Monroe and Arthur entered the drawing- 
room, now chill and deserted; and Serena 
followed the servant to the rich man’s 
chamber of death. 

Beside the table of medicines they placed 
a chair for her, near his to whose gasping 
form her sad eyes turned. They had lifted 
him from his bed of down. There it stood, 
with its soft draperies, its purple and fine 
linen. He could get no rest from it. Nor 
was he concealed, in this his extremity, as 
on that gala night, in any jeweled costume 
of the past. Clearly now it appeared how 
thin he was; how sharpened with gnawing 
want; how pale with the ashes of x life 
burned to waste. 

Many persons were in the room. Phy- 
sicians consulting together in low tones and 
taking careful note of the slow steps of 
Death—one with his watch open and his 
finger upon the ebbing pulse; lawyers and 
a secretary at a table, bending over parch- 
ments and papers; and Serena, who vividly 
now recalled the other scene she had wit- 
nessed in this house—the pleading of her 
mother and the pitiless scorn that drove 
her forever from his sight!—Serena, with 
her mournful memories, summoned too 
late. 

And vow across the hall, beneath the 
curtained arch, some one passes with a 
light; and presently appears and pauses 
that ‘‘coldly brilliant” lady, the rich man’s 
second wife. With an angry frown she 
regards Serena; then, glancing away to the 
withered form that gasps amid the pillows, 
her lips smile again, only with scorn. And 
thus she goes onward; but returns, enters 
the room, takes a place beside the secretary, 
talks to him in a hushed voice, and keeps 
her eyes fixed on the miserable life whose 
wasting feeds their flame. 

The white lips begin to mutter. The 








physician bends near to catch his words 





He has asked if the child is come, Is an- 
swered: ‘‘ Yes. All things are ready.” 
Poor old man! He strives to rouse himself, 
struggles against the tide, tries to ‘‘recover 
strength” ere ‘‘ he go hence.” 

They come near, to hear what he will say. 
He feels their coming smother him; ges- 
tures them away. But they do not mind. 
His authority has vanisbed ; the golden 
wand has slipped out of his hand. And 
where is the rod and the staff that shall 
comfort him? 

He feels darkness gather, and calls to 
them for light. A servant turns still 
higher the dazzling flames, whose lusters 
seem to break into diamonds over his head. 
But in vain. He has entered the ‘‘ Valley 
of the Sbadow.” ’Tis another light than 
these that must illumine there. 

The wife touches him with her hand and 
bows her head to his ear. Ob! for strength 
to cast her off! Serena also, trembling 
with pity, touches him. 

Too late! The parchment will not be 
used; the lawyers will not be needed; all 
things will remain as they are. 

Mortal anguishis uponhim. Hetrembles 
and shivers and writhes; he starts up from 
the pillows, with outstretched arms; his 
wild scream breaks as he falls, and over 
the ashes of a wasted life the dark wave 
rolls, 

‘*So is he who layeth up treasure for 
himself and is not rich toward God.” 


XIV. 


On the return to the Island, a change 
was found in Harold’s tower-room. 

From the mirrored recess the marble 
bust ‘‘La Rose” was gone, the bridal- 
veil was riven into shreds, and the por- 
trait of Helenacut apart in lines of a 
cross. But no footpriot of the ravisher, 
nor any tell-tale word. 

That afternoon Serena, huving visited the 
children’s school, coming homeward, met 
her father in the avenue «nd asked him to 
go with her to her Lake Serene. 

He said he must first give orders in the 
factory and direct a certain work. Then 
he would meet her there under the elms, 

So her friends in the woods had her all 
to themselves. From their cool windows 
under the leaves the wild-flowers nodded 
and laughed; harebells leaned down from 
the rocks and butterflies bent the crowned 
heads of the grass; birds hopped in her 
pathway and chirped and rocked in 
boughs over her head; the moss oun the 
crumbling trunk lifted its scarlet edged 
cups; berries she had known from their 
white buds up said ‘ We are almost ripe”; 
bees sang long tunes; golden wasps dallied 
with sweets; the spotted spider ran down 
the silver stairs of its web; burning blue 
‘needles’ knittedinthe light; little whim- 
sical ants hurried around and about; and 
black beetles rolled away theirslow wealth. 

Noceremony, no formality, no‘ fashion ” 
in the woods. No wearisome repetition of 
some time serving type. Each good thing 
breathing forth its own divine breath, 
Every little life—even the least—with new 
lines and colors showing forth God, and 
with a new impulse ripening the progress 
his wisdom directs. 

These friends of the woods, they are 
kind. Let the mourner go to them; they 
have many soothing words. The lonely 
may seek them; they will not turn away. 
And the erring; they breathe Hope. Tell 
them your sorrows; they do not sneer. 
Whisper to them your joys; they also know 
the light. Cast your pearls before them; 
they will notturn and rend. Love them; 
and henceforth they are thine. 

For there are rustling woods in memory, 
that stand when princes fall; and there 
are flowers that breathe and smile when 
the children who saw the spring with them 
are sleeping beneuth the snows. 

When her father came, they entered the 
boat and sailed out upon the lake, past 
the water-lilies, to the cool shade of the 
bluff. 

Here, as they were resting and talking 
together, Serena looked carelessly up the 
rocks, and was astonished to discover upon 
the brink ber long-lost pet, little Snow. 

When Harold seized the oars, intending 
to row to a landing-place and then climb 
the bluff, the little creature; believing they 
were deserting him, crouched for a mo- 
ment, with his eyes fixed on the boat, and 
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then leaped into the lake. Once the waters 
closed over him; but they reached him at 
last, and Serena, never minding the drip- 
ping coat he had not strength to shake, 
took bim in her arms and held him warm 
and fast, while he gave her every sign of 
delight with which the dumb speak. 

‘* But see,” she said to her father, ‘‘ bis 
silver band is gone. Here are the marks 
where he wore it so long about his throat. 
Are you sorry he has come back to us 
witbout any trace of the past?” 

‘‘He has brought back the best trace,” 
Harold answered—“‘ in affection that does 
not forget. And there are losses, Serena, 
that are seals of the past; seals it were 
neither joy nor wisdom to break.” 

Serena, reflecting upon the events of the 
day and in her own mind assured that no 
other than Helena had effected the change 
in Harold’s tower-room and the return of 
‘little Snow,” wondered, as she gazed upon 
the thoughtful face of her father, whether 
he too knew their origin. 

Could it be possible that he had been 
aware of Helena’s occasional presence on 
the Island? That he had recognized her in 
the apparition beneath the elms of ‘‘ Lake 
Serene,” and now io these passionate re- 
minders read her despair and self-abase- 
ment? 

If he knew of her visits, had he also dis- 
covered her means of ingress, her retreat, 
and the character of her companions? 
What fiery struggle then must be for him 
between justice and pity, forgiveness and 
revenge, condemnation of the wicked and 
compassion for the weak! 

Silently gazing upon his face, only 
in the depths of her own heart she ques- 
tioned his. Such loving inconsistency be- 
longs sometimes to Love. Yearning so 
near, yet venturing not; its veriest strength 
its utmost weakness. As worshipers at the 
cross of Christ, accepting his fate with bis 
divinity, lifted no hand to rescue their be- 
loved, but weeping fell at bis fect. 


XV. 

A letter for Serena. A letter from Ar- 
thur. Clearand kind, like his eyes; manly, 
hopeful, spirited, and sunny, like his tem- 
per. 

“To bea wife,” said Harold, ‘‘ isa noble 
part.” 

“To be a child,” Serena whispered, ‘‘is 
very sweet.” 

“To be a wife,” he continued, ‘loving, 
cheerful, faithful, true—to make home 
beautiful; to keep the heart warm; to 
smooth away the wrinkles of care and 
wipe the weary dust off everything; to 
gladden and inspire; to fill her own sphere 
with love, and to reach beyond, with an 
unseen influence, through the stronger 
frame and the stronger mind, into the heat 
and glory of Life’s battle—to be a wife is 
a part not to be despised.” 

“To be a child,” said Serena, clinging 
closer—‘‘to plant a little garden, where the 
desert wind has been; to keep a drop of 
cool water ever for the heart that must yet 
say ‘I thirst.’ Have you forgotten? ‘Those 
whom God has joined together, let not 
man put asunder.’ Here is my home, my 
life; here, here, with you. Ican have no 
other, my father.” 





XVI. 

“Oaly once more,” Isabel said; and 
forthwith the wand was waved that 
brought lights and garlands, music, the 
banquet, and the guests. For now the 
time drew near when the bridal-veil should 
be to Isabel as the white veil of the novice— 
sign of renunciation; and it was in the 
shadow of the altar that she said, turning 
her face toward the shining world again 
“Only once more.” 

Gayly the moments glided by, rippling 
against young hearts. Musicians played 
enchanting airs, that floated over the waves 
of the dance with magnetic rise and fall; 
flowers breathed tenderest breath; lamps 
tained down golden showers; blushes and 
smiles, soft words and soul-clasping looks, 
were given and taken, cast away and 
kept. 

Isabel was in her glory. She flitted 
among her guests as a butterfly over beds 
of flowers. Now pausing a minute, inviting 
to capture, now floating away out of reach; 
here again, slowly returning, with u«erial 
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giace; now restless, as if the world were 
scarce breathing space, and here settling 
at last, as if all the honey were held in one 
cup. In her glory to-night, little Isabel; 
the shadow of the altar stolen away, and 
all the colors swimming again, in the sail- 
ing bubble-world. 

But the night is farspent. The moments 
break into rapids; the music tries wilder 
range; the dance spreads a freer wing; 
more’red rays are afloat than violet. And 
now the carriages roll along the streets. 
The watcher starts at the sound, and 
the wanderer darts forth a sad glance and 
mutters to her self. ‘‘ They go home.” 

Again almost dawn, and, with the flush 
of pleasure still glowing on her cheek, fair 
Isabel sleeps. But while she rests a voice 
goes winding through the streets with hor- 
ror in its trail, and a word flaming and 
swift as a serpent’s tongue licks up the 
silence of the night. 





It was a stealthy gathering; but they 
care not now who knows. They have fin- 
ished their feast in the banqueting hall; 
they have danced their dance in the ball- 
room; they are ready now for the riot. 

Like furies they climb the walls; from 
the windows their long locks stream out on 
the wind; madly they rush through the 
halls; fly in wild chase up the stairs; leap 
in “hot haste’ from beam to beam; undo 
the fastenings; rip away the cornice; tear 
down the draperies with the fingers of 
tiends; dash the mirrors to atoms; roll up 
the pictures in scrolls; wind tbeir wild 
arms around the foundation pillars, bow 
with them low to their fall; then spring 
from the ruins to brandish in triumph their 
glittering swords. 

Without gathers a storm. The clamor 
of an ineffectual crowd; the roar of ‘a 
human sea’; and only where the engines 
play a grand and steady beating, as of a 
heart whose pulse is iron. And a voice— 
a voice above all these; the only one that 
could rise above a storm like this—the cry 
of a mother for her child! 

Above the yawning gulf she hovers; her 
slender form dilates with agony and terror; 
face to face with Death—the fairy Isabel! 

And who shall save her? Three hours 
ago she had lovers. Taere was a spell could 
draw them to her more true than any 
needles to the north! We shall see now 
the ‘embroidered waistcout’” brave the 
smoke for her, and the “ hyacinthine 
locks” court for her this baptism of fire, 

Yetno;a stranger! With ared shirt and 
a bronzed face, the cords of a man’s full 
strength strained in a rough and brawny 
figure, and that ‘‘ touch of Nature” in him 
that makes the whole world kin.” 

The name? It was not asked nor given 
to the crowd; but a few there were who 
knew it—a bright-eyed girl who said it in 
her prayers, a mother who would be very 
proud to-morrow, a band of courageous 
men who had it written in their roll, No 
power of earth or heaven could henceforth 
strike itout. To the world he was “a 
fireman,” and in this he gloried. 


Poor little Isabel! She had lost her 
treasures, She refused to be comforted. 

When some one reminded her of the 
wealth that remained and contrasted her 
lot with that of the poor, who, when they 
are driven from their dwellings by the 
flames, have no place of refuge, she was 
only indignant. 

‘‘How absurd!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What a 
cruel comparison! When the poor are 
‘burned out’, they do not lose anything. 
What have they to lose? Of course, 

am not so childish as to think I shall ever 
—want. Andno doubt | shall have jewels 
again. But to remember—ah me!—those 
Sapphire bracelets; that set of rubies; those 
diamonds! 


XVII. 

There is a woe that steals into the soul 
when life seems all at rest and the voices 
of the world are hushed—a woe we cannot 
name, that comes we know not whence, 
und lingers we know not why. 

At night, when Serena lay upon her bed 
and all the house was stil], she heard her 
father walking in the hall. A sudden im- 
pulse seized her. She arose,dressed hastily, 
passed nojslessly through Ceeny’s room 
and down the stairs, »nd found him there 
alone, 
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“‘T cannot sleep,” she said to him. ‘‘I 
cannot rest.” And she added, as he stooped, 
all kindness, to listen to the fragments, with 
timid sighs and hesitating pauses ex. 
pressed: ‘‘Sometimes, my father, I have 
a glimpse of the grandeur of the world. 
The glory of life passes me ‘in a vision.’ 
The light falls on me, andI know that I am 
naught. These little trifles of every 
day on which my time is spent seem 
utterly poor and worthless. I long to work 
outsomething beautiful, something perfect, 
before I die—to teach a high com- 
panionship; to worship in the temple at 
whose porch I faint; to climb those ever- 
lasting hills whose shadow lengthens in my 
path. I have a wish—beyond me.” 

“Let us go,” he said, “‘ where we can see 
the stars,” 

They went out together beneath the 
open sky, where the words of eternity are 
written: ‘‘No speech, no language. Their 
voiceis not heard; but their line is gone 
out through all the earth.” 

He repeated to her then these words: 
‘*He doeth much who loveth much.” 
“There are diversities of gifts, but 
one spirit.” ‘That which ye know not 
now ye shall know hereafter.” ‘‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow. They 
toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I 
say unto you that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 


‘Tell me again,” she said, ‘‘ of that 
other Island.” 

So Harold told her, as before, of our 
Father’s countless worlds; the ‘‘many 
mansions” that shine around his throne; 
those heavenly homes, of which earth’s 
dearest are only faintest types. 

“ And yet,” she said, ‘‘ those worlds seem 
very far. Our near home is so sweet; our 
love so dear; hope very rich. This earth 
I think were heaven for us could we but 
grasp its crown and fullness; if God would 
seal it tous with his own forever; if only 
it were not for death. Very strange it 
seen.s, indeed, that we can die. Alone, too. 
Oh! teach me to dread less the ocean of 
fate that clasps our lives. Teach me to 
worship more truly my Divine Master; to 
lay my treasures at /is feet. Teach me 
to thank my Heavenly Father for my other 
Island.” 

‘The years,” he said, ‘ will teach you, 
my child.” 

The years are hard teachers. Love’s 
harbor is not safe. When the dearest has 
passed all ties are loosed, and the barks 
drift out, and the sails set beneath the sul- 
len wind that blows—ever away from us— 
to the shores of the Unseen Land. Earth 
is not our abiding-place. 

Years are hard teachers. There are 
some who wake and fiad the winter-world 
clothed in a miracle: all bridal-fair and 
decked with million gems—gems that an 
hour proves but ice, or, if the loving sun 
look on them, only tears! Paths in the 
morning silver white, made for the san- 
daled feet of angels, by nightfall tracked 
by brutes and stained and furrowed by 
the harshest wheels. Earth has no pity 
for us that we dreamed. . 

Sad teachers are the years. Kven our 
dear ones sin. There is no earthly island 
where evil will not come; no heart with- 
out its dark recess, where councils of sin 
are held, and stolen goods buried from 
eyes, as in the Robbers’ Cave, 
And many treasures lost! For not alone 
to the rich garment and the “ cunning 
workmanship” comes the moth and the 
rust; but to the spotless reputation, tothe 
secret springs of mind, and to the pre- 
cious impulses of youth. Not alone the 
pearl and gold and diamond are stolen by 
the thief; but innocence, ales! and 
youth, and faith. Earth is not our treas- 
ure-house, 

Dearer than to the mariner the harb r- 
light; dearer than to the miner, after the 
day’s dark work, gleaming across the 
moor, his cottage-lamp, is the Star that 
shines upon the soul through clouds of 

earth, 

Fairest Hesperides! isles of the blest! 
homes of everlasting peace! Surely, no 
sorrow is wafted to your shores across those 
silent rivers of space! No cruel partings, 
no unkind words! No bitter tears within 
your shining gates! No weary chains, no 





crushing tasks! Your masters love the 
Lord. 

Oh! sometimes there, perhaps, in your 
calm gardens shall the Saviour walk; and 
interchange shall be of sacred guests. And 
thence, when golden chimes drop from high 
heaven, shall your people join ‘‘ the sons of 
God” going up “to present themselves be- 
fore the Lord”; going up iu rapturous 
procession to that Celestial City that 
‘‘hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine init, for the glory of God 
doth lighten it and the Limb is the light 
thereof.” 


XVIII. 

** Serena,” said Philip, ‘‘I were content 
If Tcould fling upon canvas this one vision ; 
this one picture as it stands etherealized 
before me now. Not framed in gilt, as Ra- 
phael judged for best effect; but in black 
ness, alas! of darkness forever. 

“If I could have given the world this, 
ere I had gone hence and been no more, 
they would be coming now to burn cease- 
less candles in this tomb of my blindness; 
to bind thick laurels above these blind eyes, 
Come here, little favorite, Are you look- 
ing atme? Are you listening? 

‘“*The subject is ‘The Death of Hope.’ 
Clouds gathered above the purple curve of 
a mountain form a canopy, like those cur- 
tains of life’s weaving (you must have felt 
the breath stirthem), inwrought with dusky 
tints—dreams of the poets. In the open 
arch spreads in dreamy perspective an 
effulgent sea of sunset, drowning the sun. 
And on that purple slope in the golden re- 
lief, fair as a snow-wreath breathed warm 
by Aurora, reclines the figure of ‘Hope.’ 
Grace, languor, charm irresistible! All 
her beauty perfected upon her unto this 
hour; for Death is Hope’s bridegroom. 

‘‘ All prostrate around her, heavy with 
sighs, are the flowers she smiled upon; ros 
es, carpations, passion flowers, magnolias, 
tropical blossoms of crimson and pearl, 
hectic fruit to consume with her, vines 
bathing her feet with their tears. Magnifi- 
cent birds brooding over her, their eyes 
fixed on her face in mournful intelligence; 
creatures of glorious wings, come to die 
with her, And from the vines at her feet 
a serpent curls upward, his eager head dip- 
ping to her heart like a flame. 

‘*Her face is turned earthward. A faint 
violet shade pervades it. One arm droops 
yieldingly downward; the other lies pas- 
sive across her breast. Slumber has fallen 
upon her limbs and upon her eyelids; on 
her brow and her lips that ‘far-away look’ 
that belongs to the dying; while from un- 
der their shadows her eyes haunt the heart 
with the pleading grief of a child gathering 
sympathy and pity, and trembling far in 
their depths with the question, ‘Must I 
also die?’ 


‘* Pity the thought that words fall upon ! 
Words have buried my picture. But oh! 
for eyes to direct the touch! Oh! for the 
joy of pouring on those billows of sunset 
ethereal calm, breathing tenderest shades 
through the splendor, softening the outlines 
like edges of dreams, and drawing over the 
dying beauty of Hope a tremulous veil, as 
though we saw her through a tear, 

‘Ab! I feel you, Serena. You pity me. 
Iam blind. Little favorite, did I tell you 
that to gather pleasure is life? I take the 
words back. Not to gather; not to receive. 
Receiving is but birth to us of other 
lives. Ourlifeistogive! Life grows; life 
gloriesin giving. Alas! for the blind !” 

‘There is something,” she said to him, 
softly, ‘“‘ that even the blind may give.” 

‘“What is that?” he asked, bitterly. 
‘‘Darkness? Darkness always; darkness 
everywhere; darkness that may be felt ?” 

‘It is not of the earth,” she answered; 
‘* but of the soul. Have you not known it 
—the love of Goi ?” 

“Love!” he said, sadly. ‘‘ Love is light, 
whether it be of God, of the angels, of 
Nature, or of the heart, Light! Simple 
child, you forget. Tam blind,” 

XIX. 

To the piazza in the early morning, when 
the mists were breaking away from the 
Island and the air was mild, Serena brought 
her sewing, and Mary joined her there and 
Ceeny. Philip played for them on bis flute, 
avd little Alice crept from friend to friend, 








lifting her sweet face again and again for 
a kiss. 

Busily the needles flew, and the wide 
basket was full of work, for a terrible con- 
flagration had raged in the city, and, in 
leaving hundreds of people homeless and 
destitute, had made occasion for diligent 
charity. 

Serena’s face was shadowed with care ; 
for with the brief letter from her father, 
containing necessary orders for bis Island 
and appeals to the benevolence of his house- 
hold in behalf of sufferers in the city, came 
one from Arthur, filled with expressions of 
anxiety for Harold, whose overexertion on 
the dreadful night of the fire now threat- 
ened him with the most serious conse- 
quences, 

Serena, conning over Arthur's letter in 
her mind, dared not conjecture what her 
grief would be if ought of evil could touch 
her father; but, though oppressed with 
dread, soothed herself with the fond illu- 
sions of love, which ever casts its fears fa> 
into the future, even when the fatal hour is 
at hand. 

And so busily they sewed they never 
saw the commotion in the Valley—-men run- 
ning to and froat the harbor and women and 
children hurrying down to the shore—till, 
on a sudden, Arthur stood before them, his 
face pale as death and his eyes full of 
trouble. ’ 

‘They had brought Harold home,” he 
said, with faltering lips. 

She saw the slow procession moving 
from the shore—city friends, physicians, 
sailors, and Island people. They were fol- 
lowing the litter that bore his prostrate form. 
Slowly, slowly through the breaking mists 
came that sad procession, bringing him 
home. 

They lifted him from the litter. She 
heard him moan as the strong men took 
him in theirarms. They bore him up the 
steps and to his chamber. 

Presently some one came for Serena. He 
had asked for her. The hall and the stairs 
and the passage leading to his room were 
filled with people, who moved for her to 
pass and gave her looks of pity. 

Faintly he smiled to her, as she leaned 
over him, touched his changed cheek, and 
smoothed the moist hair from his forehead. 
The strong man, in whose strength she had 
so confided that but to feel her hand in 
his were safety from all danger, turned 
now in mortal anguish to his child, All 
day she staid beside him, and all night; 
bathed his brow and hands, soothed him 
with her loving touch, and gave the drops 
of water and morsels of ice to his burning 
lips. 

But on the morrow were hours of agony 
too fearful for her to witness. They forced 
her away; they made her drink forgetful- 
ness; and even when he suffered most she 
slept. Praying to God that her soul might 
pass with his, she fell asleep and dreamed 
—dreamed they wandered together in 
countries of Jight. She saw the world 
with him, and the face of lifejas in a mir- 
ror, never 80 fair before. 


“The struggle is over,” said the phy- 
sician. ‘‘ He will now fall gently to his 
rest.” 

The doors of his chamber were thrown 
open, that the people might draw near, 
He had parting words for them—for Ceeny 
for Philip, for Arthur, and others who 
stood near. But for Serena, for his child, 
he had no parting words. 

The sacrament was administered by that 
aged clergyman, the man Harold loved— 
the friend who had been with him in that 
hour of his youth when his art was re- 
nounced and his earthly treasure stolen 
and said to him: “Go thy way, sell what 
soever thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in Heaven.” 





‘‘Let me die in the open air,” said Har 
old, ‘‘ where I can see the sun.” 

So beneath the trees of the lawn they 
made his dying-bed. And the sun was low 
in the west, and the air still, and faintly 
the waves brokeon the beach; and Nature, 
always kind, was kinder than ever now. 


From the dark pine woods came Helena; 
wildly clad. with hollow cheeks, and roam- 
ing eye, and restless, eager steps—bearing a 
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message by which she thought to sell her 
life for his. 

But when she reached the opening of the 
avenue, and saw how allthings were—knew 
that already he approached the home where 
‘the wicked cease from troubling” and 
danger never comes—she paused. 

There was no need to tell bim now the 
project of revenge. 

A sudden calm fell on her. She came to 
him like a child, knelt at his feet, and, 
breaking her heart in the words, cried to 
him: ‘‘Forgive me!” 

Like a visitor from some other world she 
appeared; like a spirit in the dark woods 
she vanished. And no one started, no one 
questioned. There isno miracle to thoee 
who look on Death! 

Calmly beyond its autumn veil the 
golden sun went down. No gorgeous 
clouds painted in the west its glory unto 
man. Beyond the autumn veil, to the 
Eternal eyes, that sunset shone. 

And night fell on the Island and the sea. 
Night on the Valley paths, where often his 
feet had strayed; night on the homes his 
voice had filled and on the friends who 
loved him; night on the cold wave that was 
Heleva's pillow; night on the cold earth 
where must be made his grave. 

But night nevermore to him. In the 
Light of God, in the Love of God, forever 
and forever. 


XX. 

Upon a narrow couch lay ia its marble 
slumber the noble form. Lamps hung 
above, bound with crépe, veiling the room 
in shadow, but sheddinga full downward 
light upon the drapery of the couch and 
upon Serena, kneeling, clothed in white 
even as the dead, with her forehead pressed 
against the pillow, her hands clasped close 
above, and her long hair drooping motion- 
less to the ground. 

Upon the breast of Harold, as flowers 
strewn against the burial, lay Serena’s 
treasures; the many hopes she had thought 
all safe with him, now perished with him— 
‘* dust to dust.” 

And echoes haunted her in the vault of 
Death. “An end is come; the end is 
come.” ‘‘As for man, his daysare as grass; 
as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it and it is gone, 
and the place thereof shall know it no 
more.” ‘‘ Put not your trust in princes.” 
** Keep yourselves from idols.” 





There is a picture of a mother who has 
a child atsea; and an arch is opened from 
her chamber to the storm, where beneath 
frowning clouds, with the pitiless surge 
beating over it, the wreck appears, and in 
the shrouds the clinging form of her boy. 
So far she can never, never reach him! So 
near the spray is tossed upon her forehead 
and the wild waves beat the floor! 

Into the very depth of home, O sea of 
death, thy billows enter! Thy frozen tears, 
thy ceaseless pulse, thy aching restlessness! 
So far thou holdest from the heart its lost. 
So near thou boldest to the heart its love. 
Thy hope is deadlier than thy despair, O sea 
that wrecks, but drowns not! 


xxi. 

On the evening after Isabel’s marriage— 
the first scene of life that arose for Serena 
beyond the dreary waste—she was sum- 
moned in haste to Miss Augusta, who need- 
ed a friend. 

At intervals for several months she had 
suffered from attacks of a disease that not 
only destroys the body, but in its relentless 
progress deadens and corrodes the func. 
tions of the mind. And on this night the 
stroke was more violent than ever be- 
fore. 

As soon as it was possible, she was re- 
moved to the Island. “She needs the 
gentlest care and kindness,” Serena said; 
*‘and she shall have them here.” 





XXII. 


§¥The band of robbers who long had escaped 
justice were at last captured in one of 
their haunts in the city and consigned to 
prison. Only one of their number was 
missing, and no clue was given by his com- 
rades that could determine his hiding- 
place. 

Little dreamed the Valley people that 
their own peaceful Island had been the 
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scene of these marauders’ secret councils 
and a covert for their prey. 

At sundown, when thesky wasclear and 
the air still, there was heard through the 
Valley a sudden stunning shock and a 
sound as if a hundred cannons were fired 
at a touch; while from the dark side of the 
Island arose a dense white cloud, that 
mounted heavily, and spread slowly away 
eastward, and hung in the heavens long. 

And at night there floated out from the 
bay’s black shades a vessel wrapped in 
flames, that, driving seaward, burned and 
burned, and lighted all the waves around 
with a wild splendor, and flashed into the 
outer darkness sullen glances of despair. 


XXIII. 

It was the bridal-night, and up the tran- 
quil heavens the full moon bore the prom- 
is of another spring. 

The lamps burned dimly through their 
shades, and with mild rays of amethyst 
subdued the glare of gilded ornature and 
mirrors and crimson drapery, giving such 
a chastened radiance as falls through 
stained glass on chapel aisles and altar. 
Serena, by the open window, with hair un- 
bound and flowing robe of white, and only 
childlike peace and tenderness lighting her 
features, hardly seemed the same who an 
hour before had trod the hall with stately 
grace, and conversed with friends of 
Arthur’s ina manner not of childish ap- 
peal or girlish flutter, but with the calm and 
noble sweetness that becomes a woman, 
and that reserve which ever, like beauty, 
veils the soul it breathes. 

From the window she loooked out on the 
city’s lighted avenues and listened dream- 
ily to voices that arose from the streets 
below. All the world was dear to her this 
night. Dear to her the happy everywhere; 
dear to her the lonely, the sorrowful, and 
theerring. She wished that all who knew 
the bitter cup could taste with her life’s 
sweetness. For the impulse of content is 
ever generous, It is only the wretched, the 
trodden, the betrayed and unloved who 
are not always kind. 

Asis the custom on the bridal-night, 
friends came to greet the bride; but in that 
solitude within the city noise, that hang- 
ing-garden of Serena’s thought, the guests 
appeared clothed not in earthly fashion, 
butin garments white as the light. 

She thinks of Arthur. ‘‘ To love,” she 
thinks, ‘‘and to be loved.” ‘‘ How hap- 
py,” she believes, ‘‘ we will make our 
Island! The people shall be glad that we 
live. God has given us gold; and what 
can we not buy with it? Meat for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, shelter for 
the stranger, clothes for the naked, com- 
fort for the sick, and cheer for the impris- 
oned; food and raiment for body and 
mind. Charity shall teach us. ‘‘ So shall 
we be the children of our Father which 
is in Heaven. 

‘* We will work while ’tis called to-day,” 
she says, with a bounding heart; but falters 
not onward, “for the night cometh.” No 
sad voice shall whisper at the bridal. 
Hope weaves the orange blossoms. Faith 
kneels at the altar. Fear enters not with 
Love. Love casts out every thought that 
has not a ‘‘ wedding garment.” 


The door is opened and closed. Arthur 
has entered, and pauses a moment—only a 
moment. 

Hisarms are around her. She looks up 
to bim, smiling; her hands are folded on 
his breast; while in his eyes she sees his 
precious gift to her—that priceless offering 
which only the manliest can give, 


* Tears of joy—there are no faces 
Truer than those so washed.” 


‘But Ceeny, dear,” said Serena, when 
they wereagain together in that chamber 
hung with white drapery, newly furnished 
now for another guest, ‘* will it not be too 
much care for you?” 

“Too much for me?” said Ceeny. ‘‘ No, 
child. Not while you are housekeeper. 
You know my ways aswellasIdo. I 
can trust you with the management. So I 
shall just devote myself to her, without 
any trouble on my mind. Poor thing, she 
needs somebody who understands taking 
care of the sick.” 

So Ceeny became Miss Augusta’s nurse, 
and, notwithstanding her ‘contracted 
mind,’ kindly and faithfully fulfilled ber 





part. For charity ripened within her and 
softened the asperities of her temper; and, 
like those winter apples that hang all sum- 
mer hard and bitter, but when the frost 
falls are found sound and mellow, age 
brought her to favor. 


XXIV. 

‘* Now for a drive,” cries Arthur. And 
away they fly along the Valley road, past 
the cottages and their blooming gardens, 
and the factory lengthened to the harbor, 
and the red mill that warms the willows, 
and the white columns of the new chapel, 
and the schoolhouse crowned with vines; 
across the meadows, in the cool of the hills, 
along the seashore, through the woods, to 
Philip's pretty cottage, fresh built upon a 
hillside that slopes to the ‘‘ Lake Serene,” 
where in the trellised porch are Mary and 
little Alice, and they must pause for greet- 
ing. 

Away then at a dashing rate down the 
smooth, newly-graded avenue, with a 
breathless sweep around the curve of the 
lawn, and a stop triumphant — home 
again. 

Serena alights, radiant with pleasure; 
and as Arthur starts once more—for Philip 
must taste this glorious weather-and glances 
back to the piazza steps, where she stands, 
now smiling to him, he is persuaded to 
flutter himself the world has not known 
for many a day, if ever, such a dear and 
beautiful woman. 


XXV. 

“Open wide the window, good Mar- 
garet! Let the glow of sunset and the 
summer air come in; for these little chil- 
dren, fresh from the garden, must forget 
their play now—must say their evening 
prayer to Him whom best all day their 
gladness worships and rest them till the 
morning. 

Draw aside the snowy folds, uncover the 
smooth pillows, kiss thi se warm lips, happy 
mother! Strange they should fall asleep 
so soon, and sleep so long and deeply, who 
seem to need no slumber. 

Let the glow of sunset and the summer 
aircomein. This is now the nursery, the 
room next Serena’s, that Ceeny so long ago 
deplored as ‘‘a sad, disorderly place, full 
of paints and brushes ”’—an artist’s still. 

For here are the models and the frag- 
ments, the colors and the canvas; here the 
white lines are drawn that Time shall tinge 
and deepen; here that bright ground is 
spread that shall warm all after-tints like 
the deep red of Poussin; and here the finish- 
ing touch of « mother’s hand is given to 
one picture that shall not perish. 


XXVI. 

Not forgotten! The dead cannot be for- 
gotten. Itis the living we change to, neg- 
lect, part from, forget. ’Tis the living 
who will leave us. The dead are with us 
always. 

Not forgotten! Blushes may flit, smiles 
may play, tears may fall for another. These 
are but the sunbeams and the raindrops 
that sparkle in the grass. The grave lies 
beneath—deeper. 

Bearing a light with her, Serena goes 
down to Harold’s chamber of the past. 
And not alone there lingers; but wheth- 
er it is Memory who leans to her heart 
and whispers, or Hope who bears to- 
night the message she will not care to 
question. 

She isachild again in the great city, and 
her father has come to take her home. 
Trusting, she puts her hand in bis and they 
go forth together. Through the windiog 
streets they pass to the dark waters. They 
enter the boat, and he draws her near him. 
folds his cloak about her, asks her if she is 
cold or afraid; and‘ Not cold, not afraid” 
is answered. 

They move away—onward. The wide 
sea is before them, the moon looks down 
through the mists, and the city lights are 
fading. The world is at rest in the Sabbath 
of distance, and silent snows begin to fall 
and draw a veil behind them. 

The waves grow calmer and calmer; the 
horizon-line has vanished; the chain of the 
earth is broken. The shores of a new land 
are circling about them and the gate of to- 
morrow is open. 

They have come to that other Island. 

And the voiee, dearest of voices, speake 
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in her soul: ‘‘ This is our home; this isour 
home forever!” 





‘For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

—— —— 


PRIDE BEFORE DESTRUCTION. 
A SERMON. 


BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 





** Before destruction the heart of man is haughty,” 
—PROVERBS XVIII, 12. 

ALMOST every event has its prophetic pre- 
lude. It is an old and common saying that 
“coming events cast their shadows before 
them.”’ The wise man teaches us the same 
lesson in the verse before us. When destruc- 
tion walks through the land it casts its shadow, 
It is in the shape of pride. When honor visits 
a@ man’s house it casts its shadow before it. It 
is in the fashion of humility. 

‘Before destruction the heart of man is 
haughty.” Pride is as surely the sign of de- 
struction as the change of mercury in the 
weather-glass is the sign of rain ; and far more 
infallibly so than that. ‘ Before honor is hu- 
mility,” even as before the summer sweet birds 
return to sing in our land. Everything hath 
its prelude. The prelude of destruction is 
pride ; and of honor, humility. There is noth- 
ing into whieh the heart of man so easily falls 
as pride; and yet there is no vice which is more 
frequently, more emphatically, and more elo- 
quently condemned in Scripture. 

Against pride prophets have lifted up their 
voices, evangelists have spoken, and teachers 
have discoursed. Yea, more, the everlasting 
God has mounted to the very hights of elo- 
quence when he would condemn the pride of 
man; and the full gushing of the Eternal’s 
mighty language has been most gloriously dis- 
played in the condemnation of the pride of 
human nature. 

Perhaps the most eloquent passage of God’s 
Word is to be found toward the conclusion of 
the Book of Job, where, in most splendid strains 
of unanswerable eloquence, God hides pride 
from man by utterly confoundivg him. And 
there is another very eloquent passage in the 
14th chapter of Isaiah, where the Lord’s holy 
choler seems to have risen up and his anger 
to have waxed hot against the pride of man, 
when he would utterly and effectually con- 
demn it. He says concerning the great and 
mighty king of Babylon: 

“(Hell from beneath i: moved for thee to 
meet thee at thy coming. It stirreth up the dead 
for thee, even all the chief ones of tbe earth; 
it hath raised up from their thrones all the 
kings of the nations. All they shall speak and 
say unto thee, Art thou also become weak as 
we? art thou become like unto us? Tby pomp 
is brought down to the grave, and the noise of 
thy viols: the worm {is spread under thee, and 
the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen 
from heaven, © Lucifer, son of the morning! 
how art thou cut down to the ground, which 
didst weaken the nations! For thou hast. said 
in thine heart, I will asceud into heaven; I will 
exalt thy throne above the stars of God; I will 
sit alyo upon the mount of the congregation, 
io the sides of the north; I will ascend above 
the hights of the clouds; [ will be like the 
most High. Yet thou shalt be hrought down 
to hell, to the sides ofthe pit. They that see 
thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, Is this the man 
that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms ?”’ 

Mark how God addresses him, describing 
Hell itself as being astonished at his fall, see- 
ing that he had mounted so high ; and yet de- 
claring assuredly that bis hight and greatness 
were nothing to the Almighty, that he would 
pull bim down, even though, like an eagle, he 
had buiit his nest among the stars. I say there 
is nothing more eloquently cond d in 
Scripture than pride ; and yet there fs no trap 
into which we poor silly birds so easily flee, no 
pitfall into which, like foolish beasts of the 
earth, we so continually run. 

On the other havd, humility is a grace that 
hath many promises given to itin the Scripture, 
Perbaps most promises are given to faith, and 
love is often considered to be the brightest of 
the train of virtues; yet humility holds by no 
means an inferior place in God’s Word and 
there are hundreds of promises linked to it. 
Every grave seems to be like a nail, on which 
precious blessings hang, and humility hath 
mapy a mercy suspended from it. ‘‘ He that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
bhumbleth himself shall be exalted ’’; ‘‘ blessed 
are the poor in spirit’’; and in multitudes of 
other passages we are reminded that God 
loveth the humble, but that he “ bringeth down 
the mighty from their seats and exalteth th 
humble and meek.” 

‘Before destruction the heart of man is 
haughty.’? I. Pride, what is it? Il. Pride, 
where is its seat? The heart of man. And III. 





Pride, what is its consequence? Destruction. 

I. In the first place, 1 must try to describe 
prideto you. I might paint it as being the 
worst malformation of allthe monstrous things 
im creation; It hath nothing lovely in it, noth- 
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ing in proportion; but everything in disorder. 
It is altogether the very reverse of the crea- 
tures which God hath made, which are pure 
and holy. Pride, the first-born son of Hell, is 
indeed like its parent, all unclean and vile, 
and in it there is neither form, fashion, nor 
comeliness. 

1. In the firat place, pride is a groundless 
thing. It standeth on the sands; or,worse than 
that, it puts its foot on the billows, which yield 
beneath its tread; or, worse still, it stands on 
bubbles, which soon must burst beneath its 
feet. Of all things, pride has the worst foot- 
hold. It has no solid rock on earth whereon to 
placeitself. We have reasons for almost every- 
thing but we have no reasons for pride. Pride 
isathing which should be unnatural to us, 
for we have nothing to be proud of. What is 
therein man of which he should glory? 

Our very creation is enough to humble us. 
What are we but creatures of today? Our 
frailty should be sufficient to lay us low, for 
we shall be gone to-morrow. Our ignorance 
should tend to keep pride from our lips. What 
are we, but like the wild ass’s colt which 
kooweth nothing ? And oursins ought effectu- 
ally to stop our mouths and lay usin the dust. 
Of all things in the world, pride toward God 
is that which hath the very least excuse. It hath 
neitber stick nor stone whereon to build. Yet, 
like the spider, it carrieth its own web in its 
bowels, avd can of itself spin that wherewith 
to catch i's prey. It seems to stand upon it- 
self, for it hath nothing besides whereon it can 
rest. 

O man, learn to reject pride, seeing that 
thou hast no reason for it. Whatever thou art 
thou hast nothing to make thee proud. ‘The 
more thou hast, the more thou art in debt 
to God; and thou shouldst not be proud of 
that which renders thee a debtor. Con- 
sider thine origin. Look back to the 
hole of the pit whence thou was digged, 
Jonsider what thou wouldst have been, 
even now, if it were not for Divine grace. 
And consider that thou wilt yet be lost in Hell 
if grace does not hold thee up. Consider that 
amongst the damned there are none that 
would have been more damned than thyself if 
grace had not kept thee from destruction. 
Let this consideration humble thee, that thou 
hast naught whereon to ground thy pride. 


2. Again, it is a brainless thing, as wellas a 
groundless thing; for it brings no profit with it. 
There is no wisdom in a self-exaltation. Other 
vices have rome excuse; for men seem to gain 
by them. Avarice, pleasure, lust have some 
plea; but the man who is proud sells his soul 
cheaply. He opens wide the flood-gates of his 
heart, to let men see how deep is the flood 
within his soul. Then suddenly it floweth 
out,and all is gone. And all for nothing—for 
one puff of empty wind, one word of sweet 
applause—the soul is gone and not a drop is 
left. 

In almost every other sin we gather up the 
ashes when the fire is gone. But here, what is 
left? The covetous man hath his shining 
gold; but what hath the proud man? He has 
less than he would have had without his pride 
and is no gainer whatever. O man, if thou 
wert as mighty as Gabriel, and bad all his holi- 
ness, still thou wouldst be an arrant fool to be 
proud ; for pride would sink thee from thine 
angel station to the rank of devils, and bring 
thee from the place where Lucifer, son of the 
morning, once dwelt, to take up thine abode 
with hideous fiends ia perdition ! 

Pride exalts its head and seeks to honor it 
self ; but it is of all things most despised. It 
sought to plant crowns upon its brow; and so 
it hath done, But its bead was hot, and it put 
an ice crown there, and it melted all away. 
Poor pride has decked itself out finely some- 
times. It hath put on its most gaudy apparel, 
and said to others: ‘‘ How brilliant I appear!” 
But, ah! Pride, like a harlequin, dressed in thy 
gay colors, thou art all the more fool for that. 
Thou art but a gazing stock for fools less fool- 
ish than thyself. Thou hast no crown, as 
thou thinkest thou hast; nothing solid and 
real. All is empty and vain. 


If thou, O man, desirest shame, be proud. 
A monarch has waded through slaughter to a 
throne and shut the gates of mercy on man- 
kind to win a little glory ; but when he has ex- 
alted himself and has been proud, worms have 
devoured him, like Herod, or have devoured 
his empire till it passed away, and with it bis 
pride and glory. Pride wins no crowns. Men 
never bonor it—not even the menial slaves 
of earth; for all men look down on the 
proud man and think him less than them- 
selves, 

3. Again, pride is the maddest thing that can 
exist. It feeds upon its own vitals; it will 
take away its own life, that with its blood it 
may make a purple for its shoulders; it sap- 
peth and undermineth its own house, that it 
may build its pinnacles a litile higher, and 
then the whole structure tumbleth down. 
Nothing proves men so mad as pride. 

For this they have given up rest, and ease, 
nd repose, to find rank and power among men, 








For this they have dared to risk their hope of 
salvation, to leave the gentle yoke of Jesus, 
and go toiling wearily along the way of life, 
seeking to save themselves by their own works, 
and at last to stagger into the mire of fell de- 
spair. O man, hate pride, flee from it, abhor 
it, let it not dwell with thee. If thou wantest 
to have a madman in thy heart, embrace pride, 
for thou shalt ne’er find one more mad than 


he, 

4, Then pride is a Protean thing. It changes 
itsshape; it isall forms in the world. You may 
find it in any fashion you may choose. You may 
see it in the beggar’s rags, as well as In the rich 
man’s garment. It dwells with the rich and 
with the poor. The man without a shoe to his 
foot may be as proud as if he were riding in a 
chariot. Pride can be found in every rank of 
society ; among all classes of men. Sometimes 
it is an Arminian, and talks about the power of 
the creature; then it turns Calvinist, and 
boasts of its fancied security—forgetful of the 
Maker, who alone can keep our faith alive. 

Pride can profess any form of religion. It may 
be a Quaker, and wear no collar to its coat ; it 
may be a Churchman, and worship God in 
splendid cathedrals ; it may be a Dissenter, and 
go tothe common meeting-house. It is one of 
the most catholic things in the world; it at- 
tends all kinds of chapels and churches, Go 
where you will, you will see pride. It cometh 
up with us to the house of God. It goeth with 
us to our houses. It is found on the mart 
and the exchange ; in the streets and every- 
where. Let me hint at one or two of the 
forms it assumes. 

Sometimes pride takes the doctrinal shape. 
It teaches the doctrine of self-sufficiency. It 
tells us what man cax do, and will not allow 
that we are lost, fallen, debased, and ruined 
creatures, a8 we are. It hates divine sovereign- 
ty and rails at electiov. Then, if itis driven 
from that, it takes another form. It allows 
that the doctrine of free grace is true ; but it 
does not feel it. It acknowledges that salva- 
tion is of the Lord alone ; but still it prompts 
men to seek Heaven by their own worke, eveu 
by the deeds of the law, 

And, when driven from that, it will persuade 
men to join something with Christ in the mat- 
ter of salvation ; and, when that is all reot up 
and the poor rag of our righteousness is all 
burned, pride will get into the Coristian’s heart, 
as well asthe sinuer’s. It will flouri-h under 
the name of self sufficiency, teaching the 
Christian that he is “rich and fucreased in 
goods, having need of nothing.’’ It will tell 
him that he does not need daily grace, that 
past. experience will do for to-morrow, that he 
knows enoug), toils enough, prays enough. 

It will make him forget that he has *‘ not yet 
attained.’ It will not allow him to press for- 
ward to the things that are before, forgetting 
the things that are behind. It enters into his 
heart, and tempts the believer to set up an 
independent business for himself, and until 
the Lord brings about a spiritual bankruptcy 
pride will keep bim from going to God. 


Pride has ten thousand shapes. It is not 
always that stiff and starched gentleman that 
you picture it. Itis a vile, ereeping, insinuat- 
fog thing, that will twist itself like a serpent 
into our hearts. It will talk of bumility and 
prate about being dust and ashes. I have 
known men talk about their corruption most 
marvelously, pretending to be all humility, 
while at the same time they were the proudest 
wretches that could be found this side the gulf 
of separation. 

Oh! my friends, ye cannot tell how many 
shapes pride will assume. Look sharp about 
you, or you will be deceived by it; and when 
you think you are entertaining angels you will 
find you have been receiving devils unawares. 

II. Now I have to speak of the seat of pride 
—the heart. The true throne of pride every- 
where isthe heartof man. If, my dearfrlends, 
we desire, by God’s grace, to put down pride, 
the only way is to begin with the heart. Now 
let me tell you a parable in the form of an 
Eastern story, which will set this truth in its 
proper light. 

A wise man in the East, called a dervish, in 
bis wanderings, came suddenly upon a mount- 
ain, and he saw beneath his feet a smiling val- 
ley, in tre midst of which there flowed a river. 
The sun was shining on the stream and the 
water, as it reflected the sunlight, leeked pure 
and beautiful. When he descended, he found 
it was muddy and the water utterly unfit for 
drinking. Hard by he saw a young man, ia the 
dress of a sbepherd, who was with much dili- 
gence filtering the water for his flocks, At 
one moment he placed some of the water in a 
pitcher, and then, allowing it to stand, after it 
bad settled he poured the clean fluid into a 
cistern. 

Then in another place he would be seen 
turning aside the current for a little, and let- 
ting it ripple over the sand and the «tones, that 
it might be filtered aud the impurities removed. 
The dervish watched the young man endeav- 
oring to fill a large cistern with clear water. 
And he said to him: “ My son, why all this 
toil? What purpose dost thou answer by it ?”’ 
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The young man replied : ‘‘ Father, I am a shep- 
herd. This wateris so filthy that my flock will 
not drink of it ; and therefore I am obliged to 
purify it, little by little. So I collect enough in 
this way that they may drink; but it is hard 
work,”’ 

So saying, he wiped the sweat from his brow, 
for he was exhausted with bis toil. ‘“ Right 
well hast thou labored,’’ said the wise man ; 
“but dost thou know thy toil is not well ap- 
plied? With half the labor thou mightest at- 
tain a better end. I should conceive that the 
source of this stream must be impure and pol- 
luted. Let us take a pilgrimage together and 
see.”? They then walked some miles, climbing 
their way over many a rock, until they came to 
a spot where the stream took its rise. 


As soon as they came near to it they saw 
flocks of wild fowl flying away and wild beasts 
of the earth rushing into the forest. These 
had come to drink aod had soiled the water 
with their feet. They found an open well, 
which kept continually flowing; but, by reason 
of these creatures, which perpetually disturbed 
it, the stream was always turbid and muddy. 
‘My son,”’ said the wise man, ‘‘set to work 
now to protect the fountain and guard the 
well which is the source of this stream; and 
when thou hast done that, if thou canst keep 
these wild beasts and fowls away, the stream 
will flow of itself all pure and clear and thou 
wilt have no longer need for thy toil.”? The 
young man did it; and as he labored the wise 
old man said to him: “‘ My son, hear the word 
of wisdom.. If thou art wrong, seek not to 
correct thine outward life, but eeek first to get 
thy heart correct ; for out of it are the issues 
of life and thy life shall be pure when once thy 
heart is so.” 

In like manner, if we would get rid of pride, 
we should not proceed to arrange our dress by 
adopting some special costume or to qualify 
our language by using an outlandish tongue; 
but let us seek of God that he would purify 
our hearts from pride, and then assuredly, if 
pride is purged from the heart, our life also 
shall be bumble. Make the tree good, and 
then the fruit sball be good. Make the fount- 
ain pure, and the stream shall be sweet. Oh! 
that God might grant us all by his grace that 
our hearts may be kept with diligence, so that 
pride may never enter there, lest we be haugh- 
ty in our hearts and find that afterward 
cometh wrath. 

IIT. This brings me to the other point, which 
is the consequence of pride—deatruction ; a fact 
which we can prove by bundreds of instances 
in Scripture. When men have become proud, 
destruction has come upon them. See you yon 
bright angel chanting the loud anthem of 
praise before his Maker’s throne. Can 
anything tarnish that angel’s glory, rob him 
of his harp, despoil him of his crown? 
Yes. See! There enters a destroyer whose 
name is Pride. He assaults the angel, and 
his harp-strings are snapped in twain, His 
crown is taken from bis brow and his glory is 
departed, and yon falling spirit descending 
into bell is he who once was Lucifer, son of 
the morning. He has now become Father of 
Nights, even the Lord of Darkness, Satan, the 
falien one. 

See again that happy pair walking amid lus- 
cious fruits and flowery walks and bowers of 
paradise? Can aught spoil Eden avd ruin 
those happy beings? Yes. Pride comes inthe 
shape of a serpent, and asks them to seek to be 
as gods. They eat of the forbidden fruit, and 
pride withers their paradiee and blasts their 
Eden. Out they go to till the ground whence 
they were taken, to beget and to bring forth us 
who are their children, sons of toil and sor- 


Ww. 

Or look upon the sweet Psalmist, that man after 
God’s own heart, continually singing his Maker's 
praise? Cain aught make him sad? Can you 
suppose that he shall ever be laid prostrate on 
the earth, groaning acd crying, and usking 
“‘that the bones which God hath broken may 
rejoice”? Yes. Pride candothat. It will put 
into his heart that he will number his people, 
that he will count the tribes of Israel, to show 
how great and mighty is his empire. It is 
done, and a terrible pestilence sweeps o’er bis 
land on account of his pride. Let David's 
aching heart. show how destruction comes to a 
man’s glory when he once begins to make a 
god of it. 

Behold Hezekiah, that good man who, like 
David, was much after God’s own heart. He 
is rich and increas«d in goods. The Babylon- 
ian ambassadors are come, and he shows them 
all he has, Do you not hear that threatening, 
‘«Thy treasures shall be carried away and thy 
sons and thy daughters shall be servants to the 
kiog of Babylon’? ‘The destruction of Heze- 
kiah’s wealth must come, because he is proud 
thereof. 

But see the most notable instance of all— 
yonder palace, parhaps the most magnificent 
which has ever yet been built. In it there 
walks one who, lifting up his head on high as 
if he were more than mortal man, exclaims: 
“See ye this great Babylon that I have 





builded ?”” Oh! pride, what hast thou done? 






Thou hast more power than a wizard’s wand! 
Mark the mighty builder of Babylon creeping 
on the earth. Like oxen, be is devouring grass, 
his nails have grown like birds’ claws, his hair 
like eagles’ feathers, and bis heart has gone 
from him. Pride did all that, that it may be 
fulfilled which God hath written: “Before 
destruction the heart of man is haughty.” 

Is thine heart haughty, sinner, this morning ? 
Dost thou despise God’s sovereignty? Wilt 
thou not submit thyself to Christ’s yoke? 
Dost thou seek to weave a righteousness of 
thine own? Art thou seeking to be orto do 
something ? Art thou desirous of being great 
and mighty in thine own esteem? Hear me, 
then, sinner. Destruction is coming upon thee. 
As truly as ever thou exaltest thyself thou 
shalt be abased. Thy destruction, in the fullest 
and blackest sense of the word, is hurrying on 
to overwhelm thee. 

And oh! Christian, is thine heart haughty 
te-day? Art thou come here glorying in thy 
graces? Art thou proud of thyself that thou 
hast had such high frames and such sweet 
experiences? Mark thee, brother, there is a 
destruction coming to thee also. Some of thy 
proud things will be pulled up by the roots; 
some of thy graces will be shattered, and thy 
good works, perhaps, will become loathsome 
to thee, and thou wilt abhor thyself in dust 
and ashes. As truly as ever thou exaltest thy- 
self there will be a destruction come to thee, 
Osaint, The destruction of thy joys and of thy 
comforts, though there can be no destruction 
of thy soul. 

Pride, you know, is most likely to meet with 
destruction because it is too tall to walk up- 
right. Nature itself tells us to avoid high 
thiogs. Who is he that can stand upon an 
eminence without a reeling brain and without 
a temptation to cast himself down? Pride, 
when most successful, stands in slippery 
places, Who would choose to dwell on a pin- 
nacle of the temple? That is where pride has 
built its house, and verily it seems but natural 
that pride shculd down if pride will up. God 
will carry out this saying : ‘‘ Before destruction 
the heart of man is haughty.” Yet, beloved, I 
am persuaded that all Ican say to you or to 
myself can neyer keep pride from us. The 
Lord alone can bolt the door of the heart 
against pride. Pride is like the flies of Egypt. 
All Pharaoh’s soldiers could not keep them 
out. AndI am sure all the strong resolutions 
and devout aspirations we may have cannot 
keep pride out, unless the Lord God Almighty 
sends a strong wind of his Holy Spirit to sweep 
it away out of our hearts. 


Sanitary, 


A SOCIAL VIEW OF HEALTH. 





WE would like every American citizen to 
pau-e for a moment in consideration of Health 
asa great civic and social trust. Each indi- 
vidual is so related to every other that the 
social aspect of every question must be can- 
vassed. Just now great problems as to the 
adjustment of labor and capital are up for 
special agitation. They are so because the 
condition of the laboring classes is not satis- 
factory. A people cannot be happy and a 
country cannot be really prosperous unless 
the true comfort of the whole people is worked 
for. Hence, there is need of weighing the 
burdens of society. One after another is te be 
taken in hand, that we may estimate the heavi- 
ness and the forces required fora lifting or, 
at least, a lightening. Communism, Kearney- 
ism, trampism mean very much that is bad 
and to be crushed by the strong arm of law. 
They also mean that there are real disabilities 
under which society labors, which are t° be 
provided for out of the common fund, for the 
common defense. Intelligence, success, and 
higher grades of social position do involve a 
debt owed to the more dependent cl 
which must be discharged on some other basis 
than mere wages. 

If the landlord tacks away his tenant’s fam- 
fly where ill health deducts twenty per cent. 
from the weekly stipends and as much more 
in low spirits and uneasiness, we have a seri- 
ous factor for the nation. If a license to sell 
alcohol is the revenue of our merchandise, 
while poverty is the direct result in thousands 
of homes, along with misery, must not the 
government lift the burden, rather than in- 
crease the wages? We believe that the time 
has come when this study of the social condi- 
tion of the American masses is fraught with 
the deepest concern. What afflictions come 
upon whole populations, what losses, what 
poverty and degradation from avoidable causes 
of disease, let hospitals, infirmaries, asylums, 
and penal institutions tell by their prom- 
inence; but, multiplied by thousands, let the 
uncomfortable homes of the masses tell 
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still more. Itis so that there are always evils 
from which the dependent classes of society 
cannot protect themselves. It is not a mere 
outgush of philanthropy or governmental mu- 
nificence for the state iu some measure LO pro- 
vide for this. There are real bodily rigote 
which must be corferred on such classes, 
without any great feeling on our part that we 
are magna imous and that they bave no 
claims. We have been much is terested in one 
of the English histories, which for every 
period has its chapter on the social condition 
of the people. You may trace real results 
more in that line and plan of national life 
than in any mere mivisterial policy. It 
is one of the grand things of English 
juri-prudence and statesmansbip now that it 
looks so closely after the so-ial and health 
aspects of the vation. We have had occa+ion 
recently to review some of the statistics of the 
Registrar-General'’s office, which for nearly 
forty years bave been recorded and studied 
with great care. It is delightful to see how 
figures clastify into social facts, and tven how 
the government makes up its budget for the 
welfare of ite artisans and of its families en that 
basis. We always refer with pleasure to tbe 
volume of the Voluntary Citizens’ Association 
of New York of 1866. The committee of 
twelve was headed by the name of Hamilton 
Fish and ended with that of Morris Ketct.um, 
with names of Brown, and Roosevelt, and such 
like interspersed. They summoned to their 
ald twenty-four of the leading pbysicians «f 
New York, aud commenced tte system of santi- 
tary administration which in the last twelve 
years has saved the city several epidemics 
and thousands of lives, In their introductory 
statement the committee rays : ‘‘ There are cer- 
tain political and social aspects of thi: question 
that ought to be studied by every intelligent 
eitizeo. Tie high brick blocks aud clusely- 
packed houses, woere the mobs originate, are 
hives of sickness and vice. Tbe elements of pop- 
ular di-cord are gathered in those wre'chedly 
constructed tenant-houses, where poverty, dis- 
ease, and crime find an sabede, H:re disease 
in its most loatbsome forms propagates iteelf.” 
These men started out their noble band of in- 
epectors ‘to make savitiry inquiry, accompe- 
nied by needed per-onal advice.” We are 
wanting now far more of jast such mission- 
aries. Toere is need of the spirit of the Mas- 
ter, but there is also a need of the recognition 
that we must first eleva'e and {1 fourm before we 
eanc nvert. Acity missionary went to an at 
tic room and told asbivering woman sbout the 
Gospel. ‘Ob! yes,’’ said sbe, ‘that may be 
good. BatLameocold. The fire ts out and I 
have no coals to kindle it.” The first Gospel 
work then and tbere was to give comfort to 
that body. We all admit it; but prac ically 
bow much we overlook the study of methods 
for delivering the poor from home discom- 
forts, of which the greatest is disease. As an 
outcome of pr: sent agitations, we do want to 
see more organiz d «ffort for the health of 
families in their homes, of children in tbeir 
schools, aod of artisans in their workehoys. 
We do believe it their right to be made more 
comfortable, either at the expense of the em- 
ployers or at the public expense. We belleve, 
for the interert of all and for the common 
wealth, that more effort should be mede in 
these directions. Spasmodic charities may 
tend to encourage vagranucy and idleness ; but 
there is no more feasible wy of making good 
citizenstip and content'-d workmen then for 
us to orgavizs in cities and villages for the 
purpose of helping to mike bomes happy. 
The health tract io ite place is as potent for gocd 
as the religious tract. Instruction as to local 
causes of disease and the best methods of 
guarding against sickuess is as acceptable as 
any kind of information we can impart to 
households. In the country we have seen 
meny a family of a laborer made better off 
every hour becaus+ the wife of the farmer in- 
terested hereelf for their tenant. Here and 
there an English mavufacturer bes shown us 
what can be done for his own interest by his 
care for the families of bis operatives. We beg 
our readers to take thought in au organizing 
way for the health and happiness of the people, 
and how much it behooves us to apply our- 
selves to the work as a method of national prog- 
ress, “Pablic health is public wealth.’? Pub- 
lic health is soctal comfort. It helps on moral 
forces. it concerns good goveroment, for it 
bears largely on that greatest concern of a 
nation, the heppiness and prosperity of the 
citizen. 








THERE have been innumerable experiments 
made with various anesthetic and other sub- 
stances to c unteract the nervous excitement 
produ’ed incases of traumatic tetanus or k ck- 
jaw. Weno ice in The Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter an essay ov its treatment by means of 
ebloral hydrate which tends to show that no 
other method of treatment bas produced so 
good results. It is notshown to be an absolute 
specific, a8 cases have proved fa'al under the 
treatment but in a considerable majority of 
the cases treated a cure has been effected. 
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Biblical Research. 


Captain Burton's late book treats of his 
firet expedition to Midian. His last trip fs 
described in @ paper or address before the 
British Assoelation, He said that many errors 
bave been made about the location «f Midian ; 
but the modern Midtanites, the lineal descend- 
ante of the five tribes of Bedaween, who have 
occupied the country from the earlie+t times, 
give a very precise topograpbical definitton of 
the Hmits of the country. According to this 
definition, the country extended from a potot a 
little north of tbe Gulf of Akaba to the borders 
of the Hedjaz, or country of the Mussulman 
sacred cities of Arabia, giving it a length of 
218 direct geograp!ical miles, with a breadth 
varying from 835 to 70 miles. The second ex- 
pedition, whicb started on the 19:h of Decem- 
ber last, and was traversing the country for 
four months, was on a large scale. The party 
made three separate jourveys, in Northern, 
Central, and Southern Midian respectively, 
discovering, especially on the third and last 
journey, extensive traces of the anclent gold 
mines, and indications that there is a large 
arena of gold-bearing quartz as yet unworked, 
They vistred the ruins of several ancient cities, 
which they succeeded in identifying with 
places described by Ptolemy and by the 
medieval Arabian geographers. In one city, 
the ancient capital of Northern Midian, they 
found a palace, the walls of which had been 
built of pure alabaster, now crumbling to ealt- 
like dust, and catacombs abounding in deep- 
cut ipecriptions and containing aleo some fine 
sculptures, photographs «f which Captain 
Burton exhibited. ‘lhe expedition made two 
important geographical discovertes, In the 
first place, they found that the volcanic region 
lyicg eastward of Midian bas a much greater 
area than has been commonly supposed, ex- 
tending from the southeastof the Dead Sea 
southward for fully 400 ge graphical miles, 
acd forming, in fact, the western wall or abut- 
ment of El Meji—tnat Central Arabia which is 
the native seat of the Arabian blood borse and 
of all that fs best and bravest in the Arab race. 
The re‘ond important geographical discovery 
was that of a great wady, or dry watercourse, 
in Southern Midian, which was utterly ignored 
in the hydrographic charts and fu maps; but 
which was, pnevertbeless, a most important 
caravan path into the foter{f or, and in the old 
days was part of one of the great trade routes 
bet ween the east and the west of the Old World. 
Captain Burton described his discoveries of 
gold and silver-bearing quartz, chalcedony, and 
turquoise mines. 





.... With us opinion universally favors the 
eleva'ed soutbern portion of the western biil, 
entering intothe area of Jerusalem, for the 
City of David. But of lite certalo German 
scholars of biblical geograpby—such as Menke, 
Furrer, Schick—bhave been foclined to regard 
the southern portion of the lower eastern bill 
as the true rite, where now the Meequeel- dqva 
stands. This preference is shared by Dr. 
Ferdinand Miiblan, a profeseor in Dorpat, to 
whom the writing of the important article on 
Jerusalem was committed by Dr. Eduard C. 
Aug. Riebm, for bis “Dictionary of Biblical An- 
t'quity,”” now being issued. Dr. Miihlan thinks 
toat, although the eastern bill is lower, it is 
much wore ruitable for building a fortress on 
then the western bigbt. In ancient times it 
fell off into the Tyropmon and Kidron val- 
eys much more abruptly than at the present. 
moment, while on the north, in that deep 
cross depression known by us under the title 
of The Pool Bethesda, it had a natural bound- 
ary and protection. Itis plain that on such 
an elevation a besieged fortress might long 
bold out under a hostile assault, Only the 
southern balf of the present so called Temple 
Area was thus built upon, giving for the dimen- 
siors of the City of David a length of about 
balf a mile by perbaps a thousand fret of 
width. The old Jebusite quarters may well 
bave been on the eastern terrace of the western 


(bil, and. the colony of Jndab and Benjamin 
‘upon the higher western shoulder, 


Such re- 
lations certainly sub+isted under David’s reign, 
for the Jebusites were neitber blotted out of 
existence nor driven away; but were spared, 
as tbe bargain with Arauoah indicates. On the 
south the city stretches down almost as far as 
the valley of Hinnom. Here Kiog David is 
supposed by these authorities to have passed 
the thirty-three years of his residence, in a 
town which rapidly grew up under his hand 
and the rich spoils of numerous victories. 


....The Turkish Government is very careful 
bow it allows any foreigner to dig for the 
treasures of architecture or paleontology 
buriedin Babylon or Nineveh, But, The Times 
of India mentions that native brick merchavts 
are excavating the Mujelibeh mound, to get 
bricks and sculptured stone to build houses in 
the town of Hillab. Every brick is stamped 
with the name of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Kine Arts. 


Tue progress of elementary instruction in 
art in the British schools is indicated by a late 
report. The total number of persons taught 
drawing, paloting, and modeling through the 
agency of the Art and Science Department 
was, in 1875, 448,689; in 1876, 580,412; and 
last year, 610,620, The pumber of students 
taught in art classes was 20579; and 549,010 
children were taught drawiog in elementary 
day schools, against 460,961 in 1876. 
During the period of 1873-7 the number of in- 
stitutions in which instruction is given in 
drawing or in higher art, with the aid of the 
Department and subject to its inspection, bas 
nearly doubled. The number of persons 
taught and of exercites and works examined 
has more than doubled during the same period ; 
while the total amouvt of the aid given by the 
Department in the form of payments on the 
results of this instruction, as tested by examin- 
ations has risen, from £31,918, in 1878, to £49,- 
960, in 1877, or nearly 60 per cent. The lectures 
delivered in the Lecture Theater of the South 
Kensington Museum were attended by 8,481 
persons; the evening lectures to workiogmen 
at the Royal School of Mines by 1,227 persons; 
and 172 science teachers attended the specia) 
course of leetures provided for their instruc- 
tion in the new Science Schools at South Ken- 
singtou. The varions courses of lectures de- 
livered in connection with tre Department ia 
Dublin were attended by about 4,300 persons. 
The total number of persons, therefore, who 
received direct instruction as students, or by 
means of lectures in connection with the Sci- 
ence and Art Department, in 1877 is 681,367, 
showing an increase, as compared with the 
number in the previous year, of 81,199, ormore 
thao 134g percent. The attendance at the Art 
and Edueational Libraries at South Kensing- 
ton continues to increase. 


..eeIn the Contemporary Review M. Levor- 
mant describes the architecture of the building 
erected by the Evyptian Government in the 
Trocadero Park. It is atruly sctentific work, 
wortby of our most serious attention, as an 
exact fac-simile, constructed under M. Mari- 
ette’s directions and from ancient sculptures, 
of a dwelling-house of the ancient empire. 
Owing to monumental data, it has been found 
possible, with scarcely any aid from mere con- 
jecture, to reproduce one of these structures 
in light wood, such as that of the plane and 
the palm—the two most frequent trees in 
Egypt—in building which the Egyptians of 
old (like the Russian peasants of to-day) never 
squared the tree-trunks before using them. 
All the ornamentation consists in arranging 
these outwardly couvex beams alternately in 
perpendicular and horizontal Ines, and leay- 
ing here and there open spaces, to admit air 
and keep them in some measure cool ; a few 
carved lotus leaves gracefully grouped at in- 
tervale alone relieving the monotony of the 
straight lines. Such is the mode of building 
in wood which, imitated in stone, affords the 
type of characteristic architectural decoration 
of the age of the Pyramids, when it was used 
exclusively in tombs; for the Egyptians did 
not,as has been 8o long supposed, begin by 
living as troglodytes. Their oldest buildings 
were of wood, raised in the midst of the Nile 
Valley, surrounded by land fertilized by its 
periodic rise ; aod in the earliest hypogea hol- 
lowed out by them In the sides of the Arabian 
and Libyan mountain chains they have eopied 
the style and arrangement of those light struc- 
tures the type of which, with some slight 
variations, bas always continued to be that of 
their dwellings. 


.-seDirector Werner’s great picture of the 
Berlin Congrees makes rapid progress. Lord 
Beaconsfield stande at the upper end of the 
Congress table, leaning over Prince Gortecha- 
koff’s chair and laughirg with him. Bis- 
marck stands unmoved in the center, while 
near him Counts Andrassy and Schouvsloff ap- 
proach tosbake hands. The Turkish delegates 
occupy a corner by themselves and the French 
and Italians are arranged in groups. It will 
be a fine picture, as well as historical monu- 
ment. 


...-A portrait of remarkable historical in- 
terest and of considerable artistic value has 
been offered for purchase to the British Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. It is a likeness of 
Charles Lamb, painted by bis friend, William 
Hazlitt, and presented by him to Coleridge. 
Crabb Robineon has spoken of it with approval 
in his “ Diary.’’ 


....There is in England an annual compe- 
tition for success in art work among the pupils 
of the public art schools of Great Britain. 
This year 1.400 works were selected out of 
138,045 offered for competition from 142 
schools of art. The successful competitor for 
the chief prize is Miss Elizabeth Grace, 


...-A folio collection will soon be printed 
containing between one and two hundred dif- 





ferent portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. 


[September 19, 1878. 


Personalities. 


AT least one Englishman could forgive 
Abrabam Lincoln for splitting rails, and tbat 
is Mr. Gladstone. Tuis is what a fellow-En- 
glishman caught bim at not long since: “ As. 
we were walking down the drive from P: ny- 
mynydd,”’ be says, ‘‘ we heard the sound ofa 
wood-cautter, aud unexpectedly we came face 
to face with the right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,. 
witb hat, coat, and vest off, and with his sbirt- 
sleeves rolled up avd braces down, felling a fir- 
tree. He had just begun, and bid us welcome. . 
He asked us where we hao come from; and when 
we told bim Sheffeld be at once wanted to 
know all about the meetirg in the Square, and 
if it was true that there was a great noise aad 
if tbe show of hands was in favor of Mr. Mun- - 
della. My Sister Ames told bim it was, and 
he said: ‘Mr. Mundella is a good memper and 
Sheffeld ougbt to stick to him.’ He went tu’ 
work at the tree, and in half an hour it came: 
down witb a crash. He showed us the ax,. 
and said it was the American style. The shaft . 
was made of hickory wood and was very thin,. 
but very tougb. He works harder than I' 
should like; but he said it did him good. I 
was pleased at the sight, ana shall seod you: 
one of his chips, which was cut to-day at 4 
o’clock.”’ 





....Few spots on this continent combine so» 
many historical asrociatious as Ticonderoga, . 
and probably po one is more familiar with: 
them thanthe Rev. Joveph Cook. Long before: 
Boston knew bim he wrote a “local history ”° 
of the place, and now he shows his interest in: 
it by a still more substantial sign. While: 
spending his vacation there this tummer, be: 
conceived the idea of putting up a monument,. 
at his own expense, on the spot where the: 
“British hero,’? Lord George Howe, fell, im 
1758. It is a shaft of white marble on a case: 
of blue stone, At the unveiling, on Auvust: 
29th, Mr. Cook delivered ove of his character-- 
istic, eloquent addresses. 


.... There is at last some slight inducement 
for an Englirh woman to become the wife off 
an English author; that ic, if he amounts to: 
anything. The British Goverument kindly 
remembers her for her husband's sake. Thus,, 
among the civil pensions granted duxing the: 
year ending in June, Lady Creasy receiveds 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, in recognition: 
of the late Str Edward Creasy’s literary work.. 
George Cruikshank’s widow received five: 
bundred and the widow of the Rev. Riesard! 
Shilleto, of Cambridge, the eminent Greek 
scbolar, as much as Lady Greasy. Gi orge Mace 
donald has received five hur dred dollars. 


«++-Prof, Swing’s bealth unfortunately eom- 
pels him to d-clive all but light literary work 
beyond bis pulpitand pari:h duties. He takes 
occasion to sayin a note that he is nowno 
more thau a contributor to the Alliance, and 
he also disclaims reeponribility for the ap- 
pearance tn its columns of certain disparag- 
ing criticisms on Yale Ci llege. “I love so 
much all the great rehools of the land,” he 
writes, ‘‘that should not publi-h a paragraph 
against the good fame of any ore of them 
without having first become perfectly informed 
| of all questions of fact.” 


+++-General MacMahon’s term as President - 
of the French Republic ends when President . 
Hayes’s dors—in 1880; and they are catvassing 
the successorship there about as early as we ; 
are here. Gambetta is the looming French ; 
candidate. The American asp!ravt is—several. |, 
Most men would prefer the Freneh posi fon.- 
with its vearly salary of $120,000, an allow. - 
ance of $60,000 for houschold expenses, andi 
palaces, castles, and chateaux at bis disposal) 
here and there, witheut ex'ra charge. 


..-.Can “Line upon Line’ and “Peep off 
Day” ever go out of print or out of mind? 
Their autboress, Mre. Thomas Mortimer, died! 
at Runton, Evgland, a few days ago, at the 
age of seventy-eix She began publishing 
juvenile works about 1835, and, in the opinion 
of the Fall Mall Gazette, they have had more 
readers than the books af,any modern writer. 


...-Edouard Reimenyi, the famous violinist 
and “the most celebrated interpreter of the 
national music of Hungary,” is announced to 
begin a concert tour through the United States 
early in November. He fs solo violinist to the 
Emperor of Austria and has been making a 
sensation in Paris during the Exposition. 


«..-The reception tendered by the towns- 
people of Melrose, Mass., to Mra. Mary Liver- 
more, tbe other day, on her return from abroad, 
was a very graceful act and proved to be ex- 
céedingly pleasant al] around. 


...» Wendell Phillips is beginning to feel the 
weight of his years, and cannot travel far this 
season to lecture, He will take the platform 
a few times only near home. 


...-Mr. Gladstone has offered a prize of $250 
to the students of Glasgow University for the 


best essay on a subject to be announced here- 
after. 
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September 19, 1878.] 


Science. 


Some account of the Octopus punctitus, 
sometimes called the ‘'d vil fish,’’ as ordin- 
arilyeeen about the shores of the ocean at San 
Francisco, Celifornia, fa given by Mr. Locking- 
tov, ia the American Naturalist. He describes 
it as “aneigat-urmed object, crawling along, 
the arms uiited by a membrane, so that it 
looks like a waiking umbrella, the bandle sup- 
pilea by the el ngated oval body which rises 
from the center of the disk. At the base of 
the body, next the arms, are a pair of goggle 
eyes.’’? In the market of San Francisco oc- 
casionally baogs a ‘‘ devil fish’’ of the same 
sprcles, with arms from five to six feet long, 
and come occa ionally measure fourteen feet 
from tip to tip of the outstretched arms. It is 
by one, probably, of this species of octopus 
that ap Indian woman was drowned last sum- 
mer, while bathiog near Victoria, Vancouver 
Island. According to J. K. Lord, the In- 
diaus of Vancouver Island “ fish fortoem with 
a epear and a koife, each at the end of a pole 
some fifteen feet long. Driviogftae spear into 
the body, they hold the octopus ata safe dis- 
tance, whie, wielding the knife with the other 
haud, they sever one by one the formidable 
arms, whose double row of suckers would, 
could they but once lay hold, never leave their 
victim tii] he was brought within reach of 
their juws.” Io San Francisco oclopi are eaten 
by Freachbmen, Spaniards, and Italians, as well 
as by Chinamen. 





«eee The Rev. H. C McCook, while examin- 
ing the spiders of the Museum of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, discovered a number of 
rpecimens of the lure laterigrade Sarotes ven 
atorius Linn., and the line of distribution was 
traced trom Santa Cruz, Virgin Isles to Cuba, 
Fiorida, across Central America, Yucatan, and 
Mexico, across the Pacitic Ocean by way of the 
Sandwich I-lande, Japan, and the Loo-Choo 
Islands, »nd thence across the continents of 
Asia and Africa to Liberia. The line thus in- 
dicated extends from the extreme eastern 
limit of North America to the extreme western 
coat of Africa. This line of distribution lies 
within the belt of the norih trade winds, and it 
Was thought that there was some connection 
between toese two face's and the fact that these 
rpiders bad migtated from point to point in 
thie area. It was also found that this balloon- 
ing spider was distributed throughout an area 
corresponding to the belt of south trade 
witds, baving probably been carried from 
poict to p int by strong winds or gales. Few 
cases are known of epiders having been car- 
ried to great distances out at sea in their 
aerovaa'ie flights, and Mr. McCook quotes but 
che well-authenticated case, narrated by Mr. 
Darwin. 


....Tbe botanists are already on the alert to 
make science pr: fit by the British occupation, 
aud are casting about to ascertain jast what 
is known, io order to pur-ue understandingly 
their researches. It appears the island is much 
of the chara ter of some of the interiur of our 
country in this, that it is too dry for a regular 
grassy surface, and the flora is made up of 
those scattered things which can withstand 
seasons of drought. There are about one 
thoussnd especies of flowering plants on the 
island, nearly one-sixth of which are of the 
composite or leguminose orders. Trees are 
scarce, and chiefly confined to the common 
sea ploe of Europe, with the Corsican pive in 
the hizber elevations. Ooly eleven species of 
ferns bave been found there. About four per 
cent. of the flora is peculfar to the island, 
being found nowhere else; but this list may be 
cut down when the botanists of Western Eu- 
rope get a better chance to work at the plante, 
as those of the older type make “ peculiar”’ 
species ov very tlender grounds, The most 
new plants yet to be found are expected among 
bulbuus monocotyledons, 


....Gen, A. Lane Fox gives in a letter to The 
Spectator his idea of the origination among 
savages of the bow as a weapon: 

**We know that one of the first lessons we 
learn by experience when we go out shooting 
as a boyis to keep atalittle distance from 
the man in front when we go through a cover, 
8o that the brancves, as they are relea-ed from 
his pressure through the wood, may not spring 
back into one’s face. It wis no doabtin this 
way that the elastic prop ‘tty of wood forced 
itself upon the notice of the primeval hunter. 
We next tind him utilizing the knowledge 
thus obtained in the very same groove in whitch 
he acquired it, A branch is bent back by a 
thong in the track of an animal and to the end 
of it the savage attaches his spear, so that the 
animal, as be moves along the familiar path, 
releases the spring and is pierced by the wea- 
pon. Such bow-traps are common amongst 
Savage. and are not coufined to any particular 
tribe. The accidental breaking of the means 
of attachment would show that the spear could 
be projected toa considerable distance, aud 
hence tne bow, the form of which, amooget 
some savagesPapperm® to indicate that it arose 
{u this way und was pot invented outright.” 


-++-d. Norman Lockyer has ia Nature a long 
account of the results of the eclipse expedi- 
tions, and he compliments American skill, 


evterprise, and hospitality sufficiently to satis- 
fy the most greedy patriot. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


a, ——_———_—_——_——————————————— 


Missions 


THe General Missionary Conference 
which we have anvounced to be held in Lon- 
don, Oct. 2ist—27th, will be a very important 
and futeresting gathering. The General and 
Executive Committees of the Conference in- 
clude Congregationalists, Baptiste, Episcopa- 
Hans, Friends, Presbyterians, and Methodist:, 
who represent all the great Protestant mission- 
ary societies, with one exception, The morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings will be deliberative, 
Papers will be read, suggestive rather than ex- 
hau-tive, chiefly by missionaries of great repu- 
tation and experience, which are designed to 
be {otroductory to a free and intellizent utter- 
ance of opinion on the subject before the 
meeting. Iu the evenings addresses of a more 
public charac'er will be given, but relating to 
suc!) distinct topics as ‘‘ The Duty of Christians 
to Evavgelize the World,” ‘ Missions to 
China,” and ‘Missionary Effort among the 
Women of the East.” That which wi'l give 
the greatest value and interest to the Confer- 
ence is the number of subjects to be considered 
which relate to the history, philcsopby, ond 
co: duct of misstons ; and, sincs they will be in- 
troduced, for the most part, by missionaries of 
reputation and great experience, a large 
amount of valuable thought and information 
will be elicited. Among such topics are the 
following: ‘Results of Emancipation, Social 
and Religious; probable Iofluencs on Africa,”’ 
by EB. Underhill, LL. D.; ‘*Di-covery in 
Africa as bearing on the new Mission Schemes 
in Central Africa,’ by Sir Fowell Buxton; 
“The Increased Co-operation of Missionery 
Societies, with a view to overtake the wider 
Work of tne Gospel,’’ by Dr. Mullens; ‘To 
what Extent isthe Spread of Christiani'y As- 
sisted or Hindered by the Truths and Principles 
which uoderlie Hinduism and Mobammedan- 
ism?’ by the Rev. E. E. Jenkins; ‘* What Im- 
pr ssion has the Gospel made on the People of 
China and what ar* the Prospects of its Suc- 
cess there?’”? by the Riv. Dr. Legge: “ The 
Bible Work of the World,”’ by the Rev. C. E. B. 
Reed ; ‘* Missions among Mohammedans,”’ by 
the Rev. J. Hughes, of Peshawur; ‘* Misefon 
Work in Egypt,” by Miss M. L. Whately. 

...-It seems that there is still a Roman 
Catholic mission in the capital of Corea, a 
country which has been Jong closed to civiliza- 
tion. Bishop Ridell and two others of the 
Catholic Mission In Sieul escaped the mas:a- 
ere of 1865-6; but whether they remained in 
Corea or fied we are not informed. Some 
mouths ago, however, the Bt-hop returned, 
eitner from some place in or out of Corea, to 
the capital, and resided there some months, 
incognito, He was diecovered and thrown 
into priton, where, with bis companions, he 
was languisbivg at last accounts. The cor 
respondent who furnisbes this information 
says; ‘* The government of Corea fears a war 
witb Jspan, and would not, mesnwhile, urnec- 
ersarily exusperate the foreigner, as all out- 
siders sre call’ d; but if sometbing is not done 
immediately very valuable lives, which might 
be saved, will be sacrificed, for there are four 
or more Frencb Fathers in the couvtry.”’ 


..»» Two important conferences of mission- 
aries of the Anglican Communion have been 
held in Tokio, Japan. The first was of mission- 
aries of the Church Mistionary Society in 
Japan, Bishop Burdon, of Hong Korg, pre- 
sided, and there were essays und discussions 
on native agency, education, col portage, Chrisr- 
titan literature, preaching, etc. Then a general 
conference was beld of tne missionaries of the 
Chureb of England (C.M 8 and 8. P. G.) and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
including B'shop Burdon and the American 
Bishop Williams—eigbteen in all. Tbe sub- 
jects discussed included the Japanese Prayer- 
Book (to prepare which a committee of five 
was appointed by the two bishops), the Japan- 
ese rendering of Theological and Eccle:iastical 
Terme, Lord’s Day Observance, the Native 
Ministry, Church Discipline, ete. 


..--I1n 1822 the General Baptists of England 
beganv a mission in Orissa, India. Three years 
later the missionaries met together in confer- 
ence for the first time. The meeting has been 
teld every year since that time, and it bas 
been, say the missionaries, of great service to 
the mission and the missionaries, as well as to 
the native preachers and native churches, and 
has insured an amount of united action in our 
common work which could not otberwise have 
been obtained. The population of Orissa is 
nearly a million and a half and it coutains 
5,500 villages. The missionaries report tbat 
during the year forty have been added to the 
church by baptism. Moet of these were from 
the orphanages, others were the children of 
native Christian parents, and two were from 
the Engli-b congregation. 

.---At last a mini-ter of the Reformed (Ger- 
mab) Church has off-red himself to the Board 
of Foreign Mi sions as a missionary, and tuat 
Church will soon havea representative among 
the heathen. 


“and winter with his class. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 29th. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





THE teich2r who has well prepared the les- 
sons of the quarter will need chiefly to consult 
not helps and commentiries, but the written 
word of the text of the lessons studied, to re- 
call the teachings which they will impress on a 
though!ful hesrt There will be need to re- 
fresh ove’s mind again with the order of the 
lessons, ard with the map giving the localities 
of the birth and early miracles of our Saviour. 
But, after asking the pupils to recount once 
more, in answer to questions, the story of bis 
birth, childhood, and baptiem, and repeating 
onc~ more the important lessons to be learned 
from each of the miracles and parables of our 
Lord, a: d dweiling on the last three lessons of 
the Good Samaritan, the Impcrtunate Prayer, 
and the Covetous Rich Man, there will, in fact, 
be little time to do more during the few min- 
utes spared to the teacher with his pupils from 
the general exer: ises of the school on the day 
of quarterly review. 

it may, then, be well for the teacher to make 
a large par’ of his preparation on this Ssbbath 
consist in his plans for the succeeding quarter 
The school will 
now have fairly begun, being recovered from 
the interruptions of the summer. Some pupils 
will have paseed out of the class and others 
will have come in. With these last the teacher 
should make per:onal acquaintance at their 
bomes. He should koow precisely what is 
their spiritual condition and should vot waft 
until the winter is through before attempting 
to lead them now to the Saviour. This must 
be his constant and conscious sim : to make his 
puptls first Christians and then good Chris 
tians. Ina geuveral and ind: finite way, character 
may be improved by the general exercises of 
the class or of the school, which are directed 
at everybody and may bit nobody particularly. 
Conversion comes generally from personal ef- 
fort. Teachers often wonder why their labors 
and prayers do not result in the conversions 
which they desire. Very] kely the fault is that 
they do not get close enough to their scholars. 
Have they been faithful in teaching their 
pupils all about the gecgraphy and bistory c¢ 
the lessons? Thatis very well. But havethey 
also visited theirscholara separately and alore, 
or bad their scholars visit them, and tried to 
show them just what their duty is to God, bow 
to repent, why to repent, how to determine to 
live for God, bow to truet in Christ and why 
they can trust in Christ; and tuen have théy 
knelt with them, and endeavored to show them 
how to pray and tried to start them in the Chris- 
tian life? Toeu have they followed up this 
¢ffort, and encouraged the feeble, wavering 
desire, the half-formed resolution to be a Chris 
tian? Have they remembered that the young 
plant of grace will be eboked with rar kis- 
growiug weeds if it is not carefully cultivated? 
Thies, thisis the great duty of the teacher, which 
cannot be too often impressed upon him or her, 
and which it 1s often the hardest to perform, 
but which produces the richest fruit. Let the 
superintendent feel that it is his duty to see 
and know that this is done. Let bim inquire 
of each of his teachers how faithfully it is done, 
avd let him try to know thus by inquity 
from the teachers what is the spiritus] condi- 
tion of his echolars, And the pastor has here his 
duty. The teachers are his helpers. They will 
report to bim, also, and he will assist them glad- 
ly in personal instruction. The season for 
spiritual work is upon us. Let us al] be faith- 
ful, remembering that, while the werk of a 
day schoo! is to store the mind with facts and 
to train the powere of the miod, this is not at 
all the chief object of the Sunday-school, which 
mu-t aim first and chiefly to affect the beart 


and to lead the will to choose God, rather than 
self, and to direct the character into evers- 
thing that is true and good; and to do this 
through those Christian motives which are 
most powerful to mold the character. 





Tue officers of the Wesleyan Sundas- 
schoul Union, England, make a statement in 
in which they say: The Union has been more 
successful than its sanguine promoters ex- 
pected. Already 1,903 schools bave joined it; 
avd, by means of its grants, 50 877 books have 
been added to libraries. A large trade, with 
mapy facilities to schools, is being done. 

...»When Burgaw became the new seat of 
Pender County, N. C., a new Sunday-scbool of 
thirty members was immediately organized 


there by a missionary, to take an even start 

with the new town, greatly to the joy of the 

old section-master, whose prayer for three 
ears bad been for a steam saw mill and a 
pion Sunday-school ! 


.++elt was along trip to organize one Sunday- 
echool which a missionary in lowa made when 
he rode 100 miles to do it; but he did it, and 
they formed another io the afternoon, and 
another the n°xt day. Besides, he preached to 
a@ woman and ber son, the form r o1 whom had 
been in a religiows meeting only three times in 
seven years and the latter only three times jn 
nine years, ) 
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Blinisterial Register. 


DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 








AUBERFELT, , Catholic, at Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

BEECHER, Cartes J., Catholic, at New Or- 
jeans, La. , 

BOKEL, J. A., Jr, Catholic, ut Memphis, 
Tenn. 

CHARLES, J., Catholic, at Ocean Springs, 
Miss, 


DOYLE, T. V., Catho'ic, at New Orleaus, La. 

EARLY, J. T., at Memphis, Tenn. 

BrMce, Apo.tPpuH, Lutheran, at New Orleans, 
A, 


HALL, 
Miss. 

HUBER, Puuip, Catholic, at Vicksburg, Miss. 

JONES, Davip, Methodist Episcopal, at New 
Orieane, La. 

LAMY, James, Catholic, at New Orleans, La. 

MARIIN, F., Catholic, at New Orleans, La. 

McCAMPBELL, Joun, D D., Presbyterian, at 
Grenads, Miss, 

ae Joun, Catholic, at Vicksburg, 

188, 

McNAMARA, P., Catholic, at Mempbis, Tenn. 

MEAGHER, M., Catholic, at Memphis, Tenn. 

MILLET, J. M, Catholic, vicar-general, at 
New Or!eans, La. 

PARSONS. C. C., Protestant Ep'scopal, at 
Memphis, Teno. 

ROSEBURG, D.R., Methodist, at Memphis, 
Tenn 

eae E. C., D.D., Methodist, at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

VITOLO, Joun, Catholic, at Vickburg, M’ss. 

WILSON, N. W., D.D., Baptist, at New Or- 
lewns, La, 





, hospital minister, at Grenada 


BAPTIST. 


AGER, C., Aurora, removes to Goshen, Ind. 

BARBEE, J. N., removes from Augusta, to 
Mt. Olivet, Ry. 

BRYANT, A., Springvale, Me., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, 1. P., Delavan, Ill., resigns. 

CAPLINGER, W. A., Pueblo, Col., resigns, 

CORR, W. P., ord. at Sharon, Misa, 

DAVIS, J F., Wichita, Kav., removes to Pu- 
eblo, Col. 

FRESHNEY, Samvutet A H., Garrcttsville, O., 
resigns, 

GARDNER. Georce W., D.D., called to 
Amerbury, Mas-. 

GUIREY, Grorce, Newark, N, J, accepts 
call to Oakland, Cal, 

RANDALL, Ws. G., Bolton, accepts call to 
Soutu Gleu Falis, N. Y. 

HATCH, L. B., called to East Stoughton, 

afte, 

HONGE, M. G., D.D., Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
signs. 

HUttoN, J B., Mt. Pulaski, Ill., resiz: s. 

JOHNSON, J. W., Gardner, Tex., died re- 
cently, aged 56. 

LATHROP. C. R., Evansville, Wis., resigns. 

LONGFELLOW, N. W., Caesar's Creek, O., 
res gna, 

RATLAN, L, ord. at Walnut Creek, Texas, 

SLAYMAN, G. W., Hemlock Lake, N. Y., re- 


tigns. 

VOSBURGH, Groroe B., Jersey City, N. J., 
resigaoe, 

WYMAN, C. H., South Glev Falls, N. Y., re- 
signs, 


OONGREGATIONAL, 


CORNELL, H., supplies Mott’s Corners, N. Y. 
CROSS, R. 8., called to Asbland, Wis. 
De FOREST, H. 8., becomes agert of lowa 
Coliege. 
ee or D., Cambridgeboro’, accepts-call to 
ava, ¥ 
EELLS, D. B., called to Westford, Minn. 
FRANCIS, D. W., ord. at Cedar Springs, Mich. 
GRANGER, J. L., accepts call to Granville, I]. 
HAYDEN, F. 8., accepts call to Flist, Mich. 
INGALLS, G. C., culled to Duluth, Minn, 
KENYON, F. L., 8t. Joseph, Mo., resigns. 
LEE, 8. H., Firet Ch. Cleveland, O.. resigns ; 
but church refuses toaccept bis resignation. 
MALCOM, F. J., Whitby, Cavada, resigns. 
PHELPS, LawREnosg, ord. at Barton, Vt. 
SAWIN, T. P., Middleboro’, Mass., accepts)call 
to Lyndeboro’, N. H. 


SILCOX, E. D., Stanaffville, called to War- 
wick, Canada. 


SIMPSON, A., called to Brainerd, Mina, 


SMITH, F. H., Darlington, Wis., accepts call 
to Crookston, Mion, 


WOODMANSEE, Wm., Chagrin 
called to Lexington, Mich. 
LUTHERAN. 
BRIGHT, J. A., inst. at Jersey Shore, Penn. 
CROMER, J. A., ord. by Tennessee 8) nod. 
EFIRD, J. K., ord. by Tenneessee Synod. 
KOONS, H. W., Newberry, 8. C., resigns. 
LYBRAND, E. L., ord. by Tennessee Synod. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, ARTHUR H., of Princeton Theo. Sem., 
yoes from Frsnklin-ave. ch., Brooklyn, to 
Sayville, Long Island. 

CATE, C. N., Sidney, accepts call to Nebraska 
City, Neb, 

DAVIES, Joun M., called to Osborn, O. 

LAKE, E. W., supplies Whitney’s Poiot, N.Y. 

MATTICE. Ricwarp B., accepts call to Stony 
Point N.Y 

MoGiFFERI, Henry W., Lonaconing, Md., 
deciines cali to Cedarville, N. J. 

PRICE, Bensamin M., crd. and inst. at Be- 
thesda, O, 


FaHs, O., 





SAYRE, W. N., Pine Plains, N, J., resigns. 
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a spoil the pleasure of the reader. (New York Aguthe Lee's Inheritanee, By Mrs. M. R. Hig- 


Mews of the Werk, 


THE Maine election was a surprise, show- 
ing unexpected strength in the Greenback ele 
ment. The House of Representatives, com- 
plete, will consist of 65 Republicans, 2 Demo- 
crats elected by Republicans, 27 Democrats, 
and 57 Greenbackers. Thirteen out of the 27 
Democratic representatives were chosen 60 
the straight Demoeratic fleket over both Re- 
publican and Greenback candidates and will 
hold the balance of powe. In the House. The 
other 14 were chosen by Greenback aid. Rep- 
resentative Eugene Hall*was beaten by Mr. 
Murch, the Greenback candidate. 


....Up to the 15th the total number of 
yellow-fever deaths bad risen to 5,309. Io 
proportion to its population, Memphis is suf- 
fering the worst, about 6,000 persons having 
been down with the disease there. There 
have been ten deaths “at 8t. Louis and 26 at 
Hickman, Ky. Very many prominent citiz~ns 
have been swept away ip all the places infected. 
The New York contributions for the sufferers 
had inereased on the 15th,to $237,791. 


...-In reply to the Sultan’s appeal to the 
Czar against the cruelties which have been 
perpetrated by the Christian Bulgarians upon 
the Mohammedan inhabitants of that province 
the Czar has telegraphed to the Sultan an 
amicable and reassuring message. He says 
that the Russian commissioner in Bulgaria 
will severely punish all acts of injustice or 
cruelty committed against any of the inhabit- 
ants of the province. 


-..-Disastrous freshets and gales were ex- 
perienced from the Jakes to Virginia on the 
13th. Great damage to property is reported 
and several lives lost. The creek running 
through Meadville, Penn., flooded the princi- 
pal streets. Three men were drowned. Bridges 
were destroyed on several railroads. At Erie 
two persons were drowned. The floods in 
Virginia were severe on the crops. 


....New Haven voted on Monday last, by a 
vote of 4,881 to 1,963, to restore the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools. The city 
school-board dispensed with all religious ex- 
ercises some months ago, which created much 
dissatisfaction. Monday’s vote rebuked their 
action and restores the Bible-reading. 


+eseThe Vatican, much incensed at the fre- 
quent revolutions in South America, has de- 
eided to increase the Catholic Propaganda and 
the number of bishopsin the South American 
states, with a view of bringing religious infla- 
ence to bear effectively on the people and ren- 
der them more obedient to the law. 


»eeThe latest important report from Europe 
is to the effect that the bases of a new treaty 
between England and the Porte have been set- 
tled, giving Eogland a protectorate over 
Egypt; and that France consents to the treaty 
and will take a part in the management of the 
finances. 

..-Bosnia’s insurgents continue to give 
Austria trouble. Hardly a familyin Pesth but 
has hed some member in’ the army killed and 
wounded. Austria is retaliating and many 
executions of insurgents have taken place. 


...-General James Longstreet has been com- 
missioned revenue agent and assigned to a 
district of Georgia and Florida, vice Revenue 
Agent Spencer, transferred to Louisville. 


-- The hostile Bannock Indians have ap- 
peared in the Yellowstone National Park, and 
anxiety is felt for a party of surveyors and 
tourists in that vicinity. 


-»»»Mukhtar Pacha, who was sent to pacify 
the Cretaus, bas failed in his mission, as they 
refuse to enter into any negotiation with the 
Turkish authorities. 


.-8ix hundred Mormons sailed from Liv 
erpool for this country on the 14th. They 
come from Germany, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain. 


--.-Ex-Secretary Benj. H. Bristow, of Ken- 
tucky, proposes to make New York City his 
residence, where he will continue the practice 
ef law. 


....Senator Howe and ex Senator Carpenter 
are the candidates for the next Wisconsin U. 
8. senatorsbip. Both have a strong support, 


«+e. The explosion in the Abercane Colliery, 
England, on the llth, caused the loss of 251 
lives, Cause unknown. 


.«+-President Hayes has been enthusiastical- 
ly received at all points in his northwestern 
tour. He returns to Washington Sept. 25th. 

-+»-A nephew of Gen. Joseph Johnston, ex- 
Confederate, has been appointed a cadet at 
West Point. 


«++. Russia meets with slow success in nego- 
tiating her new loan. 


e+eeParliament has been further prorogued 
toJNovember 30th. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Diteratare, 


Tas prompt mention i our ist of “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub- 
Ushers for al volumes recowed. The inverests of ow 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottes. 


TWENTY YEARS IN TURKEY.* 


Tuis little volume is a full and authentic, 
though anonymous, account of the Turks 
of to-day, or, rather, of the Turks as they 
were just before the recent war. In the 
first part of the work a description is given 
of the various peoplesthat make up the pop- 
ulations of European Turkey--of their char- 
acter, race, and social condition—strong 
preference being given to the Greeks, as 
superior toall the rest. The second part 
explains the state of the peasant farmers 
and the tenure of land in ‘'urkey, and de- 
scribes the modes of building, from the 
peasant’s cottages to the palaces of the 
Sultans; with discussions of  brigand- 
age and the Turkish police. The third 
part describes the customs and cere- 
monies of the different races mentioned— 
as the observances on the occasions of birth, 
marriage, death; and the fourth and con- 
cluding part treats of Turkish religion, 
superstition, and education. Politically 
the book is or is meant to be, as we are 
told in a preface by the editor, Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, entirely colorless. It claims 
to be simply ‘‘a collection of facts; not a 
vehicle for party views on the Eastern 
Question nora recipe for the harmonious 
arrangement of Southeastern Europe. . 

The reader, therefore, must not ex- 
pect to find here a defense of Turkish rule, 
nor yet an attack thereon. He will only find 
an account of how the Turks do rule.” 
Mr. Poole says that the work consists of 
notes written by ‘‘an English lady, who 
had lived for a great part of her life in 
various provinces of European and Asiatic 
Turkey,” and who was able ‘‘to converse 
with Greeks, Turks, and Bulgarians, as 
one of themselves.” There are passages in 
it, however, which have a very foreign air. 
Among the occasional misprints which we 
have noticed in the work is the following 
sentence, describing the coarseness of the 
language used by Turks in the presence of 
Turkish girls. The tone of this talk, says 
our author, is so low ‘‘as to render its 
sense quite unintelligible to the European 
listener, though itis perfectly understanded 
of the Turkish maiden” (page 55). There, 
certainly, one would say, are strong resid- 
ual flavors of atranslation, But the work 
is xn important one. Itcoversa great range 
of subjects, from Mohammedanism and cot- 
tier-tenure to the making of coffee, the 
Turkish recipe for which is given on page 
42 (and, by the way, it isa good one. We 
have verified it in practice). All these top- 
ics deserved a minute index and the whole 
book is worthy of a more permanent form of 
republication than as a number of the 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 


*TWENTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE AMONG THE PEOPLE 
or TURKEY. Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, 
Turks,and Armenians. By aConsul’s Daughter and 
Wife. Harper & Brothers. 

LL 


.... Number 15 of Appleton’s Handy-Volume 
Series contains two stories by Rudolph Lindau. 
Liquidated tells of two English merchants res- 
ident at Shanghai. The story is in two parts. 
The prologue narrates the meeting of the 
young men and the cementing of their friend- 
ship in a terribly bloody adventure. In the 
sequel they are partners, and, having reaped a 
fortune in trade, are preparing to close out the 
business and return to England. At this 
juncture both fall in love with the same young 
woman, and each, rather than obtain his con- 
tent at a sacrifice of the other’s happiness, re- 
tires fromthe field. One dies of grief and sun- 
stroke and the other becomes a homeless 
wanderer! The Seer is a still feebler effort. 
There is nothing in the story to attract notice 
except some eccentricities of the principal 
character, which lead to the suspicion that he 
is unsound in mind. In a few concludivg 
pages it is explained that he is gifted with a 
kind of second sight which enables him to see 
many faces as they will appear in old age. The 
faces which will not undergo this change he 
styles refractory, and is convinced that the 
owners will die young. Julian Hawthorne 
also contributes a story to this series, ral 
Gainsborough’s Diamonds is an exceedingly in- 
genious story, and is so well told that few will 
be prepared for the surprising denouement, 








We refrain from extended notice, that might 





D. Appleton & Co.) 


+»+-Dr, Thomas J. May’s essay On the Thera- 
peutic Forcesis a contribution to the philosophy 
of medicine, in which the writer has attempted 
to interpret physiological and morbid pro- 
cesses and the action of remedies bythe thecry 
of molecular motion, The tract is worthy of 
attention for its intelligent treatment of prac- 
tical questions, as well as for its philosophic 
suggestions. Many passages are open to criti- 
cism; but the thought, although sometimes 
concealed under crude and erroneous state- 
ments, is seldom entangled by them and will 
be found deserving of further development. 
The etyle is generally free from technical 
forms and the subject-matter is not of value 
to the medical profession alone. The recently 
established facts regarding the sources of 
avimal evergy, the action of alcohol and other 
stimulants and narcotics, and the shifting of 
the poison line in disease—facts which should 
not remain professional secrets—are presented 
in a way that is perfectly intelligible to the 
general reader. (Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A life of Burns by the late Mr. Gilfillan is 
forthcoming. 


Mrs. H. O. Ward, the author of ‘Sensible 
Etiquette,” issaid to be Mrs. Bloomfield H. 
Moore. 

Baron William MacGuckin de Slane, a dis- 
tinguished Arabic scholar, died in Paris on the 
fourth of August. 


Mr. Henry Adams fs preparing an edition of 
the “Writings of Albert Gallatin,’ in three 
volumes, for the press. 


It is reported that a life of the late Bishop of 
Lichfield (Dr. Selwyn), written by a Derbyshire 
lady, is in press and will shortly appear. 


The title of the new book bythe Danbury 
News man, Mr. J. M. Bailey, soon to be issued 
by Lee & Shepard, is ‘ England from a Back 
Window.” 

We understand that the authors of the 
“*Unoseen Universe”’ are at present engaged on 
a work intended to serve as a sequel to that 
well-known book. 


Mrs. Mortimer Collins has finished a novel 
left incomplete by her husband, entitled “‘ You 
Play me False.”’ [t will be brought out shortly 
by Messrs. Bentley & Son. 


The late Julius Mohl’s “ Annual Reports on 
Oriental Scholarship,’? published in the Jour- 
nal Asiatique from 1840 to 1867, will be collect- 
ed and published by bis widow. 


F. Norgate, of King Street, Covent Garden, 
will publish shortly a translation of the ‘‘ Med- 
itations’’ of Descartes, with a memoir and 
commentary, by Mr. Richard Lowndes. 


A careful and exhaustive catalogue of Swed- 
{sh bibliography has just been issued at 
Stockholm, under the title ‘ Svensk Bok-Cat- 
alog,”? and embraces all publications from 
1866 to 1875. 


Andre Lefevre’s ‘‘ Philosophy” will be the 
fifth volume in the ‘‘ Library of Contemporary 
Science.’’ The fourth volume in the same 
series, now nearly ready, is Eugene Veron's 
“ Aisthetics.”’ 


The third enlarged edition of Dr. Stratmann’s 
“Dictionary of the Old English Language, 
Compiled from Writings of the Thirteenth} 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries,’’ will ap- 
pear in the course of this year, 


Dr. C. Horstmann has just brought out a 
collection of Old English Legends, chiefly from 
the Vernon MS. in the Bodleian Library. The 
volume begins with fragments of a metrical 
translation of the “* Legenda Aurea.” 


An article inthe République Francaise claims 
that the publishing house of -Hachette & Co., 
at Paris, is the largest in the world. It exports 
every year 200,000 packages, handles 15,000,000 
francs, employs 5,000 persons, and publishes a 
book a day. 


A series of eight historical sketches of the 
Reformation, mainly having reference to the 
reign of King Henry the Eighth, from the pen 
of the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, of Lambeth, will be 
published in the ensuing season in a single 
volume, by Messrs. Griffith & Farran. 


Under the title of ‘‘ New Greece’ Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, will short- 
ly issue a volume by Mr. Lewis Sargeant, 
which will comprise a survey of the actual 
condition of the country at the present day 
and ite history during the past few years, 





BOOKS OF THI THE WEEE. 


Geationsa We, a7 Prentiss. 32mo, 
pp.76. New York: A. my “7 Randolph & Co. $0 25 
The aol Drawer. By the author - “ Alice 
Middleton.” 32mo, pp. 109, Ibid............- 0 25 
Under Gray Walls. By Mrs. a Doudney. 
32mo, PP. 127. UDid.ooe..esocccee 
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Clark’s or oreige Srpoogics) Library. New 
Seri LVIII. Gebbardt on the =e 
trine of Se he Apocalypse. 8vo, pp. 424. Ed- 
CORRE t FT. & TF. CORI... .cocc-cocccccccsece..0s 
St. John’s ee Described and Explained Ac- 
toph fet to tte Peculiar Character. By Chris- 
Lut — Professor of Theology 


Lotpeta. ‘Transiated by Caspar R. Gree- 
ory. joctor of A y, — Vol. 





8vo, pp. 390. Ibid...., picasentasesines. ose 
History of the Reformation in Euro ‘tn the 
Time of Calvin. By the Rev. J. H. Merle 


ranslated by Wm. L. R. 
Ls 12mo, pp. 464. New York: 
r 


Lectures on Medieval Church History. Being 
the Substance ¢. i golvqree ac 


een’s ch ishop RK. C. Trench, 
-D., a op of opublin, 8v0, Pp. 439° 
New York: has. Scribner’s Sons............ 


renmmemaiinns and Free Will and the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. With Ex- 
planation of Romans ix and Apes pendix on 

8 


Christ’ 8 Preaching to “ The pe i Pris- 
on.” By John Forbes, D. of Orient- 
al Languages, Aberdeen. es pp. 116. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark............cccceses 
A Concise History of iaeoee, from the Com- 
mencement of the Christian Era to the 
present a For_the Use of Students. 


By Banavia Hunt, B. Mus., Christ 
Church, San 12mo, pp. 184. N. Y.: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons... wc. ....cseceseeeens 100 


Home Lessons on the Old Paths; or, Conver- 
eottone on the Shorter Catechism. M. 


16mo, pp. Rob’t Carter & Bro | 1 25 


Roxy. By Edward = eng of “ The 








oe a. 0, N.Y.: Chas. 1% 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NEW 


CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


I. 
FIVE BOOKS OF 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


With Notes, Lexicon, and other Aids to the 
Learner. By James R. Boise, Ph.D., LL.D., ed - 
itor of six books of Homer’s “Iliad” and of 
other Works. 

Professor — at first edited the entire seven 
books of the * Anabasis” (in 1857); afterward the 
first three books, adaing a Lexicon to the notes (in 
1863). He has now, at the solicitation of many 
teachers, — un edition of the first five pooke, 
which, it is believed, will meet the wants of the 
weneral classof students better than any other work 
of the kind publishea. 


If. 
HARKNESS’S PREPARATORY COURSE IN 


Latin Prose Authors. 


Comprising four books of Ceesar’s ‘Gallic War,” 
Sallust’s “Catiline,” and eight Orations of Cicero. 
With Notes, Ulustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a 
Special Dictionary. 626 pp., price $1.75. 

This work presents in a single volume a course of 
study in Latin prose authors sufficiently extended 
to meet the requisites for admission to any Amer- 
ican ootege. It —— po books of Cewsar’s 

“Co ntaries on the Gallic War,” the whole of 
Sallust’s <r ‘atiline,’’ and eight Orations of Cicero. 
To the Latin text are adued Notes, Iliustracions, 
and a Special Dictionary, maging the volume com- 
paratively complete in iself. 


ll, 
Harkness’s Sailust’s 
Catiline. 


With Notes and a Special Vocabulary. Price $1.15. 


The Luin Speaker. 


EASY DIALOGUES AND OTHER SELECTIONS 
FOR MEMORIZING AND DICLAIMING IN 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 


By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. 
225 pages. Price $1. 


CONTENTS: 
Preface. a and Pian of the Work. Pronun- 


Part I. —Selections of Familiar Passages of Scrip. 
t n Latin and Englis 
« hy Select Dialogues of Pom noe ord ae and 
— . (School-boy Talk 
* Ui, Fam ar Colloquies 0 ieee atte. 
n. 


“  VI-—Selections from Famous Speeches. From 
e Works of Sallust, Tacitus, Quinctil- 
ian, and Cicero. 

“The desire which hasled to the compilation of 
this volume is that of infusing more life into the 
study of Latin, as pursued in our classical schools. 
Two means are employed tothis end—one, that of 
securing the presence of ideus in the mind while the 
words are being read or repeated; the other, that of 
habituating the student to the use of that emphasis 
and inflection in delivery which indicate the ae | 
thought behind the speech and without which all 
spoken language is dead.”’—Extract from Preface. 


D. APPLETON & ‘& COs, Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Robert Garter & Brothers 
New Books. 





John, Whom Jesus Loved. 


By the Rev. Dr. Culross, 12mo.... .... ... $1 25 
Theological Lectures. 
By the late Principal Cunningham ...,,.. 3 00 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
wate in the Time of Calvin, Volume 


fll, completing the work.... — .... «+ 2 00 
Dr. New Hote Outlines of Theology. 
New Edition, Rewritten -_ ee 3 00 


By Paul Cobden. 9 illustrations. .. ....., 125 


Home Lessons on the Old Paths ; . 
or, Conversations on the Shorter Cate- 


chism. 9Illustrations. —... 6... 1. senses 12% 
The Springdale Series. 
]VOIS., 1M A DOK... —cccecce ccccccccescceces 2 00 


ANO' THER REDUCTION ON 


Henry’s Commentary. 5 re 
quarto, cloth.,.......06+ we «1500 
‘A CHEAPER EDITION ‘OF 


Dr. Macduff’s Brighter than the 
Sun. 16 Lilustrations..........c00....eeeee 200 





580 Broadway, New York. 


ATEST and Best Books on Steam Engineering. Send 
L stamp for catalogue. F. KEPPY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Harper's is unquestionably the best magazine-in 
the country.—N. Y. 8UN. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 


A NEW ENGLAND DAIRY AND 8TOCK FARM, 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 

ADONAIS. A Porm. 
With Five Illustrations. 

THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 
With Eight llustrations. 


A JAPANESE SCHOOL. — 
With Four Illustrations. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. By JOHN 
RUSSELL YOUNG. 


With Fourteen Illustrations. a 
BUTTER STORES IN PARIS. 
MEETING. A Poem. 
YE BELL-MAN. A Poem. By ROBERT HERRICK. 
Illustrated by Abbey. 
NEW YORK IN SUMMER. 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 
THREE THUNDERBOLTS. A Story. 
With Two Tlustrations. 
AROUND THE PECONICS (LONG ISLAND). 
With Twenty-one TUustrations. 


MACLEOD OF DARK. By WILLIAM BLACK, Chap- 
ters XXXII—XXXV. 
With One Wustration. 


THE WESTERN GINEVRA. A StToRY. By Ep- 
WARD EVERETT HALE. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Book FouRTH. Chapters V.—VILL. 


IN AJEWISH BOOKSIORK. 
DISCORD. A POEM. 


LITTLE MISS MOUSE AND HER MARVELOUS 
SCHOLAR. A STORY. By the author of 
“Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire.” 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





FOR (878. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.... .......4+¢ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ba wy Seecekomate wee 40 
HARPER’S BAZAR, i © sasacedesveucde 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year .... ......+.. 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......... Racaenteay ceeuanaeente 7 00 
SLX subscriptions, one year...... Prcete cocccccccce A OO 


Add 
res’ “ HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Libraries and Books Bought, 
65,782 M»gnificant Books at Our Price. 
89,100 Standard Books at Your Price. 
45,672 1 hevlogical Books at Any Price. 
Catalogue Free. 
LEGGAT BROS.,3 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CU., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencere 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalugues and circulars. 
THE ‘©Crown Editions.’? $1.00 per volume. 
ACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
ilt. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
Srmpon's Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. CLAX- 

ON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelpnia. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
A.8. BARNES & CO., Educationa! Publishers, N. Y. 




















NEW BOOKS. 


The Magic Flower-Pot and other 
Stories. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, author of “ Occupations ofa 
Retired Life” ete., etc. Crown Svo, cloth, 22 
pages, $1.50. 


The Chicken Market and other Fairy 
; Tales. 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. With Illustrations by 
C. H. BENNETT. New edition. Crown &vo, 368 
pages, $1.75. 


Teachers’ Illustrated Bible. 


With about 1,000 original illustrations, executed 
especially for this edition. Printed in clear 
type, with references, etc. 1,248 pages, crown 
4to, cloth, $5. French Morocco,-four colored 
maps, gilt edges, $3; T'urkey Morocco, four col- 
ored maps, gilt edges, $10; Levant morocco, four 
colored maps, red under gold, $12. 


Horseback Riding, from a Medical 
Point of View. 


By GHISLANI DURANT, M.D., Ph.D. W2mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
“We can cordially recommend the work as one of 
true and extensive worth.’’— Boston Traveller. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


The Campaign in Armenia in 1877. 


By C. B. NORMAN, late Special Correspondent of the 
London Times at the Seat of War. With specially 
prepared maps and plans. Demy &vo, cloth, $4. 

“Her (|Turkey’s) military and naval organization 
and material are well describ ‘din Norman’s * Arme- 
nia and the Campaign of 1877.’””"—Mr. Gladstone, in the 

Nineteenth Century for February. 


THE GREAT THIRST LAND. 


A RIDE THROUGH NATAL ORANGE FREE 
STATE, TRANSVAAL, KALAHARI. By PArR- 
KER GILMORE (“ Ubique ’’). Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors 
and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
7% puges. Extra foolscap 4to. Cloth, $4.00. Half 
calf or morocco, $6.50. 

“A new ‘Dictionary of English Literature’ has 
been prepared by W. Davenport Adams, an English 
editor. whose diligence, faithfulness, and compre- 
hensiveness of views deserve the highest praise. A 
noteworthy feature of the work is the large number 
of American names included in it and the full 
recognition given to American Literature.”— New 
York Evening Post. 

*,* The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 
the Publishers, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for new Catalogues. 








The Poet Whittier calis it a complete success. 
The Boston Transcript ey ‘In these days, when 
there is so much that is milk and water in our pert- 
odical li‘erature, SUNDAY AFTERNOON acts upon 
the reader likea tonic. The editorial department is 
eqpecially strong. 
he Hurtford Courant says: “The Magazine is 
edited with extreme cleverness and presents a great 
variety of bright, entertaining, and suggestive mat- 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
FOR OGTOBER 


A WORKINGMAN’S STORY—A peculisrly 
forcible Pee al of the difficulties besetting un- 
emovloved workingmen now. By ONE OF THEM. 
MRS. BARNARD'S CH URCH~A comprehen- 
sive statementof the reasons for and azainst wom- 
en’s preaching. By MARY A. E. WEY«R-FISHER. 
WILL OR ENVIRONMENT ?—An interesting 
aper. By tV, Dk. J. T, TUCKER, 
THE ENGLISH KEFORMATION.—By Rev. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
CONTINUATIONS OF 


THREE ATTRACTIVE SERIALS. 
AUNT HULDAH’S SCHOLARS.—By EpwARD 
KISHEKRS OF MEN —By 8. T. JAMES 
CHIPS FROM A NORTHWESTERN LOG.— 

BTOuIES b9 MAY A. P.S 

y . P. STANSBURY " 
PO«MS by PAUL H. HAYNE, LUCY Pee 
others. Preaching Honesty aud other good arti- 
clesin the EDITOR’S TABLE. Also Book 

UNDAY onl 


UNDAY AFTERNOON, SPRINGFIELD, MA8S. 
¢®#™~ Attractive inducements to all who wish to make 
money in canvassing. 





THE BEST, BECAUSE THE STANDARD AND THE AUTHORITY 
OF SCHOLARS. — 





WORCESTER’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 





Academic Dictionary. Illustrated Appendix. 576 pages. Crown 8vo. Half roan....$2 00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Profusely Illustrated. 608 pages. 12mo. Half roan.... 1 75 
School (Elementary) Dictionary. Il]. Appendix. 412 pages. 12mo. Half roan.... 1 00 
Primary Dictionary. Profusely Illustrated. 384 pages. 16mo. Halfroan......... 60 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
ubovenamed books, in the vpinion of our most distinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 


far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


“It follows from this with unerring accuracy that WORCESTER’S Dictionary, being preferred over all 
others by scholars and men of letters, should be used by the youth of the country and adopted in the com- 


mon schools.”—From the New York Evening Post. 


¢2” For sale be | all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. Liberal 


terms for intro 


uction. Correspondence solicited with that view. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
MARTIN V. CALVIN, Agent tor the Southern States, E.H.ELY, Agent for the Northwest, 


_.. 183 Broad 8t,, Augusta, Ga, 


159 South Clark 8., Chicago, Uh, | 





READY SEPTEMBER 20th. 


SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBFR. 


END OF THE XVith VOLUME. 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE NUMBER. 


‘© It isnot often that we feel constrained to praise 
a publication without solicitation, and onl, . 
cause of its intrinsic and uniform merit. That, 
however. is the case with SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 
In its illustrated papers, its serial stories, its 
essays, its miscellaneous articles, and odds and 
ends of news and criticism it has no equal in 
America ; for, while in some particular depart- 
ment one of its few real rivals may occasionally 
surpass it, 8CRIBNER'S, a8 a whole and always, is 
superior in style, variety, and thoroughness to 
any competing monthly.”,—CHARLESTON (8. C.) 
NEws AND COURIER. 


SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBEK opens with 


““The ART SCHOOLS of NEW 
YORK,” 


by W. C. BROWNELL. Among the illustrations 
are specimens of drawings from the cast and 
from life by pupils of the three schools: The 
National Academy of Design, taught by L. E. 
WILMARTH; the Art Students’ League, taught 
by WALTER SHIRLAW ; and the Cooper Union, 
taught by Wyatt EATON and SWAIN GIFFORD, 


“A COMPANY OF ACTORS,” 


by J. BRANDER MATTHEWS, is ap account. of 
the leading theater of the world, The Com- 
édie Frangaise, with anecdotes of Croizette, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Got, Coqueliv, and other 
eminent actors. ‘A Trip with 


LINCOLN, CHASE, and STANTON,"’ 


in 1862, is described by GEN. VIELE, who gives 
new stories of the President and tells amid 
what stupidity the capture of Norfolk was ef- 
feeted. 


“ARTEMUS WARD at CLEVE- 
LAND,” 


by C. C. RUTHRAUFF, shows the kicdly as well 
as the eccentric side of the humorist. A laugh- 
able sketch of “A. Ward and his Grate 
Show’’ 90d a view of him at work (both by 
GrorGE Hoyt in 1859) and bis portrait and 
autograph are given with the paper. 


“LEO MARINUS, THE SEA-KINC,” 


by Henry W. ELLiort, is an account of the 
sea-lion of Alaska, whose capture and driving 
(by aid of the blue gingham umbrella) are 
made vivid by the illustrations, ‘‘ How Une 
cle Gabe Saved the Levee,’’ isa s'ory of 
the Mississippi River, by Wm. L. Murrreg, 
Sr., witb an illustration by ALLEN C, Rep- 
woop, ‘*Miss Calderon’s German,” a 
society story, by W. H. BisHop, bas drawings 
by the author. The serials are illustrated: 
BoyeEseEn’s * Falconberg,”’ by Mr. Die_man, 
who (the author says) has cleverly caught the 
Norse physiognomy; and ‘ Roxy” (which 
comes to a conclusion in this number), by Mr. 
SHIRLAW. 


UNILLUSTRATED MATERIAL. 
The unillustrated material comprises as d 


and girls—humorous and exciting stories, prac- 
tical and descriptive sketches, fine poems and 
funny verses, and scores of striking and beau- 
tiful illustrations. * 


Subseription prick $3.00 a year, 25 cents a 
number, 
1 
SORIBNER & 00,, New York and London. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
A FRESH SUPPLY. 


Frederick Keppel, of London and %43 Broadway, 
New York, has returned from Europe with a very 
fine collection. Amo them area number of Bib- 
lical and Classical subjects specially suitable for 
framing. ’ 

Prices derat Correspond is invited, 
Engravings will be sent on approval to any address. 


HARPER'S MAG HARPER’S WSEELY, 
jet ney & BAZA Mae caer for ons venn, 


Pp nage Erepaid by Ge Pubtihors, to 


amy 
States or Canada, on 
a rt iggazta ‘one oe ram rer. ont 
7 one ‘year, 
+ OF any two for §7:' Postage 
Moher. HARPER'S CATALOGU wil be sont by 
HARPSR & B Franklin Scuare. N.Y. 


NATURE. A weekly Dlustrated Journal of Bct- 
ence. hs year, MACMILLAN & OO., Publishers. 
23 Bond &t.. New York. 

mail on application. 


B Oo @ K PRICES REDUCED. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


$6,000.00 IN GREENBACKS. 


Our Sixteenth Annual 


GIFT OF PREMIUMS 


TO THE 


Subscribers of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


will be Awarded 


Wednesday, Oct. 23d, 1878, 


Subscription Tickets Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
$2.00 for One Year, 


Including a Participation in our 
Premium Award. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


aempie Papers and Circula coutaining 
ful ene on. will be sent free te any one 
addressing the Publisher, 
WM. H. BURK, 
44 Larned St., West Detroit, Mich. 
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posthumous paper by RoBert DaLe Owen, on 
“Texas and the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,” which is chiefly in defense of tne 
part of the United States in the Mexican War 
and a history of the extraordinary illegal nego- 
tiations of the treatv by which the war was 
ended ; a paper on “* Seeunencemana. by 
the inventor of the system, JAMES RICHARDSON, 
a short-band writer of long experience; a 
sketch of ‘‘College Journalism” in Amer- 
ica, by CHARLES F. THWING, and an essay on 
“Socialism,” by Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale 
College, who considers the historic origin and 
the aims, fallacies, and methods of the new 
movement. The poetry is contributed by BRET 
Harte, James T, MacKay, and others, 

Io “Topics of the Time’’ Dr. BRoLLAND 
writes of ‘‘The Premier at a Premium,” “ Our 
Garpvered Names,’ and *‘ The Capitalist and the 
Laborer.’”’ ‘“ ‘The Old Cabinet” is about ‘‘ The 
Dominion of Canada.’’ There is a ‘‘Communt- 
cation’ about “ Points in the Soerias* Dis- 
cuseion.”? ‘Home and Society” has advice to 
“Tbe Beginner in Journalism,”’ In ‘‘ Culture 
and Progress’ there ia some useful tnformation 
about ‘‘ Foreign Art-Jouroals.” ‘* The World’s 
Work” deals with ‘‘ Portable Railways,” “ Im- 

roved Steam Engine,” ‘ Desilvering Lead 
Base Bullion by Electrolysis,’’ etc., etc. 


““HAWORTH’S,”’ 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S new novel, will 
begin in the November number. The first in- 
stallment will bave four pictures. 


Subscription Price, $4 a Year. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York and London, 


What Shall Our Children Read? 


“(In the avalanche of immoral literature 
that threatens the children, some strong, 
vitally wholesome, and really attractive 
magazine is required for them, and St. 
Nicholas has reached a higher platform and 
commands for this service wider resources 
in art and letters than any of its predecessors 
or contemporaries,” —New York Tribune. 


s PARLOR MAGIC,” 


av illustrated paper by Prof. Lzo H. Grinpon, 
of the Royal School of Chemistry, Manchester, 
England, has long been promised to the read- 
ers of 8t. NICHOLAS, and is pow given them in 
the October number. The boys will go wild 
over it. It contains full directions for per- 
forming a great variety of curious and inter- 
esting scientific experiments and will be wel- 
comed with delight by parents as a charming 
addition to the list of home amusements. Be- 
sides this, 


'ST. NICHOLAS FOR OCTOBER 
conteins a mass of capital reading for boys 











M.CRANE 8 C0, morass 


auD 
57 Park Place N.Y. STEREOTYPERS, 
Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, et. BOOK-WORK 
\_ #SPECIALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 


«Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years,’’—F rang LIE. 











MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


USIC |:; 25:.' MUSIC 
M I 15 CENTS. MU 


IN ADDITION TO THE 
Large Quantity of Reading Matter 


pertaining to the study and practice of Music, 
Musical News, ete., ete. 
The October Number (ready September 25th) of 
** CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR" 


contains the following pieces of Sheet Music: 
1. The t Door and Chorus). 2. John 
16 Dresses 





. Mower’s Quarte 
2. 9, Ohopin’s Mazurkas,Op.17. 10. Duet Movee 
ment (for Organ). 11. March of the Masqueraders. 


7 Vocal and 4 Instrumental Pieces 
IN A SINGLE NUMBER OF 
CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Costing but $150 a Year, with Premium! 
The Literary contents include full accounts of the 
New College of Music, under Theo. Tho . 
sure to send 15 cents for this number; or, better 
still, $1.50 for a year’s subscription, and get one of 
the VI@ITOR PREMIUMS for cothing. 
particulars on receipt of stamp.4a 


Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Young People’s Illustrated Bible 
History. 


Over 100,000 Copies already sold and only a 
small part of the country canvassed. The best and 


easiest book to sell, This work contains an attract- 
ive account of the great events mentioned in the Old 





HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO,, 
Nerwich, Cong. 
AGENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2,000 Reci 
. New Price-List, You double your mon: Aa. 
Gress Dr. Chase's Printing Hopse, Aun Arbor. Mion, 
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Religious Antelligence. 


CANADA METHODISTS IN CONFER- 
ENCE. 





Metaopists in Canada have one thing 
moré to do to complete the excellent work 
they began 1» few years ago. Thatis, to 
unite their*wo chief branches: the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Canada. (The smaller 
bodies would come in intime.) Both these 
bodies are very respectable in size, but 
there is no doubt but that union would in- 
crease their aggregate influence and power 
to spread scriptural holiness through the 
land. Methodism in Canada has met with 
the same success which bas attended its in- 
troduction everywhere, though it has had 
some of the same difficulties to overcome. 

It is very interesting as a bistorical fact 
that Methodism was introduced into Can- 
ada by members of the same purty that 
formed the first Methodist glass-meeting 
in New York. Barbara Heck and the son 
and married widow of Philip Embury 
were smong the most prominent members 
of the first Methodist society in Canada 
(1788), us they had been of the first in 
America (1766). The first society in Can- 
ada was in what until recently was called 
Upper Canada. About two years later an- 
other society was formed, in the Niagara 
district, by William Nea), a Pennsylvanian. 
William Losee,.of the New York Confer- 
ence, Was the firet itinerant preacher on 
Céuadian sotl. Ge began his labors about 
1790 and was.the first of a number of mis- 
sionaries septoat by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. These missionaries were zeal- 
ous, energetic men, abundant in labors, elo- 
quept and convincing in speech, and 
under their preaching revivals broke out, 
congregations multiplied, and Methodism 
spread over both the Canadas. It 
is not astonishing that the new und grow- 
ing denomination should bave been re- 
garded with jealous and unfriendly fee!- 
ings. It was sought at that time to build 
up an Established Church of the Anglican 
Communion, and the friends and adherents 
of this organization made use of every 
means in their power to harass and cir- 
cumvent the Methodists. Nor were Epis. 
copalians alone in their hostility to the new 
people. Other depominations were cold 
and unfriendly and Catholics were some- 
times violent in their hostility. There were 
also legal bindrances and annoyances, 
which did not wholly cease until about 
fifty yearsago. In the last decade of last 
century a preacher named James M'Carty, 
was arrested by the authorities of Kingston, 
Upper Canada, and thrown into prison. 
He was tried and sentenced to banisi ment, 
His perseontors took him in charge and 
his family saw him no more. He was sup- 
posed to have been murdered. Other men 
were put on trial for celebrating matrimony 
and were exiled. Early in the present 
century trouble arose between the mission- 
aricvs of the English Wesleyans and those 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Rival 
sosictics were organized and there were 
freyuent unpleasant collisions. In 1820 
the General Conference and the English 
Conferrnce agreed to divide the territory. 
The latter took Lower Canada, where it 
had the strongest societies; and the former 
Upper Canada, which had been its strong- 
hol’. The Church property was trans- 
ferred with the societies. The Wesleyans 
did no', however, strictly keep their prom- 
ises. Urged by the civil authorities who 
were unfriendly to the Methodist Episcopal 
Ohureh, Wesleyan missionaries invaded 
Upper Canada, and finally the preachers 
of the former, weary of the strife with 
their brethren, on tbe one hund, and the 
state, on the other, consented to union with 
the Wesleyans. This was in 1832, four 
years after the General Conference of the 
Church in the United States had permitted 
the Church in Canada to become a separate 
organization, in order to help it out of its 
difficulties with the state authorities. The 
union movement was resisted by a few 
preachers and members who endeavored 
to gather together the remnants of the 
Church. After a year’s labor, they found 
that they numbered only fourteen preachers 
and about 1,100 members, with no Church 
property. They persevered, however, and 
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in ten years the Church had grown eight 
fold. This Charch, whose General Con- 
ference is in session at Belleville, now has 
over 27,000 members and probationers. 
The other large body—the Methodist 
Cburch of Canada, whose General Confer- 
ence is now in session in Montreal—was 
formed by the union, in 1874, of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church of Canada, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church of Eastern 
British America, and the New Connection 
Methodist Church of Canada. It has six 
annual conferences, 1,165 ministers, and 
122,065 members. Its growth siuce reunion 
is probably unparalleled by any of its sister 
churches in Canada. In ministers it has 
gained 184; in members, 20,659; in Sunday- 
school scholars, nearly 20,000; in churches, 
108. It has increased its educational fund 
from $38,831 to $7,106, and its superannuat- 
ed ministers’ fund from $19,988 to $25,196. 
These are some of the fruits of reunion. 
The General Conference, is composed 
of 230 delegates, half of whom are lay- 
men. The Rev. George Douglas, LL.D., 
president of the theological colkege in Mon- 
treal, has been elected president of this 
session of the Conference, as we stated 
last week. The retiring president, Dr. 
Ryerson, delivered an address, in which he 
referred in the severest terms to a state- 
ment by Bishop Carman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, that that body is the 
legitimate successor of the Church founded 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States. ‘‘The Episcopacy,” he 
said, ‘‘of Dr. Carman had its birth not in 
the United States, nor in the ‘Church of 
Canada, which was once connected with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States; but with four of our sepa- 
ratist local preachers and one superannuat- 
ed preacher, whose meeting on Yonge 
Street, in 1835, Dr. Carman calls a ‘ Gener. 
al Conference,’ and whose ordination he 
calls episcopacy, and pr: tends its affiliation 
to that of the Episcopal Methodist Church 
of the United States.” The best way, it 
seems to us, to settle this dispute is for the 
two bodies to unite. The committee on 
the revision of the Wesleyan Hymn-book 
reported that they had decided to omit 130 
of the hymns in full, and verses enough 
to amount to about 80 more, on various 
grounds, Some were seldom sung; some were 
rejected on account of their ‘‘ intense liter- 
alness,” in representing the physical suffer- 
ings of the Saviour ;some contained obsolete 
expressions; some taught objectionable 
doctrines; and some expressed sentiments 
not proper to be used. The report was 
received with surprise by some of the 
members of the Conference. Dr. Fowler 
said he learned for the first time that the 
Hymn-book was fullof defects and even 
unsound. He thought an attack had been 
made on its founder. The subject has not 
yet been disposed of. 
- Among the interesting questions before 
the Conference is that of transfers of min- 
isters from one conference to another, In 
the Episcopal Methodist churches this is 
done by the bishops. In the Canada 
Church it has been done by a committee. 
But the machinery was found to be too 
cumbrous, and the Conference wis called 
on to change it, which it did by decreeing 
thnt the transfer committee shall be com. 
posed of the president of the General Con- 
ference, the presidents of the annual con- 
ferences, and one of the missionary secre- 
taries. This committee may transfer min- 
isters for a definite term of six or nine 
years; such ministers to have the right of 
returning at the end of the period to the 
Conference from which they were trans- 
ferred. Another question to be decided is 
whether attendance at class-meeting shall 
continue to be a test of membership. A 
special committee has been appointed to 
report upon it. There were memorials 
asking that the present pastoral term of 
three years be extended and that laymen 
be admitted to the annual conferences and 
district meetings. The retiring president, 
in his official address, told the Conference 
that it would be necessary ‘‘to supply 
some principle or authority of connec- 
tional unity, as at present our connection 
consists of a mere congeries of co ordinate 
annual conferences, and your president is 
the mere chairman of the General Confer- 
ence and is not éven a member of any 
annual conference except that from which 





he happens to have been elected. The one- 
ness and unity of the body of the Church 
obviously requires not merely a figure- 
head, but a real head, like that of the 
natural body, as illustrated by the exam- 
ple of the Methodist Church, both in En- 
gland and the United States.” All these 
questions are yet to be considered. 

In the other General Conference at Beile- 
ville there are no lay delegates. There 
were 60 ministerial delegates in attendance. 
Bishop Carman presided. In his address he 
spoke favorably of the project for a general 
council of Methodiste, and referred to the 
necessity of thoroughness in the examina- 
tions for the ministry »nd to the subject 
of methodist union. The Conference de- 
cided to elect a bishop to assist Bishop 
Carman in performing the episcopal duties 
of the Church. The Conference concurred 
in recommending the adoption of the new 
bymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States, and .dopted some un- 
important changes in the Discipline. Its 
sessions are not yet ended. 

Besides these two churches, there are 
several smaller Methodist bodies in Cana- 
da. .There are the Primitive Methodists, 
who are connected with the English Prim- 
itive Conference and number 8,174; the 
Bible Christians, who are much Jike the 
Primitive Methodists and have 7,744 mem- 
bers; and the British Methodist Episcopal 
Churcb,a small body of colored people, 
founded by the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of the United States. If all 
the Methodists in Canada were united in 
one body, tbat body would have about 165,- 
000 members. It would be equipped with 
a large and able force of preachers, and 
would hive a good opportunity to improve 
and strengthen its educational institutions 
and to extend its missionary operations, at 
home and abroad. Combination of forces 
and concentration of energies would have 
a wonderful effect on Canada Methodism, 


strong as it is. 
Se oan 


REPoRTs continue to come from Germany 
of abandonment by Bismarck of the ecclesias- 
tical lecislation of 1871, How much truth 
there may be in them it ie impossible to 
ascertain, for the negotiations with the 
papal nuncio are not yet ended. There 
seems, however, te be apprehension among 
the Protestants ef Germany of a coming 
change in the attitude of the government ; and 
this apprebension is grounded upon an artigle 
yo the B-rlin Kreuz Zeitung, which is the organ 
of the conservative party in Church (Protest- 
ant) and state. The article states that the 
chancellor does not labor under the delusion 
that the exieting ecclesiastical court can be 
suppressed or the legal religious equality of 
the Old Catholics can be extinguished with- 
outachange inthe lew. It then goes on to 
state the points ou which the Vatican cannot 
yield, as follows: 

*€(1.) The Church cannot consent that ap- 
pointments to spiritual offices shall be made 
without her co-operation, whether directly by 
the state authority, or by individual Jay pa- 
trons, or by election of the congregations, 
(2.) Tbe Churet wil! never acquiesce in a tri- 
buval for ecclesiastical matters composed of 
lay judges. (3) The Chureb will never allow 
her ministers to promise unconditional obe- 
dierce to all the lawe of the state, as required 
by the acts of May, 1874, and April, 1875. (4.) 
She will never sarrender her own independent 
disciplinary antbority, which culminates in 
the Pope, por admit that her coercive jurisdic- 
tion emanates from the supreme clvil power. 
(5.) The Church attaches the highest import- 
ance to the maintenance of her religious 
orders ; but this need not prevent tbe state 
from applying to those bouies all the prescrip- 
tions of .the general laws respecting associa- 
tions. (6.) The Church wil never concede to 
the state the right of decidivg questions re- 
specting, membership within her body, and so 
of declaring that the Old Catholics, who reject 
the decisions of the highest authority, are as 
good Catholics as those who accept those 
decisions, and have an equal right to share in 
the benefits of the Church temporalities.”’ 
Additional importance is attached to the 
article on account of the uncontradicted asser- 
tion that it was inspired by Bismarck himself, 


...-The Methodist Recorder has an edi- 
torial note about tbe caee of the Rev. 
William Impey, being the first mention of 
the matter we have seen ina Methodist jour- 
nal, The Recorder does not, however, make 
the case any clearer. It says: ‘It is a mistake 
to say that the question at issue was either the 
existence of ‘literal fire’ or the ‘ plain gram- 
matical sense’ of the definition of hell in the 
Catechism (which, by the way, although pub- 
lished with Conference sanetion, is tot among 
the Methodist ‘ standards’), The matter was a 
far wider one. The Methodist churches be- 
lieve that the Scripture teaches that the future 
punishment of the finally impenitent fs, in the 
strict.sense, irreversible and eternal. Mr. Im- 
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pey become conscious of a divergence in his 
own mind from these views.’? We do not un 

der+taud from Mr. Impey’s letter, which we 
published last week, that he doubts that the 
‘future punishment of the finally impeuitent 
is, in the strict sense, irreversible aud eternal.’’ 
He eeems to incline to the doctrine of ancibils- 
tion, The Recorder adds : ‘‘ Mr. Impey bas bad 
the courage of bis convictions, and his breth- 
ren credit him with sincerity and maniiness 
and regard his separation from th: ir fellowship 
with concern and sorrow.’? Why did they 
drop him then, without a word in his favor ? 


....Any hopes that may have been cherished 
as to the early ution of the two Reformed 
Presbyterian Churches in this country must be 
abardoned. The Synod (O.8.) at its recent 
meeting adopted the following statement : 


** After a frank, earnest, and fr.endly confer- 
ence, it was agreed that there was not at 
present any special encouragemert to take 
steps in the direction cf aitem; ting to beal the 
breach between these two branches of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church : and, while i! was 
agreed that we should foster in all proper ways 
friencly, fraternal feeling-, that it was not ad- 
visable to continue the conference furtber.” 


The negotiations 
dropped. 


have accordingly been 


....The Pope delivered some opinions on 
Protestantism in the Eterral City, the other 
day, to a deputation trom across the Tiber. He 
deeply deplored the permission given to heret- 
ical sects to invade the center of Christianity 
and erect churches and schools. He trusted 
that Catholi*s would not imperil the salvation 
of their children by allowing them to come in 
contact with these heresies. There were vot 
wanting schools in which ebildrea could re- 
ceive instruction without oatraye to their faith 
or detriment to their morals. 


....The Catholic papers record many mirac- 
ulous cures as having taken p!ace during the 
pilgrimage to Lourdes, Among tnore who 
found the waters of the fountain efficacious 
were several paralytics, one woman who “ was 
dying on the journey” thither, and another who 
had paralysis of the right side, heart disease, 
and a large wen on hercheeck. ‘The weu dis- 
appeared suddenly, She eays she felt some- 
thing like the tearing of her skin from the 
shoulder down to ber foot, and then felt im- 
mediately relieved.” 


...-A French paper says the Rev. Ben Olfel, 
a missiooary of the American Baptist Union, 
has been arrested and tried for trying to pre- 
vent a priest from administering the last sacra- 
ments to one of the members of bis (Ol I's) 
cbvurch, aud sentenced to three’ months im pris- 
onment and to pay a fine of 1,500frauce. The 
Evangelical Alliance is investigating the case. 


....The Baptists are making rapid headway 
among the Swedes. They now have in Sweden 
253 churcbes, with 13,733 members, 2,479 baving 
been recived during the year by baptist. 
Baptist’ ministers have full liberty in Sweden 
and Norway and usually have good congrega- 
tions. 


+. It is singular that in a Christian country 
like Austria a man sbould be fined for relling 
a copy of the New Testament. What kind of 
a Christian religion is 1t tbat opposes the cir- 
culation of a book containing the record and 
revelation of the doctrines of that rel'gion ? 


.... The English Church Congress will meet 
at Sheffield, October 1lst—4th. The Arch- 
bishop of York will preside and de'iver an ad- 
dress. There are few very prominent names 
among tbe speakers and not many interesting 
subjects announced in the programme. 


.... It is noteworthy that all the elections to 
the Episcopate of tbe Irish Church have been 
of clergymen of Dublin. Dean Walsh, of 

Jashel, has just been chosen to be Bishop of 
Ossory Ferns and Leighlio. He is said to be of 
the moderate Evangelical echool. 


....The Evangelical Association (Albright 
Methodists) report 846 itinerant aod 568 local 
preachers, 107,732 members, an increase of 
2,719, and 1,422 churches, The missionary 
contributions for the year amount to $79,104; 
an increase of $11,656. 


....The Archbishop of Baltimore will have 
an article in the next number of The Am erican 
Catholic Quarterly Review on “The Position 
Occupied by the Blessed Virgin in Catholic 
Theology.”’ 

..-A colored Methodist Church in Norwalk 
has abandoned Methodism and gone over to 
Congregationalism, on account of weakness 
partly and partly of the itiuerancy. 


....The Bishop of Kilmore (Irish Church) 
has been guilty of joining in public services 
in a Presbyterian church and with Presbyterian 
and Methodist preachers. 


....There are now 1.127 bishops in the Rom- 
an Catholic Church. Of this number 77 were 
appointed by Gregory XVI, 1,028 by Pius IX, 
and 380 by Leo XIII. 

....The income from Queen Anne’s Bounty 
helped 117 poor benefices last year. 
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School and Gollege. 7 





* Last winter’s disturbances at Princeton very 
properly have not affected the standing of the 
institution, the new Freehman class being over 
one hundred strong, or full as large as last 
_years. During the vacation the foundation 
of Murray Hal was laid, back of East College, 
in a line with Whig Hall, It is erected as a me- 
‘morial to Hamiltou Murray, of the class of ’72, 
who was lost in toe ill-fated ** Ville du Havre.” 
A sum of money was left by bim in his will for 
the erection of this building. It is to contain 
rooms for the Philadel; hian Society—the cere 
tral society for religious development and cul- 
ture in the College—and a library. In the hall 
of the main building, near the en rance, will be 
placed a tublet of black marble, with gilt lett rs, 
dedicated to Mr. Murray. The new Seminary 
Buildi: g is very striking io appearance. It is 
French Renaissance in design, built of red bnck 
and light sandstone. 


.--The Andover Theological Seminary has 
opeved with a good junior class and ten addi- 
tions to the upper classes. The scholarsbip 
fund of $1,000 from the estate of the late Rev. 
Dr. Sweetswer, of Worcester, has been re- 
ceived, and the reconstruction of Bartlett 
Chapel, including the old library and lecture- 
rooms, is making rapid progress. “The Hart- 
ford Seminary bezan the new year on the 12th, 
Although the institution bas four buildings in 
use, it is claimed that a new and complete 
structure is very much needed. It has an 
increase of students this term. 


. New Haven is just now interested in the 
question of maintaining devotional exercises 
in its public echoole. The advocates of the 
existing order under which such exercises are 
excluded have nominated a ticket for echool 
officers, and puton it the name of Professor 
W. G. Sumner, of Yale College (formerly an 
Episcopal clergyman), who attended the meet- 
ing and made a vigorous speech, declaring that 
the attempt to force sectarianism in the public 
schools was endangeriug the whole school sya- 
tem. 


.... Vassar College is to have Professor 8. L. 
Caldwell, D.D., fer its new president. Dr. 
Caldwell leaves one of the chuirs of Newton 
Theological Seminary (Baptist) to take the 
position. The choice appears to be generally 
satisfactory. Among Vassar’s new students 
are two Japanese girlsa—Mies Stematz Yama 
garva and Mirs Shige Nagai—who have been 
studying in New Haven, Conn.. about five 
years. They speak Englieh fluently. 


.. Professors Jordan, Brayton, and Gilbert, 
of the Butler University, at Indianapolis, and 
Miss Cornella M, Clapp, professor of zodélogy 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary, Mass., with a 
party of twelve students of natural history, 
including two ladies, have recently completed 
a pedestrian tour through several of the 
Southern states, The party walked about 450 
miles and ‘* roughed it’? for about six weeks, 


..-In the view of the Penn Monthly, what 
the Philadelphia public schools need most is 
“a competent inspector,” expert in all edu- 
cational questions, and who will make himeelf 
responsible for all changes in methods of 
teaching, as well as for the efficiency and 
harmony with which they are carried out. 
“Until we get such a man,” saysthe Monthly, 
‘<we shall be at the mercy of Prof. This and 
Mr. That and their wearisome vagaries.”’ 


..An American boy—Edward Crane, of 
New Jersey—carries off the first prize for ex 
cellence in French in the French College of 
Avrauches, in Normandy. They have a cus- 
tom there of crowning such honor men with a 
laurel wreath :nd kissing him on the forehead 
on commencement day. Young Crane is said 
to have reflected credit on his country in the 
way he stood the ordeal. 


«eeeTbe last commencement exercises at 
Berea College, Madison County, Ky., consisted 
of sixteen orations, six of which were deliv- 
ered by colored students and pronounced of 
a high order. Some three thousand persons 
of both sexes, black and white, attended on 
the occasion. 


..-Among the awards of the Department of 
Education at the Paris Exposition is a bronze 
medal to the New England Journal of Education, 
We understand this to be the highest award 
given to the educational journalism of avy 
country. 


..--The University of Halle is to have sev- 
eral new buildings for its various depart- 
ments—a library, two new clinics, and patho- 
logical, physiological, and anatomical iosti- 
tutes. 


...sMr. Bernadotte Perrio, recently returned 
from Germany, will temporarily occupy the 
chair of Greek at Yale, Professor Packard’s 
health preventing his resuming it for the pres 
ent, 


, you eannot be my baby. 





Pebbles, 


WHO can understand a cornstalk ? 





--..Natural selection: when the small boy 
takes the biggest piece of cake, 


..A farmer names a favorite ben ‘‘ Mac- 
duff,’’ because he wants her to lay on. 


-...The days are getting ‘‘short,’”? aod how 
many people alas! can sympathize with them. 


...-& tack points heavenward when it means 
the most mischief. It bas many human imita- 
tors. 

.. What is tbat which never asks any ques- 
tions but requires many avswers? The street- 
door. 

«.:eThe blacksmith is about the only work- 
man who secures prosperity by being always 
on the strike, 


..-- Language came into the world during 
Adam and Eve’s first quarrel, when one word 
brought on another. 


..-** You seem to walk more erect than usual, 
my friend.” ‘‘Yes, I have been straitened 
by circumetanees.’’ 


...-An old hunter says: ‘I’ve known a 
great many foxes to grow gray, but I never 
knew one to grow good.”’ 


..."* I don’t like that cat. [t’s got splinters 
in its feet !’? was the excuse of a four-year-old 
for throwing the kitten away. 


..A little boy, when reproved for break- 
ing a new rocking-horse, said: ‘‘ What's the 
good of a horse till it’s broke?” 


....-The grand and awfal difference between 
a tree and a bore is: the tree leaves in spring ; 
and the bore—why, he never leaves. 


..Sambo’s instructions for putting on a 
coat are: ‘First de right arm, den de left, 
and den give one general conwulsion.”’ 


..-A Western lawyer included in bis bill 
against his client: ‘‘To waking up in the 


bight and thinking about your case, five dol- 
lars.”” 


...-Square umbrellas are reported as the 
latest things in Paris. Thavs nothing. We 
have been using square umbrellas a long time. 
At least, they are never round—when wanted.— 
Rome Sentinel. 


«.+eMrs.A.; “Now, Mre. B., will you come 
and see ourapiary?"’ Mrs. B. (who bas been 
putting it off s)l the afternoon): “‘ Well, Mrs, 
A., the thing is, you know, I’m—i’m rather 
afraid of monkeys."’ 


..Frankie (to Annie, who is eating a 
sponge cake): *‘ Annie, let me be your baby, 
and you feed me.”” Annie: “Ob! no, Frankie; 
My baby must be in 
long clothes—one wot can’t eat no sponge 
cake.”’ 

...-“*There are seventeen sculptors and 
painters from the United States now residing 
in Rome,” read Mrs. Bemis from the news- 
paper. “H’m!” grunted Mr. Bemis, ‘“‘ No 
wonder | couldn’t get a painter to whitewash 
that shed.” 


...-A commander was inspecting an English 
yeomanry regiment on outpost duty. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here, my man?’ he asked a 
vidette. ‘‘Makin’ a fule of mysel’, eir.’’ 
“How so?” “Why, I should be at hoam, 
carryio’ hay.” 


«+e Shopkeeper to Commercial Traveler ; “Can't 
give youanorder, Quite overstocked,” Trav- 
eler: **Let me, at least, show you my samples.” 
Shopkeeper: ‘Spare yourself the trouble. I 
can’t look at them.”’ Travcler: “Then will 
you allow me to look at them myself? It’s 
three weeks since I have seen them.” 


...-A teacher in Greenock, during the Bible 
Lesson, when speaking about Cain and Abel, 
asked one of bis scholars : ‘‘ Where did Cain go 
after he killed Abel?’’ ‘‘ He went to bed, sir,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Went to bed! Where do you 
get that information ?’’ saidthe teacher, ‘ It’s 
in the chapter, sir, that Cain, after he had 
killed Abel, went to the Land of Nod.”’ 


..-.**Kleptomania ?” asked the judge, in the 
most innoceot manner. ‘‘ What is kleptoma- 
nia?’? ‘*A disease, my lord,” said her coun- 
sel, ‘‘the subject of which is uncontrollably 
addicted to larceny.’’ ‘‘Oh! I see,” said the 
judge; “and a disease, sir, which the judges 
are sent on circuit as physicians to cure. My 
prescription on the present occasion is twelve 
monthe’ imprisonment, with bard labor.’’ 


.. The dinner-horo iz the oldest and most 
sakred horn thareiz. It iz set tew musik and 
plays ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ” about noon. It 
has bin listened tew with more rapturous delite 
than ever any band haz. Yu kan hear it fur- 
ther than yu kao one ov Rodman’s gune. It 
will arrest a man and bring bim {fp quicker than 
a sheriff’s warrant. It kan out-foot eony other 
noize. It kauzes the deaf tew hear and the 
dum tew shout for joy. Glorious old ivstra- 
ment! long may yure lungs last, !—Jueh Billings, 





aweger clenuar pares tan any Bes tices sas 
er, . purer ce’s 
perfumes— perfect Hower odc odors. oF 


Prompt Reform of Bodily Evils. 


The prompt reform ef those bodily evils enfeebled 
digestion, inc »mplete assimilation, inactivity of the 
liver, kidneys,and bladder, as wellas of the nerv- 
ous symptoms which these ailmeptsare especially 
prone to beget, is always accomp!/ished by the use of 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a medicine accredited 
by bhysicians, pronounced pure by analysts, and 

tly whol e and agreeable, Surely, sucha 
restorative is oreferable to unpalatable and ind'- 
gytivle mineral! drugsand unsanctioned nostrams. 
he nation at ‘arge, assured'y, thinks so, judging by 
the uppr cedented demand for the article, trom 
Maine totne Pucifio—a demand now supplemented 
by immense «orders for it received trom tropic® 
America, Mexico,the British and Roenten Colonial 
Possessions, and elsewhere. Both at home and 
abroad, it is recognized as a 8 andaca ph-... and 


preventive, the decisiveness of its effects recom- 
mending it everywhere. 


FLrTy thousand do! lars hag be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chr nic Rheumatism, ns in 
the Limbs, Back, ana Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dy<entery, Co''o, Sprains, and Vomit- 
inv quicker than Dr. Tobias’ s Venetian Lintment, es- 
tablished in 1847 Never fails, Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street, 














For particulars regardiny Klectric Belts address 
PULVERMACHBR GALVANIO CO., Cincinnati, O 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses al) 
the healtn-viving qualities and tonic virtues of 
na‘ ural sea-water, while it ls free from the organte 
syonctuae of the surf. For sale by d sts gener- 


ROGERS 
CITRATEOF MAGNESIA 


An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 
This well-known preparation is highly reeommended for Dye 
Preass, Haapacne, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and ali 
comp sn! nts arising from Acidity, Bilieus ant alarial tevers, It 
coula the blood aud regulates the bow: ls, Itisa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidity — Sweet tate makes it cooling anc 
« in 6 betth 
vennnetes ~~ Matton iby A. KOGERS? SONS, Chemists, N.Y. 


STIPFRIOR T) MINFRAT, WATERS. SRINLITZ POWDERS. &e 
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PIANOS, URGANS. STC. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


‘Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
Judges in their Report, from which the folowing 
is an extract: 

“Tne B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’# exhibit 
as the best Lustruments «ta p icerendering them 

yesibie to a large clause of purchasers, having a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bells, producing | seve and 
man 


e' rove- 
mens, will weane songer in ory, or dam 
abl ne ae oes of ord mm all the bourds being 
saible for 
i ONL 











will make a yo ee writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swingiog Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine =tool boxed tree with each Orvan, makes the 
®HONINGER ORGAN« the mos. substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 
ESTABLISHED 1859, 
We are prepared to appoint » few new Agents. 
A liberal discount to the Clergy, Gandepccenoela, 

Teachers, Churches, and Lod gee 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 133 Chestnut &t.. New Haven, Conn. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we sent one to any #ddress on 
ten Gays’ tial. and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 4-6 sets of reeds. 


PRICE B70. vicces’trom the tactory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 








sVUCATION 


Temple Srove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
All Dep: rtments are on a liberal scale Whole ex- 
ense of Boara and Tuition in all tnestudies of the 
raduating Course, inciuding Latin, $280 a year. 
Send for SH AE Ss eur oa gen. Mth. 
DOWD), A. M., Principal. 








PENNS! LVANIA MILIVARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 
Se 
Thorough “eee, Oot +x 
Classics, and English 
For Circulars apply to 


Cul. THEO. HYATT. President. 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Schvo! year opens Sept. llth, 1878. 


Ben a the 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 2th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is jive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe nex:; that of the fret being identical 
with the first yearof the Harvard Medical School 
and by ‘he same professors, By this plan theam unt 
of instruction is duubie that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


28 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 





DWIGHT SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG wrens dun ++ 4 Co. 


Address y BENJAMIN Ww. Dwidnt 


188 Dit 8. BURT will yedyen } n her Boarding and 
ool for Young dies at 1320 Arch 
Btroet. 4. Mang on Monday, September 16th. 


HOME SOmNgOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
Address Miss C, BAIKD, Milford, Conn, 


CONNE RAY KBAst HaDpDaM. 
wood RAT 810 bed Nt att for 
. Estab thorough 
course. The oy location on the Con- 
Seoticut River. For catalogues wy 
RO 


8. BASOCOCK. 
MAPLE Wound AAQTITDTE Fe FOR OR YOUNG 


a toe Union for great beauty of ‘cation and 
yo ughness of instruction in er ment. 














urbe Principals, Rev. C. V BA cr Rev. 
R. E, AVERY, for rospectus. 
AMERIUAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Saagitce Princtpa's for Public Schools, Academies 
and Sehools; 


oarding Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses; gives information to Parente of go« 
schoo's. Families gotr 


guavas or no the og a, 
promptly sulted, on a8 . Jd N 
Am ricin and Foretg pachers’ Agency, nt Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 





The Clgcinnact Wesleyan Female Colliege.— 
est advantages for Ltterature. Langu 


Setence, Feines Wood ty and Music anim 





a Vv. DAVID H. M D.D., President. 
RVE @E&MINARY, 
Rye, N. Y. A Genacs for Young dies. or icu. 
lare addres MRS. 8. J FE. 





PICTURES. STATIONERY. BTO. 
A() Sutter ite. 1. SONES& CO. Nearau Ne 


2 5 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,etc.. nod 
alike, with name, lic. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N.¥. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E. fe A. T. ANTHONY & CQ , 1 BRoapway 
a + Opposite Metropolitan, Sterensoapes and 
lews. »Grepkooegpes, Chromoe and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of yh ebrities, Photographic Trans: 
encies Convex Glasses, Photographic. Materials. 
Awarded frat premium at Vienna and Phi'adelpnia. 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STRELT, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saleon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 

WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
RVING HOCRE, New Tone. Broadway and 
Tweifth St Buropean plan. Siig! wo 

$1.50; double rooms, $'.50 to 8. = LI cel Goductlep 
wee aly. Restaurant first-c ass, GEO. P. HARLOW, 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Onioo Square). 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE FUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL 


R. LRTING 
ba EDW sy pans RE AND BEOADWA 


7-4 of wit fas 


Changed to the nh ~_% ’ Plan. 
Rooms and Bourd 9.50 per Day. 


TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


this line an hoy A ge handsomest, and Roe Soe 
4, in t Steamers leave New Yo 
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Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Open Dp to both sexes. English, Scientific, Literary, 
and Cisssica! Courses of Study and a Musical De- 
ee enses 5°ty low Fall te opens 

pt. Lith Address. JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


PEEKSK IuL . MILITARY ACA DEMY._ 
Send for Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM, LYCETT ‘5 ou We nD 
15 ROADWAY, N. Y. 


WT. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—TERM OPENS 


October (6, 1878. Sr oe EN Ne RITONGOOK eae, 











‘or croular addre 
_5t. Louis, July, 1876 





BOeTON Capen oebe TY LAW SCHOOL, 
Boston, a 24. roul: 
One BENB OER LD 80n8 for 





rSPEesr. BILE. renjgaey ee for Young 





daily — 4 Jone 230 to Rept. 8th. inc.)até:15 P.M, 
from Pier 2 _ h River. ‘oot 4 M : 
Trains leav moe at and jan- 
Fo os moor +). a. ine can offer the 
by vorite route. 
Only “49 Miles a "Rett, 
Passing through Narragensett . Mount Hope 
ys by lignt. No dhergre 
Tickets, state-rooms, snd Derhe secured 0 
the is and tt 
ouse and 
os board 





lays as avove, J 7 ¥. 





BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 
GEO. Li CONNOR; Gen. Pasa, Agont 





For particulars about owe 
great $10 Dictionary Pret 
mium see page 26, For other 
Premiums see page 29. 
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NOTICES. 


S@” All communications for the Bdltorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
eommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE LNDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 


a” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications, Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

=" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
Of our correspondents. 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, September 19th, 1878. 
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IS THE CHURCH EFFETE? 





WE should say it was Noah, just rising 
from his debauch, sick, headachy, and 
generally disgusted, forgetting the rain- 
bow, and looking for another flood, that 
wrote the article in the October Atlantic 
on ‘‘Certain Dangerous Tendencies in 
American Life.” The substance of the 
article is that, unless there be some new re- 
medial force applied (the writer does not 
know what), the country will go to ever- 
lasting ruin. The trouble, he think, is 
that religion is ‘‘played out,” that 
churches ere humbugs and ministers byp- 
ocrites, that religious practices are merely 
habits, and that there is no other force de- 
veloping to tale the place of obsolescent 
religion a8 @ preservative of public mor- 
als. The simple reply to the writer is that 
his vision'is not yet clear. He will see 
better after another night’s sleep. Per- 
haps then he will be able to recall the rain- 
bow and its promise. He says of the 
** nominal faith or religion of the country” 
at the close of the war, in his philosoph- 
jeal style: 

‘The moral impulse received long be- 

fore had mostly passed into structure, had 
produced very nearly its full effect upon 
the character of men and the forms of life 
in society; and by a well-known law, 
which appears in the working of all forces, 
of whatever nature, the power that had 
thus been embodied could not be used 
again in the same form.” 
That sounds well; but there is no such 
law applicable. A better observer has de- 
scribed this force as leaven, which renews 
and multiplies itself iodefinitely. Moral 
impulse does not spend itself in organiza 
tion; but in begetting other moral impulses 
as powerful as itself in other minds and 
in succeeding generations. The dough 
does not fail and the leaven extends its 
work. 

This article slanders the churches and 
their ministers. Of the latter it says: 
“They believe even less than their people 
of the doctrines of their creeds.” That is 





not true witness: ‘‘They have for them- 
selves accepted rationalistic beliefs far in 
advance of what they teach.” This is 
again false. We think we know our 
Evangelical ministry, of whom this writer 
evidently speaks from outside observation; 
and from inside observation we know that 
what they preach they believe, and what 
they believe they preach, with very few ex- 
ceptions. It proceeds: 

‘The Church is now, for the most part, 
a depository of social, rather than of re- 
ligious influences. Its chief force or vital- 
7 is no longer religious. There are still, 
of course, many truly religious people in 
the churches, who sincerely believe the 
old doctrines embodied in all the creeds. 
But these are everywhere a small minority 
and they are mournfully conscious that the 
old religious life and power have departed 
from the Church. They distrust the 
methods of the modern revivalism,” etc. 
This is a picture purely of the imagination. 
Instead of a smal! minority, we, as members 
of these churches, know that they are in 
so large @ majority that you will hirdly 
find anybody else, and that the oldest and 
bluest of them are in the most hearty sym- 
pathy with modern revivalism. 

‘‘ Almost everywhere,” the writer pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ preacbing almost ceased to deal with 
morals and duty”; and this, he would have 
us believe, is the reason why thieves have 
been developed in the Church. We have 
had enough of this miserable philosophy. 
It is true, very true that a very large pro- 
portion of the men to whom have been com- 
mitted trust funds and the care of large 
amounts of money have been religious peo- 
ple. Quite a number of them have lately 
proved defaulters. Why is it? Because 
the pulpit has not preached morality? Not 
atall. It has not failed of this duty. Be- 
cause it has not preached heaven and hell? 
Not at all, The explanation is quite dif- 
ferent. We have had peculiar times of 
great temptation for sueh men. The 
devil when he can apply ten degrees 
of temptation will seduce more souls than 
when he can apply but two. Most 
of the men whose fall has brought disgrace 
upon the Christian Church would have 
stood firm under ordinary trial. But the 
trial has been extraordinary, and they could 
not withstand it. The very character of 
these lapses, coming just in the line of 
defalcation at a time of business depres- 
sion, indicates that their cause is not in the 
failure of the pulpit to-teach morals, but in 
the temptation peculiar te the times. The 
Church is not perfect. It lacks moral 
force. It does not believe its religion as 
earnestly as we could wish. But we can- 
not discover that it was ever any more 
faithful, any more earnest, any more 
deeply pervaded with the sense of personal 
responsibility and the obligation to do good 
to others than to-day. If our people and 
ministers do not believe some things which 
their fathers believed, they do hold just as 
closely to the essentials of the faith and to 
the common doctrines of grace. 

Eee 


THE ELECTION IN MAINE. 





THE result of the election in Maine last 
week is not thoroughly satisfactory to any 
body. The Greenbackers have gained less 
than they claimed and expected. The Dem- 
ocrats have been largely disintegrated, 
and asa party almost demolished. The 
Republicans, who have held the state for 
more than twenty years, have failed to se- 
cure their usual victory. The Republican 
candidate for governor has some four or 
five thousand less than a majority of all the 
votes cast, while having a large plurality 
over any other candidate; and this devolves 
the duty of choosing the governor upon 
the legislature. The law of the state pro- 
vides that, in such an event, the ‘‘ house 
of representatives shall, by ballot, from 
the four persons having the four highest 
numbers of votes on the list, if so many 
there be, elect two persons and make re 
turn of their names to the Senate, of whom 
the senate shall, by ballot, elect one, who 
shall be declared governor.” 

The senate appears to be Republican by 
a majority of nine; yet at this writing the 
Democrats and the Greenbackers combined 
seem to have the majority in the house of 
representatives. Hence, the present prob- 
ability is that the Republican candidate 
for governor will not be presented to the 
senate at all; and if so, then the choice will 
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lie between the candidates of the other two 


all the arguments that can be urged. We, 


parties. Maine will then have either a 
Greenback or a Democratic governor, 
and, judging from the prevalent feeling 
among the Republicans of that state, most 
likely the latter, though his popular vote 
is far less than that of either of the other 
candidates, 

The Republicans have certainly elected 
three of their candidates for Congress; 
and have as certainly been defeated by the 
Greenbackers in respect to tbe fourth and 
have probably lost the fifth, who is Mr. 
Eugene Hale. The loss of Mr. Hale is 
profoundly to be regretted, as he is one of 
the ablest men in Maine and one of the 
strongest members in the present House of 
Representatives, and will, if defeated, as 
seems probable, be succeeded by a Com- 
munistic Greenbacker. The Democrats, 
though by combination with the Green- 
backers they have helped to defeat 
two Republican candidates, have ac- 
tually gained nothing in the party sense. 
It would not be at all surprising, judging 
from present appearances, if the Green- 
backers throughout the country should 
elect enough members to the next House 
of Representatives to hold the balance of 
power as between the other two parties; not 
only in the choice of Speaker, but in the 
legislative action of the House. 


Nothing can well be more obvious than 
that the Greenback element, though not 
destined to be a permanent party force in 
American politics, will, for the present, 
and possibly for a few years to come, play 
an important part in determining the re- 
sults of elections. The Democrats so 
judge, since they hesitate at nothing in the 
way of concession and the abandonment of 
their former professed principles that 
promises to put them in harmony with the 
new party. They would be glad to fuse 
with it, and will, if they can, taking its 
votes and, if victorious, dividing the spoils. 
This is clearly the policy of the Demo- 
cratic leaders. That there is really a dan- 
ger that the country and the Government 
will pass into the hands of such a political 
coalition it would be folly to deny. The 
danger exists, and to what extent will be 
more fully disclosed by the elections this 
Fall. 

What shall the Republicans, as a party, 
do in the emergency that is before them? 
Shall they trim their sails, suppress their 
utterance, abandon their avowed principles 
in regard to the currency question, attempt 
to throw dust into the eyes of the people 
by dealing mainly with past issues, and 
seek to outbid the Democrats by even 
greater concessions to the Greenbackers ? 
We can hardly think of a policy more 
stupidly inexpedient. The effect would be 
to disintegrate and demoralize the party 
and to invite and deserve defeat. If any- 
thing is conspicuous in the history of the 
Republican party, its commitment to all 
measures and policies that sustain the pub- 
lic credit and the public faith, and its op- 
position to all schemes, of every type and 
nature, that involve repudiation, whether 
direct or indirect, hold this rank. No 
party was ever more thoroughly déommitted 
to the doctrine of ‘‘ honest money,” and 
the honest payment of honest debts with 
honest money. The great body of Repub- 
licans believe in this doctrine and with 
thousands and tens of thousands of them it 
has the sacredness of a religious faith. 
They are not to be bargained off by any 
shifts, or compromises, or political fooleries, 
to which leaders and aspirants for office 
may resort in the hope of temporary suc- 
cess. Republicans generally are not the 
sort of men to be handled in this way. 
Such a policy may do for Democrats; but 
never for them. 

The Republican party is right on the cur- 
rency question, as all experience shows 
and as the future will prove. It was a 
Republican Congress that pussed the Re- 
sumption Act anda Republican President 
that signed the bill. We have a Republic- 
an President in office and a Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury; and both, acting 
under the authority of law, mean to put 
this Act into force and make specie pay- 
ment an accomplished fact at the time 
designated. The actual success of the ef- 
fort and the good consequences naturally 
resulting therefrom will do more to settle 
the question throughout the country than 
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hence, say to Republicans everywhere: 
Stand by your guns, and be the party that 
had honesty and firmness enough to adhere 
to its principles and political sagacity 
enough to see the ultimate issue. Repub- 
licans saved the country in a terrible rebel 
lion against the authority of the Govern- 
ment ; and now their work is to preserve 
its credit and its honor against the tempo- 
rary delusions of the hour and the trickery 
of mere demagogues. Stand by your guns, 
and be the party whose record will read 
well in history. 
A  ———— 


THE POWER ABOVE NATURE. 


Few men are able to think and write 
more intelligently on such a subject than 
our correspondent who addresses us over 
the signature of ‘‘Country Reader.” He 
says: 

To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


“One of your country readers has perused 
Dr. Newcomb’s presidential address with great 
interest and general satisfaction, to a certain 
extent, Dr. Newcomb is so clear a writer that 
a painstaking person ought to understand him 
all through a discourse like this ; ard perhaps 
Ido, [apprehend the force of the argument 
that the laws and operations of Nature are in- 
variable, and act (or, as he well saye, tend to 
act) without regard to consequences. I sup- 
pose, moreover, that all enlightened thinkers 
would agree with him that, if we predicate an 
intelligent cause of the order of Nature, having 
ends in view, it should be predicated as ‘ be- 
hind the laws.’ I will agree—for the time 
being and pre ent purpose—that the ‘ key-note 
of the di-course’ is rightly struck in the prop- 
osition ‘that science concerns itself only with 
phenomena and the relations which connect 
them, and does not take account of any ques- 
tions which do not in some way admit of being 
brought to the test of observation’; that ‘the 
only universe it knows is that made known by 
the telescope, the microscope, and other ap- 
pliances of observation,’ taking it for granted 
that among these appliances are all the seven 
senses, and the mind that uses them. ‘The dif- 
ficulty that I meet with I may, perhaps, bring 
out in this way. 

“The gist of this fine exposition appears, 
in short, to be this: So far as science shows 
or can show, a will bas nothing to do with the 
course of events. 

“But the field of science is coextensive 
with the field of observation and proper infer- 
ence. Now, observation of my own doings 
assures me that I, in a small way, modify the 
course of Nature to the accomplishment of 
particular events, which would not otherwise 
have come to pass. I observe that oth- 
er beings, like myself, do such things, and 
even construct machines which modify the 
course of Nature, but without therein sus- 
pending any natural laws. [ and my felluw- 
creatures have simply used them. 

‘*Now, [ would ask Dr. Newcomb, through 
your paper—where only I have seen his ad- 
dress—if this inspection of what I and my 
neighbors over at the quarry and in tte mill 
are doing is nota scientific observation. If 
he says it is, theo I would inquire whether the 
inference that other beings, or avother being, 
of a higher o:\der may also modify the partic- 
ular course of Nature without iufraction of its 
laws is an unscientific inference. 

“*T sball not betroubled if he says that I 
may, indeed, make such an hypothesis; but 
that it will have no scientific value. 1 am 
here concerned with the legitimacy, not the 
value, of the reasoning. I was tanght that an 
hypothesis is legitimate which is grounded on 
a just analogy, and is valid, for the time being, 
when it explains, or best explains, the phe 
nomena. Dr. Newcomb, if I mistake not, ap- 
proves the legitimacy of the hypothesis of an 
intelligent cause of ‘these very laws by which 
we find the course of Nature to be determined.’ 
The present question is whether it is legiti- 
mately conceivable that such an intelligent 
cause may (not does) modify to ends the oper 
ation of natural laws as muchas and more 
than beings of the order to which belongs 
your inquiring 





**CounTRY READER.”’ 

That our ‘‘ Country Reader’s” observa- 
tion of human will modifying Nature’s 
laws is a scientific one he appears t» us to 
make very clear by simply mentioning it. 
The fact that man by his interfering will 
can, without breaking Nature’s laws, bend 
them to his will, or construct machines 
that will also bend them, would appear to 
us, as it does to our correspondent, to 
justify an hypothesis that such interference 
might, on a larger scale, be produced by 
some power much superior to man. We 
should like very much to hear from Dr. 
Newcomb on this point. 
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But our correspondent, we think, also 
sees that the allowance of this hypothesis 
is only the first step. Before it can have 
scientific value it will need to be shown to 
explain best the phenomena. We do ob- 
serve matter, material, stoff, which has 
laws. We then also observe this stuff 
made into machines, plants, and animals. 
It will now need to be shown that the ap- 
pearance of these machines and their inter- 
ference with the action of laws is better 
accounted for by the hypothesis that they 
were constructed by some superior mind, 
after the analogy of our construction of 
machines, than by any other rival bypothe- 
sis. Can Nature’s laws have this con- 
structive force of themselves? That seems 
to us to be a question to which our materi- 
alistic observers need to apply themselves. 


Editorial Dotes. 


BENJAMIN BUTLER has kept his promise that 
he would see to it that Democrats were pro- 
tected in Massachusetts.” He has proved a 
betier manayer than the State Committee, and 
has captured the Democratic Conyeution and 
secured fur himself the regular nomination. 
Doubtless there will be a bolt, beaded by all 
the old and respectable Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts ; but they will be a coporal’s guard 
when deserted, as they certainly will be, by 
the Irish. With the help of J. Boyle O'Reilly, 
editor of The Pilot, he can carry them all with 
him, and the bolting Democrats will be left 
with a vote that will be counted with the 
‘scattering.’ And it serves them right. They 
attempted to rule out of the Convention every 
delega:e who waa supposed to favor the nomi- 
nation of one who has not been known as a 
Democrat. But bow long is it sinee they them- 
selves took Charles Francis Adams, a Repub- 
lican ever since he had been a Whig, to their 
arms and made bim their candidate? How 
long is it since they were shouting themselves 
hoarse for the election as Pre-ident of that fam- 
ous Republican, Horace Greeley? With what 
face can they forbid men to v te for Butler, au 
original Democrat and who is now returning 
to his first love? Butler will carry the bulk of 
the Democratic vote and a considerable number 
of uneasy Republicans, and is very likely to 
curry the state. If decent men, men who have 
souud views on currency, Wish to beat hin— 
and we think they can—they must unite. Let 
the temperance party rest awhile. Let the re- 
spectable Democrats join the respectable Re- 
publicans and defeat Butlerism. We warn the 
Democrats that, if they allow Butler to geta 
plurality vote in Massachusetts this year, it will 
not be the Nationals, but the Democrats, whose 
presidential convention he will next capture. 
Butler kuows how to capture a convention 
quite as well as Tilden or Hendricks and the 
effort is not beyond his assurance. 








GENERAL BUTLER, in a recent speech, drew a 
parallel between himself and the Patriarch 
Jacob, remarking that bis waiting for the gov- 
ernorsbip for seven years was analogous to the 
case of Jacob, who waited for Rachel for the 
same period, and adding that, as he was 
‘‘ fading away,’”’ be could not well wait much 
longer. The Boston Journal extends the paral- 
lel still further, and says : 

‘“‘Readers of Scripture will remember that 
Jacob had himself fixed up with the skins of 
kids, eo that his father might not know by 
touch that it was not Esau who stood before 
him. This suggests the wayin which Butler 
is maequerading about the state, attitudinizicg 
as a reformer, when everybody knows that 
every bone in his body is the bone of a dem- 
agogue. But Jacob’s father, in spite of his 
blindness, had some sense of the fraud that 
was being practiced upon him, and said: ‘The 
voice is Jacob’s voice; but the hands are the 
havuds of Esau.’ So Massachusetts may be 
heard to remark, between this and the dth of 
November: ‘The voice is the voice of a re- 
former; but the bands are the hands of a sala- 
Ty-grabber, an advocate of dishonest money, 
aud a repudiationist.” 

If must be confessed that General Butler said 
some very excellent things about reform in the 
letter declaring the acceptance of the nomina- 
tion which he procured to be made, mingled 
with some of the grossest heresies in finance; 
yet the public know who General Butler is and 
what he is, and that the idea of reform, for its 
own sake and for the interests to be secured 
thereby, is not likely to be a principle of either 
his head or h's heart. He was rather ublucky 
in the comparison which he slected, since, as 
the Boston Journal shows, there are other 
analogies of which the people will be very apt 
to think. They may try Laban’s game upon 
him, and, instead of putting in bis arms the fair 
Rachel of the governorship for which he has 
80 patiently waited, they may give him the 
blear-eyed Leah of defeat. 


THE Republicans of New Hampshire, in their 
state convention of last week, nominated Gen- 
eral Natt Head as their candidate for goyern or 





—the man whom the people elected as state 
senator in 1874, but whom the Democratic 
Governor Weston and his council, by usurping 
the functions of a returning board, managed 
to cheat out of the office by a contemptible 
trickery in respect to his Christian name. He 
is before the people again for a higher office, 
as ‘“‘ Natt Head,” and not as Nathaniel Head, 
the former being the name by which he has 
been known for twenty-five years and which he 
has uniformly used in the signature of his 
name. We trust that he will be elected. The 
convention nominating him gave no uncertain 
sound on the currency question, which is the 
great question of the hour. After commend- 
ing the Administration for “that management 
of the finances under which the last payment 
of the premium on gold is disappearing ” and 
declaring that the “financial pledges”’ of the 
Government should be kept ‘‘ according to the 
spirit and letter of the law,’’ the convention 
denounced ‘all efforts to delay the day of 
resumption and to ioflate the currency by any 
additional issue of irredeemable paper, as 
destructive to all business interests and un- 
wise, dishonorable, and fraudulent as public 
measures.’’? This is just the position which 
the Republican party must take throughout 
the country, or, as a party, contradict its own 
antecedents and invite, as well as deserve, its 
own defeat. As to the currency question and 
the collateral matters involved therein, it can 
make no compromise with Greenbackers, Its 
principles ard theirs are as wide apart as the 
poles, and the only way now is, by discussion 
and voting, to fight out the battle along the 
whole line. 





THE Legislature of New Hampshire at its 
last session passed a penal law against tramps, 
authorizing their arrest and, upon conviction, 
their punishment by imprisonment, and thus 
treating them as a dangerous class of vagrants. 
This law has recently been put in force in that 
state, and the party implicated was sentenced 
to imprisonment for fourteen months. The 
effect of the law, if put in force after this style, 
will be to keep tramps out of New Hampshire. 
We predict that, under such a deterrent sys- 
tem, the tramps will all keep clear of that 
state and either give up the business or seek 
quarters elsewhere. The adjoining states 
must adopt the same policy, or the tramps 
driven out of New Hampshire will simply 
transfer the nuisance to them, and thus in- 
crease their own number of this worthless and 
vagrant class. Tramping iv its modern form 
isa new invention in this country, and we do 
not see any good reason why the legislatures 
of the several states should not, and do see 
many reasons why they should, scek to put an 
end to thesystem by suitable penal laws. New 
Hampshire has made a good beginning, and 
ber first case under the Jaw shows that her 
courts regard the law as within the limits of 
legislative power and mean to enforce it. Let 
other states do likewise, and at least one evil 
will be abated. 


WE put ourselves by the side of (he Observer 
when it says that ‘‘it is impossible to give any 
satisfactory reason why the eight or ten Pres- 
byterian bodies in this country should uot be 
organically united, fused into one, for all pur- 
poses of church goverument and missionary 
work at home and abroad.”” The Uhristian In- 
telligencer, speaking for the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, objects on two grounds : first tbat the 
Presbyterian Church is already so cumbrously 
“large as to be oppressed by its own weight.” 
We do not think it is conscious of the oppres- 
sion, and it is yet a very small body, compared 
with the Methodist or the Baptist. If the Pres- 
bsterian form of government cramp u denom- 
ination, it is time that the fact were recog- 
nized, The other objection will strike some 
with surprise. It is that the Standards of the 
Reformed Church are in ‘*tone and spirit and 
expression”? “much more geuial and win- 
ning’? than the Presbyterian. The (Dutch) 
Reformed Church bas not been unwilling to be 
regarded as somewhat more severe and strict 
in its theology than the Presbyterian ; but it 
is true that there is some ground for their 
boast that its Standards are ‘‘as much better 
than the Westminster Standards as they are 
older.”” This is very true of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which has not a word to say about 
God’s decree of reprobation, on which doc- 
trine the Westminster Confession and Larger 
Catechism are very explicit. The Canons of 


*Dort, however, which are a part of the Re- 


formed Standards, do expressly recognize the 
doctrine, in the following language: ‘He 
leaves the non-elect, in his just judgment, to 
their own wickedsess and obduracy.’’ Or, 
again : 


‘Others are passed by in the eternal decree, 
whom God, out of his sovereign, most just, 
irreprehensible, and unchangeable good pleas- 
ure, has decreed to leave in the common mis- 
ery into which they have willfully plunged 
themselves, and not to bestow upon them 
ane faith and the fos of conversion ; but, 
nee tting them, iu his just judgment, to fol- 

w their own way, at last, for the declaration 
of his justice, to condemn and punish them 


forever, not only on account of their unbelief, 
but for their other sive.” 


And this decree is distinctly called ‘‘ reproba- 
tion.” And this language of the Canons is 
almost identical in its scope with that of the 
Westminster Confession. Tuis does not leave 
any great ground for boasting iu reference to 
this which Dr. Schaff calls ‘* the most assailabie 
point,” the ‘‘ Achilles’s heel’’ in the West 
minster Confession. He well adds that “ pre- 
destination to death and damnation, being a 
judicial decree of God’s wrath on account of 
Adam’s fall, is, whether true or false, a ‘ horri- 
ble decree,’ as Calvin himself calls it, and 
ought never to be put into a creed or c nfes- 
sion of the Church, but should be left to the 
theology of the school.”’ t is easy to see 
where one Presbyterian theological professor 
stands on the matter of revision of the Stand- 
ards. 


THE Interior is displeased to learn that it is not 

unlikely that the last twelve verses of Mark’s 

Gospel, with the beautiful story of the woman 

taken in adultery (John viii, 1—11), and the 

verse about the angel troubling the pool (John 

v,4), and the passage about the three witnesses 
(I John v, 7), will be omitted by the revisers of 
our English version. It says: *‘ It is a rather se- 
rious business when it comes to omissions eo 
large as a paragraph of eleven verses together 
in the Gospel of John, and another of twelve 
verses, being more than half of the last chap- 
ter of Mark.”” But might it not be mere seri- 
ous, amounting to absolute dishonesty, to re- 
tain them, with no indication that they are not 
genuine? It continues: ‘* And, whatever these 
gifted and godly men do in the way of mivor 
changes and improvements, we trust they will 
guard with even more than ancient rabbinic- 
al vigilance the absolute integrity of the Word 
of God, and sacrifice no verse or paragraph of 
its contents, no jot or tittle even of its letter, 
except what can be demonstrated on incontest- 
ible evidence not to belong there.”” We trust 
they will do no such thing. We trust that they 
will have honesty and grace enough to weigh 
with the utmost impartiality the authority for 
every passage in the Holy Word, and that 
wherever the evidence for an interpolation 
{nto God’s Word overbalances by the slightest 
fraction that in favor of the passage they will 
consign it to margin or brackets, or omit it al- 
together, as the;evidence may require. Wedo 
not care to raise the charge of bibliolatry ; but 
what lighter term shall we apply to the feeling 
which would retain in the Book a passage 
probably spurious because the evidence againet 
it is not “ incontestible ”? 





THE proper qualifications for a college pres- 
ident are not all of a moral aud scholastic na- 
ture, if we may judge from an intimation in 
The National Baptist as ‘to the election of a 
successor to President Raymond, of Vassar 
College. The man, it says, ‘‘must be under 
fifty anda gentleman,”” The age is important, 
and still more the perfection of deportment, 
‘A man,” it says, ‘‘eminent as an educator, 
was named. The assertion was made that he 
had been seen (to cat with his knife. That was 
enough. Another map, a renowned echolar 
and experienced as a teacber, was not consid- 
ered, as he was slovenly in his dress.’’ These ob- 
jections ought to have been suflicient. The 
man who cannot be gentlemanly in his deport~ 
ment and cleanly and decent in his dress is not 
fit to be a teacher, either in the school or inthe 
pulpit. The leading names mentioned were 
Professor Caldwell, of Newton, Mass., Dr. 
Broadus, of Louisville, Dr. Gregory, of Illinoie, 
Dr. Strong, of Rochester, and Dr. Bridgman, 
of this city—all Baptiste. Dr. Caldwell was 
elected. 


WE adverted a few weeks since to the fact 
that The World, of this city, formerly a staunch 
hard-money paper, had latterly played exceed- 
ingly shy of the currency question, seldom re- 
ferring to it, and always saying as little as pos- 
sible. We regarded this fact as suggestive of 
the policy of the man who controls The World, 
who is its chief owner, and who happens to be 
no less a personage than Samuel J. Tilden— 
the same Tilden who hopes yet to climb into 
the Presidential chair. Last week Mr. G. H, 
Pendleton made, at Columbus, in Ohio, a most 
ultra-inflation speech, in which he denounced 
the national bauks, demanded the withdrawal 
of all their notes and the substitution of green- 
backs therefor, insisted upon the repealof the 
Resumption Act, and took tbe broad ground 
that Congress has the constitutional power at 
apy time to authorize the issue of any amount 
of legal-tender paper and for any purpose. The 
World, in its comments upon the speech, speaks 
of its fine literary character, its good taste, and 
well-turned periods; but it.bas nothing to say 
about the doctrines of the speech. These are 
studiously avoided, though they are the mat- 
ters of chiefimportance. It so happens that 
Mr, Pendleton was a member of the House of 
Representatives when the first Legal-tender Act 
was passed, and that he opposed the measure, 
as wholly unconstitutional, even in time of war. 

Here was a capital opportunity for The World 





to turn the tables upon him ; yet silence reigng 


in its present counsels. This means that Same 
uel J. Tilden is just now carefully taking ob- 
servations and waiting to see what will be the 
best position for him to take. Senator Conk- 
ling seems to be in about the same predica- 
ment. 


It will be remembered that some time ago 
the New Haven Board of Education concluded, 
by a divided vote, to suspend the practice of 
Bible-reading in the public scbools in that city, 
fixing the time in advance when the o:der 
shouid take effect. This led to an agitation of 
the question among the people, which has cou- 
tinued more or le-s ever since. Some of the 
Catholics do not like the order, becau: e it iuter- 
feres with their sectarian operations in one of 
the schools that was under their special cor§ 
trol ; and some Protestants dislike it, because 
it excludes the reading «f King James’s B ble 
from other schvols, Neither class is exactly 
suited ; and, moreover, no arrangement is pos- 
sible that will be perfectly satisfactory to such 
sectarian antagonists. It is to be hoped that 
the Board of Education will not try to suit 
either and that the general sentiment of the 
people of New Haven will + ustain the Board in 
its present position. The truth is that the 
public school, supported by taxation, without 
any reference to the religion of the taxpayer, 
simply for state purposes, cannot be made the 
medium of religious propagandism of any kind 
without offense and injustice to somebody. 
The wiser and the\ better way is not to make 
the attempt, and thus leave religion to depend 
on the voluntary offerings of the people. This 
is in ace rdance with the American principle, 
and there is no good reason why the principle 
should not be applied to the public school. 

Tue Rev. [saac M. See, pastor of the Wick- 
liffe Presbyterian church in Ni wark, N. J., and 
the man who offended in the matter of wo- 
man’s preaching, and who has insisted ou 
retaining bis pastorate after the presbytery 
has advised him to resign, is liable by bis i] um- 
ivatism to get himself into further trouble. 
His notion of higher life and perfectionism 
and secovd coming bas now, it seems, devel- 
oped into a mystical sort of Swedenborgian- 
ism, which he avows io his periodical, Zion, the 

Sunny Mount. What he means we do pot 
quite understand; but he has been reading 
Swedenborg with that delight which he in- 
spires in imaginative souls. 

** We bave taken our stand not as a Sweden- 
borgian, but freely and fully a New Churech- 
man; finding, as we have in every known 
denomioation, some who in spirit and prac- 
tice and in liberality do really belong to the 
New Church, whether they know it or not.” 
The ‘* New Churcb,”’ he says,is not a denomina- 
tion, but is scattered amony al! denominations 
“whose existence is in the inward cominy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with power and great glory ”’ 
We give the Italics in full, thinking they may 
iu some way elucidate the meaning, But what 
that meaning is, if it be anything else than all 
believe about the Church of Christ, we are not 
illuminate enough to apprehend, 


...-A frightful case of priestly intolerarce is 
now attracting attention in England. The 
child of Baptist parents died, snd burial was 
sought in the churchyard. Tbe incumbent 
refused burial in consecrated ground ; but al- 
lowed burial in a plot of uncousecrated 
ground near by, on condition that no services 
were held in the graveyard, as the child was 
not baptized. Arrangements were made for 
short services in the public street, conducted 
by the Baptist minister. The little procession 
reached the church half an hour after the in- 
cumbent had come to see that the gate was 
opened. He got angry at the delay, and for- 
bade the ceremony iu the street, on the ground 
that he had been kept waiting long enough al- 
ready. He noisily disturbed the service aud 
fiually locked the gate and went off, and the 
people were compelled to climb the fence, in 
order to bury the child. Disestablishment is 
hurried at least a year by that piece of violent 
folly. 


... Roman Catholic papers are makivg mer- 
ry at the expense of one or two Protestant 
ministers whom they charge with fleeing dis- 
gracefully before ‘Yellow Jack.’’ It was 
something far less formidable than ** Yellow 
Jack”? which put a Brooklyn Catholic priest to 
flight the other night. He had been ssked to 
attend a dying woman, by her husband, who 
showed him the way. Seeirg the devout man 
draw something glittering from his pocket, the 
priest thought it was a pistol, and tcok toim- 
mediate and rapid flight, and the poor, aston- 
ished man saw him no more, no more. The 
bright something that shone in the gaslight 
was only a crucifix. 


.... The Archbishop of Dublin said, ia an ad- 
dress after he returned from Lambeth to [re- 
jand, that nothing struck him to much as what 
he must call the mental, moral, and spiritual 
stature of nearly all among the American and 
Colonial bishops. Meeting them in friendly 
debate or in social intercourse, the one thougLt 





which he had contioually in his mind was this ; 
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Should they in Ireland be able to put forward 
their beet men iu the foremost places, as cer- 
tainly the American Chureh has dove? And 
yet not a few of our very best Episcopalian 
clergy have declived the office. 

.-Should the next House of Represevta- 
tives be Democratic and should the present 
House omit to pass the necessary appropriation 
bills before the 4th of next March, the Presit- 
dent would be compelled to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress; and this would give the 
Democrats the opportunity of opening the 
Presidential dispute in both houses, with a ma- 
jority in each. {t is rumored that this is io 
their prcgramme. The way for the people to 
defeat avy such scheme is to elect a majority 
of R publicans to the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


.--Secretary Schurz, in accordance with his 
recent decision on the subject, bas issued a cir- 
cular giving notice to settlers upon the public 
lands that they have the right, under the pre- 
emption laws of the United States, to apply for 
apy o! the unsold Jands of the Pacific Railroad 
companies. The question whether they can 
buy there lands at the Government price or at 
the price fixed by the companies will not be 
finally settled until the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall have passed uponit. The 
sooner this is dcne the better. 

.-[s it safe to visit the East? Elder R. H. 
Bolton, traveling agent for Te Church Advo- 
cate, a Wiunebrenuarian paper, of Hariisburg 
Pa., writes to that paper that, ‘ owing to the 
yeliow fever so terribly raging and spreading, 
even it is reported to exist in Philadelphia, 
New York, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, eic., as weil 
as general biliouspess in the laod,’’ he will not 
come East until io November. His appoint- 
ments are accordingly recalied, ‘* General bil- 
fousness,”’ todved! Look out for it. It is 
catching. 


..There is no doubt tbat the influences 
which pow control the Democratic party are 
wield: d by inflatiopists, and vot by ruch men 
as Sevatcrs Bayard and Kernan; and this is 
the reason why the partly, as such, contrary to 
its former ant cedents, 1s so strongly moving 
toward the position of the Greenbackers. I1- 
deed, the party is ready for alliance with any- 
tuing that gives any promise of temporary suc- 
cess. K vowing this, Senator Thurman, ambi- 
tious to be Pres ident, bas spoken iu season. 


.. The Chicago Tribune says that ex Senator 
Carpenter, after having ‘‘ authorized the Zven- 
ing Wisconsin to deny that he was a candidate 
for the Senate”’ of the United Statez, * revised 
with bis own hand the petitions to bimself to 
get his own consent to be a candidate.’ This 
is io principle the Butier plan of becominga 
candidate, and, to say the least of it, is a very 
small trick. We would hope, for the ex Sen- 
ator’s oredit, that the 7'ribune is misinformed 
as to the facts. 

.-Genera!l Butler, elected as a Republican 
to Congress by # strongly Repuvlican district, 
and still bolding his seat as such, yet joining 
his political fortunes with those of the Greer- 
backers, and at the same time doing his utmost 
to get the Democrats of Massachusetts to nom- 
inate him for goveroor, presents a spectacle 
which in almost anybody else would be so par- 
adoxical as to defy all explavation. In him it 
is perfectly naiural and easily accounted for. 


--The World, of this city, says ‘‘ that of 
late years wheo the Democrats capture a state 
they keep it’’; and illustrates the statement 
by referring to *‘Arkaveas, Texas Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Fiorida, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas,’’ but forgets to take any notice 
of the means by which the Democrats keep 
what they gain. They do so by crushing out 
all opposition; and yet this is in name a free 
country. . 

-. We like the way The Pilot talks in reply 
to what we have ssid—that* Pro'es'avt coun- 
tries are the only ones in which Catholicism is 
proud and bappy.’’ It cees everythicg rose- 
color in France and Spzin ; and even«f Italy 
it says that the *‘ government itself claims to 
be Catholic and the great majority of the 
people are truly Catholic.’’ We like that ; but 
it smacks more of Leo X than of Pius [X. 

.-In the official copy of the action of the 
House of Bishops in the McCoskrey case one 
of the preambles reads: ‘ And, whereas, the 
said bishop bas abandoned bis diocese and 
left tne territory of the United States while 
grave allegations louching his moral character 
existed,”? etc. Some of the Church papers 
have stricken out the words in Italics, and The 
Standard of the Cross wants to know why. 

..Fall River, in Massachusetts, ecems to 
be very unfortunate in the matter of default- 
ere. In addition to the names of Chace and 
Hathaway we must pow put Charles P. Stick- 
ney into the list, who is discovered to have 
swindled the Manufacturers’ Gas Compavy to 
the tuve of about a bundred thousand dollars, 
Ail three were first-class citizens until they 
were found to be rogues. 

-- Senator Thurman ought to be a happy 
man; since, by bis treachery to sound financial 
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doctrines and the contradiction of bis own 
antecedents, he has succeeded in securing the 
favor of the Cincinuali ZHnguirer, a Demo- 
cratic paper that bas bitherto sneered at and 
denounced him. The Znaquirer now thinks 
that the Senator will do for a Presidential can- 
didate in 1880, 

. Judge Abbott, who was one of the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Electoral Commission, 
thinks that the nomination of General Butler 
by the Democratic party in Massachusetts will 
impose no obligation upon Democrats to vote 
forbim. Of course, not, since every voter hasa 
rigbt to vote as he pleases, independently of 
what party conventions may do. 


.. It has beer@enerally believed—probably 
on account of his making his Protestants 
mostly irreligious or indecent and bis Catho- 
lics pure and beautiful—that Mr. Mallock, the 
young English satirist, belongs to the Roman 
Catholic Cuurch. That, however, is not the 
case, says the editor of The Nineteenth Century, 
who ought to know. 


....What is there so sacred in the name of 
the Fulton-street Prayer-Meeting that itsbou'ld 
be continued after it has been moved two miles 
from Fulton Street? We fail to see; und we 
also fail to see why so much more should be 
made of that prayer-meeting thav of any 
others. Its anniversary will be held Sept. 23d. 


.. Remember, the great question row is the 
financial one. Those who bold sound views ou 
this quéstiin should unite everywhere. It is 
better for the Republicans to elect ex-Gov- 
erpor English to Congress from Connecticut 
than to allow a single anti-resumptionist or 
inflationist to represent that state. 

..President Bartlett says that itis a mis: 
take to make provition, as at Andover, for 
men tu enter the ministry after a short and 
mperfect course of traiuing. And he is right, 


.. There does not seem to be anything doing 
about starting that big church in Bos'on for 
Mr. Murray, and it would seem that the ambi- 
tious plau has been dropped. 


..Joseph Cook’s vew course of twenty 
lectures will begin in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, on Monday, Nov. 4th. Meanwhile be is 
in constant demand as a lecturer, 








Publisher's Pepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly — in every case. 
No remedy known ores Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








STRANGE that persons will use worthless 
flavoring extracts, when natural flavors, 
hke Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts, are to 
be had. 





NEW HAT SEASON. 


THE straw hat season is over and the 
business season has commenced. Better 
times have at length come, and better hats 
must now be worn, or we shall bave a re- 
lapse. Those who have escaped bank- 
ruptcy should be thankful, and put on new 
hats; aud the unfortunate who have taken 
the advantage of the late Bankrupt Law 
should start at once with a new bat and a 
smilie, Those who do not intend to fail 
will, of course, immediately get a new hat. 
The man who wore his old hat to the bank 
when he wanted money was refused and 
has since failed. He scared the bank pres- 
ident, didn’t get his money, and was 
ruined. Old hats are a curse to any com. 
munity, aod no wise man or good-looking 
man should ever be seen with one. No 
solvent man should dare to wear one. No 
sane man should ever venture to look in 
the glass with an old hat on his head. 

We have consulted Knox, the highest 
authority on the hat question, and he says 
that old hats undoubtedly caused the late 
Rebellion, That settles the question about 
hats. Knox says that a quarter of a million 
of re:pectable people within tive miles 
of the City Hall must have new hats im- 
mediately, in order to escape danger. 
Many a man with an old, seedy, ill- 
shaped, ill-looking hat on his head has 
driven away his best customers from 
his doors. The top of a hill, the sum- 
mit of a mountain, the capstone of atower, 
and the apex of the human frame are alike 
striking and of momentous importance. 
Kaoox, however, don’t care for hills or 
mountains or capstones. But he does care 
for the apex of man—for man, the noblest 
work of creation, has brains to be pro- 
tected, a face to be decorated, and beauty to 
be developed; and he, among all ambitious 
artists, stands alone and atthe hed of his 
profession, 'o perform his duty. Nobly, 
generously, faithfully, he sacrifices time, 
money, and all his powers of body and 
mind to produce that which cannot. be 
found elsewhere—a perfect hat. Knox 
bas had his vacation and is now ready 
for business, Cail at the popular corner 
of Fulton Street and Broadway, or at his 
spacious warerooms atthe Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and supply your wants, Don’t delay, 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


WIND AS A MOTOR POWER FOR PUMP- 
ING. 


NEw York, Sept. 16th, 1878. 

Tue display of wind-mills at the Fair 
will give one an idea of what vast im- 
provement has been made in these ma- 
chines within a few years. They have 
been found the most economical and effect- 
ive power that can be applied for -elevat- 
ing water, draining land, grinding, and 
the other exigencies of rural life, and, es- 
pecially where acres of land are to be pro- 
vided for, earo their cost in the saving of 
manual labor at the ofitset. Even in their 
rude state, as seen in Holland, they have 
been the means of suving a land fromthe 
sea and converting it into a fertile and 
prosperous country. 

These engines are now extensively em- 
ployed all over the West and several in- 
corporated companies are engaged in 
their manufacture. Among which the 
‘* Halliday,” the ‘ Enterprise,” and the 
“Eclipse,” of Wisconsin, have had a large 
sale. The last named have sold a few of 
theirs in the East, through an agent in John 
St., N. Y.; and now the Kewanee Manu- 
facturing Company, of Illinois, have estab- 
lished a New York office and storehouse 
and bave a very attractive display of their 
Automatic Wind Engines at the American 
Institute and at nearly all the Agricultural 
Fairs on the Atlantic seaboard. They are 
shipping a large number of these mills to 
Cuba, where they are rapidly replacing 
slave labor in raising water from the very 
deep wells of that island. 

Where formerly a Negro and mule cost 
$50 a month to pump insufficient water for 
each plantation, the wind-mill gives ample 
supply without cost. 

The Kewanee Automatic has met with 
so favorable reception in Cuba, where 
slave labor is fast becoming scarce and ex- 
pensive, that the eminent engineer and 
director of the government machine works 
in Havana, Don Francisco Amat, resigned 





his life position under the government, to 


take charge of the exclusive importation of 
these machines into that islund, and large 
shipments of them are already being made 
to him from this port. 


It is, indeed, » very simple and 
effective machine, perfectly automatic 
in its movements, has a large  pro- 


portionate wind-surface, is very light 
and easy-running, is of graceful form, 
and is well worthy the attention of all 
parties who require an economical pow- 
er for pumping water for any purpose. 
The Kewanee bas already taken twenty- 
eight first premiums in the Agricultural 
Fairs of the Western States, and the Com- 
pany bave their agent nowin Europe, le- 
galizing their patents in Holland, France, 
England, Belgium, and Germany, where, 
especially in the first of these countries, 
these admirable automatons will be sure to 
find a large sale, in competition with the 
rude, uncouth native mills. 
LL ———— 


FALL OPENING. 


THE fall opening at the well-known dry- 
goods establishment of J. & C. Johnston 
took place on Monday of this week. Their 
large building, which extends from Broad- 
way to Fifth Avenue, at the corner of 
Twenty-second Street, was filled from 
morning till night on the opening day. 
The fall importations include new silks, 
dress goods, French costumes, carpets of 
every variety, and a choice stock of uphol- 
stery goods. Out-of-town visitors will 
find J. & C. Johnston’s a most central and 
reasonable store at which to make pur- 
chases, 








TURKISH RUGS. 


THE attention of the ladies is called to 
the advertisement, on page 22, of the Turk- 
kish Rug Pattern Co., who will be bappy 





to send circulars to any who may wish’ 


them. 





DON’T SAY HUMBUG, 


but judge yourself. Send for free litho- 
graph of 5-Ton $50 Freight-Paid Sold-on 
Trial Wagon Scule, all Iron and Steel, 
Brass Beam. Address Jones, of Bingham- 
ton, Binghamton, N. Y. 





‘‘TuE Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





[September 19, 1878. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 





THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sfib- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$8, in advance, for the same 

ARTIST-PROOF COPY. 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—-Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had ut any price. 

The “artist- proof’ copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SUBSCRIBERS Will save themselves delay 
aod loss of one or more numbers of the 
paper if, in ordering their address changed, 
they will give the name of the post-office 
and state to which the paper has been going, 
and the name of the post-office and state to 
which they wish it changed. 





TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED. 


Havine had occasion to paint some of 
our buildings during the past year, we 
used quite a quantity of ‘‘RuBBER ParnT” 
(manufactured by The Rubber Paint Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio); and, after a thorough 
trial of same, we are free to say that it 
has given entire satisfaction. Its beauty 
of finish is highly gratifying. Its popu- 
larity and the great demand for this paint 
can best be understood by the fact that 
they have had to establish branch offices 
and factories in New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, to be evabled to supply the 
demand for their goods. 

We cheerfully recommend the Rubber 


Paint to all the readers of the INDEPEND 
ENT. 


UNQUESTIONABLY, iv strength, purity, 
and healthfulness, Dr. Price’s Baking Pow- 
der takes the lead of any other in the 
United States. 
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NEW FASHIONS IN CLOAKS. 


Ir is no longer uecessary to go to Berlin 
or Paris to ascertain the latest styles. The 
newest patterns in cloaks, for instance, are 
known in New York almost us soon as they 
appear in Europe. And so the first im- 
portations of the season are eagerly 
wa'ched for, as they indicate the fashions 
forthe coming winter. The newest de- 
signs for cloaks from the well-known 
French houses were seen at the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Mills & Gibb, Nos. 408 
and 410 Broadway; and from these it is 
evident that long circular garments, with 
simulated sleeves, and snort sacque cloaks, 
will be equally fasbionab'e. Most of the 
closks are blick, the light colors which 
were used last year not baving any place 
this season. Diagonal clotb, fleece-lined, 
is tobe worn, and black ‘‘ mousse” cloth, 
interwoven with silk, which forms aroug', 
knotted surface. One of Hentenaar’s 
cloaks, a circular, with long sleeve pieces, 
bas an admirable arrangement for making 
the garment a walking ora carriage clounk 
at pleasure. The sleeves are beld in place 
by invisible buttons, which, when up- 
buttoned, allow the fronk of the garment 
to he drawn forward, thus forming a cloak 
which may be worn for sleigbing. It is 
trimmed with a deep band of velvet und 
cordelicres of silk. These cordelicres, or 
cords and tassels of silk, are much worn. 
Sometimes they are festooned across the 
front, like the cords on a military garment; 
sometimes thev hang loose in front or at 
the back. All kinds of rich gimps and 
passementeries are much employed, in 
which fively cut-jet beads are profusely 
used. The colored bead trimmings are out 
of date. Dressy cloaks from Pingat’s, 
Jordan & Aubrey, and other houses 
are made sbort, about thirty-seven 
inches long. These have various 
trimmings, Narrow folds of alternate silk 
and satin, lapping each other, form equ re 
pockete and cuffs and are e’ged with mar- 
about or handsome flat trimmings Graes 
fringes und fringes mix: d with strings of 
fine jet are also used to finish the edges, A 
new cloak is called the * Turkish,” on ac- 
count of a peculiar front formed by revers 
This cloak also had a very graceful back 
cut into the figure, and finished with a 
narrow picce set on down tbe middle of 
the back. A very natty and taking article 
is the hunting coat, in velveteen corduroy, 
imp rted by this house. It ennsists of a 
short cutaway coat, like an Envlishman’s 
shooting-jucket, and has double-breasted 
front, with handsome buttons. No trimming 
is used except on a dark brown corduroy, 
which has velvet cuffs and collar The grays 
and mouse-colored onesare plainly stitched 
on the edges, Ulsters are made in all the 
newest tweeds, and these, together witb 
cireular cloaks, will be much worn, The 
circulars have peculiar pointed capes to 
finish them. Messrs. Mills & Gibb will 
have an opening in dresses and bonnets 
for the trade during the present month 
when several very new shapes in dresses 
will he exbibdited, particularly a new style 
of walking dress which is worn in Paris. 

As we have long known this firm, we 
— nw recommend them to the 


publ 








A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a@ common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxtr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure vou, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
sveakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jonson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


GREAT MERIT. 

ALL the fairs give the first premiums 
und special awards of great merit to Hop 
Bitters, as the purest and best family medi- 
cine; and we most heartily approve of the 
awards, for we know they deserve it. They 
are now on exhibition at the state fairs and 
we advise all to test them. See another 
column. 





oe 
THE most refreshing toilet article is H. A. 
Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic, for embellish- 
ing the hair and relieving headaches. ete. 
Price $1. At all Druggists. 57 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 





THE adulteration of food has been at- 
tended with results so fatal and been so 
alarmingly on the increase that France 
and many other countries have enacted 
laws making it a criminal offense. In the 
absence of such wholesome laws, it be- 
hooves the heads of families to know 
what enters into the family diet. Gold 
Me:'nl Saleratus is warranted not only 
= and health giving, but economical. 

t makes one-third more bread, cakes, etc. 
from the same quantity of flour than when 
other saleratus or soda is used 





A VALUABLE PREPARATION. 


ATTENTION has been called to a prepara- 
tion designated Thermalive, an article 
which has become exceedingly populur as 
a reliable remedy for chilis and fever and 
all malaria! diseases. The virtues of this 
valuable preparation are so extraordinary 
and so eminently beneficial to the whole 
human family that it is commended as the 
best preparation ever offered to the public 
for the cure of the above complaints. It is 
a safe aud reliable substitute for quinine 
und isthe only 25 cent ague reme. y ever 
prepared. It is manufactured by Messrs. 
Dundas, Dick & Co, the well-koown man- 
ufacturiog chemists of this city, whose 
name alone is a sufficient guaranty for the 
merit of the article. Altbough introduced 
only a few mouths. we believe the manu- 
facturers have dfficulty in supplying the 
very great demand.—WN. Y. Hoening Mail, 
Aug. 30th. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


TO OUR READERS. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 














endless 
DED, 7 
PeELTZ.—At Jamestown. N. Y., Sept. Ith, 1878, of 


typhoid pneumonia, Jenne C., duughter of the Kev. 
George A. and Mary 38. Peltz, aged 19 sears 


BUSINESS HOTICES. — 


BALD HEADS 


4aD be COVered With & piece exactly fitted ww the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 











ing eyactly of the same shade and 


ot be 
calebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
la the world. The inventor has used this splend’d 
‘fair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and nv 
pe cd his health—-proof that it is the only true a 4 





Boys’ Clothing 

Made to Order, sultable 
for any from four to 
nineteen a of — 


TMITCHELL, VANCE & CO., * 


wet ores 


ine sonmarenmnmeapegpaa ae eS 





Direstioes rin 
samples o ae. ee stytes or 
garment~, with prices, eqat free 
up n application, by ma a 
PIECES FOR MENDING 


sevut with each suit. A great 
saviog of trouble and wn eco- 
nomical way to clothe your boys 
Adaressa 


POOL & DEVOE, 


54 and 56 Duane &t.,N. Y. 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strony, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-fve Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A bvy can easily cut ss 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
3S South Market &t., Boston, Maas. 











FOR SALE. 

AMAGNIFCENT RESIDENOB near Springfield, 
Mass., situated on very high land overlooking the 
city and surrounding c untry for miles. The loca- 
tion for beauty and healthfulness is unsurpassed. 
Buildings cousist of an eregant 2-story House, 
mounted by an obselvatory: a wing extends trim 
each side; plazza in front. nternal srrangementsa 
mode! of convenience. 14 rooms, with a pleasant out- 
look from every ro. m, berd finish, handsome c \r- 
nice and centers, rich marbie mantels. gas, hot and 
cold water. end all modern improvements. Stable 
24x30, with carringe-room. The grounds comprise 10 
acres of land wit a choice collection of truit. The 
buildings set buck fr: m the stre: t, approached by a 
curved driveway, interlined on either side with 
ehoice ornaments!) flowers and shrubbery. Spacious 
ponenr " Beery This esta e presents ever induce- 

red vet desiring # tirst-class bom steada 
Hee retire et within easy access of thecity. 

Price, ot, Terms essy. GEO. W. DOANE & 
Co., hy ~~ ™ Agents, Athol Bailroad Block, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
ao New Standard Corn 


Capacity of 12-inch Mill 
2to 12 bus, per hour. Ca- 
acitvy of 

i,éto40bus perhour. 
Wholesome Bread Fine 
Flour, os Hpeed. Quick 
Work, conomical 
Milling ,~* establish- 
ed. For Il. Catalogue 
describing the Harrison 





System, address Estate of 
EDWaRD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 





‘armless, reliable, yu 
isappoin ment no =e ‘tinta; remedies the 


fs id and properly applied a: 
TCHELOR’S Wig Bastory. No. 16 Bond street, N 
¥. Sold by al) druggists. 


Saratogn Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs’ 
Remeoiai Institute has Turkisb, Russian, Hydro- 
pathic, and Electric Baths E ualizer, and other val- 
uable facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and othe rdiseases. Prices reduced, Send for Circular 


cox & SONS, LONDON. 
18 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
NC ‘ EST ST. IN. 
ART WO tK IN WOOH, ste NE. METAL, 
EASTER DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 


STUFFS’ Plain ana Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application, 








PIANO Another battie on high prices. (qVROAN 
War with movopolists ren- wed. 
flea Bra atty’s Intent Newspuper tor full “reply, sent 
free. Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest 
circular. Beatty’s cel brated Pianos and Organs, beau- 
téful instruments! Challenge compirison! tivals are 
jealous of = success! Commenced a few years = 
without a dollar ; sales now nearly $2,900,000 annual 
Lowest prices éver given. Elegant Rosewood Pinos 
Wa 1 atop Cuare h Organs#1t Tremendous bar- 
WAR ¢ ins now ready. Address DAN’ ¥ F.WAK 
BEATTY, Washington, N.J.,U.8. A. mmm 


WHAT WE DO. 


We Kill Moths to Furniture 

We Kill Bedbugein Sofa Beds. 

We Kill Moths in Furs. 

We Kili Bedbugs in Spring Mattresses 

We Kil! Moths in Stuffed Biros and Aptmals. 
We Kill Buffilo Motns in anything brought to us. 
We Kili Moth’s Kggs in Furs and Clothing. 





We Renovate Clothing, so that old grease-spots 
never reappear. 

We Renovate ¢ lothing—best in the World. 

We Renovate Rugs, no maiter how dirty 

We Renovate Lambrequins and D» fonds | ‘Curtains. 

We Renovate Ladies’ Clothing without ripping. 

We Renovate Carpets from dust. greas’, and dirt. 

We Kenovute & orsted Work without injury. 

We Renovate Blankets Micgantly. | 

We Renovate ‘able and Piano Co 

We Renovate Livery Suits and Military C lothing. 

We ers Carpets, when one’s house has been 
on fire. 





We Remove “ Shine”’ from gentlemen’ 8 clothing. 
We Refinish Crapr, like ne 

We do up | ace Curtains in a first-class manner. 
We Clean Furn ture, vreased by heod or hands. 
We Make hard, sbrucken Blankets, soft as pew. 


Naphtha Renovating Works, 
OFFICE 30 EAST {4th STREET. 
THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


atthe Paris 2 Exposition, 1878, for Prepared Fish 
was awarded 


: ~~ STLCOR 
se COD. 


Ask vour grocer or fish-jea'er for it. Already 
put up tn 5, 3, and 60.pound boxes and selected from 
the finest G orge’s Codfigh. ‘the celebrated Eureka 
Prepared and other quatities of Boneless Fish for 


GEO. P. TRIGEG & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane 8t., New York, 





sale. 





ROCHESTER 





Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines. and ey p°r dozen, 
100, and 1,000, New Autuwn PRICE IJ8T no reed 
nt FREK to all capieaste. ORNAMENTAL 
Caps POGUE [Tiustrated }. 1 Octs. Fruit Cute logue, 
6cts. Both free to customers. Fine, Coersiy stack Ana 
low prices. Address W.S. 1. ITTLE. Rochester, N 


CHORCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET N. Y. 








GAS FIXTURES, 


FINE BRONZE AND MARBLE 


CLOCKS, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, etc. 


We respectfully announce that we 
are prepared to manufacture aud offer 
for sale the varied and elegant patterns 
of CURNELIUS& CO , of Philedelphia— 
long established and favorably known 
to the public-—who, having discon- 
tinued manufacturing, have transferred 
that portion of their business to us. 

Thankfal for patronage generously 
bestowed, we solicit its continuance. 
We cordially invite those interested in 
INDUSTRIAL ART WOKK to visit our 
establishment and freely examine a 
display of goods in our line not 
equalet elsewhere in the world. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Nos. 836 and 888 Broadway, 
and 13th St., near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


DECORATED DINNER SETS, 150 





Cy ae eee 822 50 
DECOKATED TOILET “SET®, it 

I ae g- aaacduentsqnceeise 400 
ENGR1VED GOBLETS, from.. 1 50 
DECORATED CHINA TKA SETP, 

OE Wises CGE. oo. oc. knecdccd. Hiccecs 6 oe 


FRENOH FIRE-PROOF OOOKING WARE 
JUST OPENED. 


IRIDESCENT OR RAINBOW GLASS, 
SAXON FIGURE, CANDELABRAS 
WALL-POCKET®, Etc 


New First-Class Goods. Liberal Inducements. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 BROADWAY, uear 27th et, N. Y. 





For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium sea page 26. Forother 


premiums see page 29. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it eomes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


order, in the hight of fashion. 


Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORK MEN, and represent everything Just as 
itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 
as attractive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 


market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 


We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ will, as itis entirely different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
190 and 192 Chamolain Street. Cleveland. Ohio 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


FOR 
STONE IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 
Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr. J. B. Jones, of that place. 


rs. —~— suffered with stone in the biad 


der, composed of alternate concentric layers of calcareous 


hemorrhage from the biadd+r. I prescrib d for 


Mrs. 
ional slarm ng 
fer the Buttalo. Lithia Water, my o ntinvons use of which arrested the tormation of stone, and the 


hemorrhage occurs n’ w at much longer Interv 


als. 
These Waters, 'n cases of Six eer @5 percase atthe Sprincs Of 


W. iH. SCHTEFFFLIN & oe. 
WELL, eS ha Cor, 


xo hada | St.; HEGEMAN & CO., 203 paren CAB. 


th »t., New Verk 


REN, 733 5 Artes Be Sc.. Dcchiva. N. ¥. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, * Reniho Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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Amold, Constable & Co, 


Fall Importation of 


Paris Novelties, 


Pekin Stripe Silks, 


Silk and Satin Brocades, 
Plain Colored Failles, 
Plain and Brocade Velvets. 


EXTRA QUALITY 
White Satins and Failles, 


FOR BRIDAL DRESSES. 


An Elegant Stock of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 


DRESS GOODS. 


FANCY AND CLAN 


PLAIDS, Etc. 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


Financial, 


WILL MAKING. 


Tue laws of this country recognize and 
sanction the fact of property as a private 
and personal possession; subject to such 
uses, Within the limits of law, as the legal 
owner sees fit to make of the same. They 
clothe this owner with the testamentary 
capacity, and thus enable him, to a certain 
extent, to determine the possession of this 
property after his death; and if he fails to 
make a will, the law makes one for him 
and distributes his property xmong his 
heirs. All men who have any property to 
leave behind them, and especially those 
who are the owners of large estates, should 
make their wills, doing so in health and 
calling to their aid the services of a com- 
petent and reliable lawyer. There need be 
no blunder in drawing up a will; and if 
there is then it is due to carelessness or in- 
capacity. Every sane man is competent 
to make a will; and if he does so in the 
proper form and within the limitations of 
law the courts of this country will, as 
they should, give effect to his expressed 
intentions. The legal disputes about wills 
rclate to their meaning, or the question of 
legality as to the bequests, or the form in 
which they are drawn, or the will-making 
capacity of the testator, 1nd most fre- 
quently to the last of these questions. 

Mr. A. T. Stewart, the great merchant 
and millionaire of this city, hud the good 
sense to make his will some time before his 
deatb, thereby disposing of his vast estate. 
The will was perfectly simple and clear as 
to his intention and is unquestionably 
legal, provided he was competent to make 
a will atali. The disposition made of his 
property thereby was, so far as the law is 
concerned, nobody’s business but his own. 
The law gave him the right, and he exer- 
cised it, and this ought to be the end of, 
the question. What second or third or 
fourth cousins would like is, in legal esti- 
mation, a matter of no consequence. 

It has, however, become a fashion, to 
which a certain class of lawyers has con- 
tributed, when a rich man dies and does 
not by his will please everybody, to trump 
up a suit for the purpose of breaking the 
will and securing a different disposition of 
his property. This is the meaning of the 
Vanderbilt will suit, and it seems that the 
experiment has been attempted to be tried 
on the will of Mr. A. T. Stewart; and, as 
the facts indicate, lawyers are the sole 
instigators thereof. The ground of the 
preposed effort is that Mr. Stewart was not 
in his right mind when he made the will. 
In other words, that he was non compos 
mentis for the purpose of executing such 

an instrument. He was competent to man- 
age a vast estate, and did manage it most 
successfully up to the time of his death; 
but he had no legal competency to make a 
will. 

This allegation is so contemptible in its 
application to Mr. Stewart, so utterly 
false as to the fact which it sets forih, 
and sy well known to be so, that the at- 














tempted suit to break his will is unques- 
tionably a blackmailing operation, gotten 
up for the purpose of harassing Mrs. 
Stewart and Judge Hilton, and thereby ex- 
torting money from them. The cousin in 
whose name the suit is brought seems to 
be but a passive instrument; while the 
lawyers who have been working the ma- 
chine are the active conspirators, No 
lawyer that is not a fool can have the least 
expectation of breaking the will, and no 
lawyer who does not hope in some way to 
make money by it would try the experi- 
ment. If there is any money in the thing, 
itis by blackmailing; and if this be the 
character of the effort, as seems, in view of 
the evidence, to be the case, then these 
blackmailing lawyers who are concerned 
in it ought to be excluded from the legal 
profession, and if there be any severer pun- 
ishment for them, then that ought to be in- 
flicted. 

The law treats barratry as an indict- 
able offense, and in one of the treaties of 
the United States it is placed in the list of 
extradition crimes. Its essential feature 
consists in exciting and stirring up law- 
suits when there is no just basis for legal 
proceedings in the facts. Add to this con- 
spiracy and subornation of perjury, and cap 
the climax with blackmiling for the mo- 
tive, and we have rather a grave affair. 
This seems to be just the compound in the 
Stewart will case, and itis to be hoped that 
justice will not fail to lay its hand on the 
parties that deserve the disciplinary visita- 


tion. 
I 


THE LAST EFFORT. 


No one, surely, can complain that Secre- 
tary Sherman has not tried to get the ‘‘dol- 
lar of the fathers” into circulation among 
the people and keep itthere. Having tried 
various expedients, without success, he has 
now resorted to another, which we can 
best state by publishing, as follows, his 
recent circular: 


‘* TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 

‘*Wasurnaton, D. C., Sept. 3d, 1878. { 
‘‘The Treasuer of the United States has 
been directed, upon the receipt by him from 
any person of a certificate issued by any 
assistant treasurer, designated depositary, 
or national bank designated as a public de- 
positary of the United States, stating that 
a deposit of currency has been made to bis 
credit in general account of the sum of 
$1,000 or any multiple thereof not exceed- 
ing $10,000, to cauee a shipment to be made 
from some mint of the United States to the 
person in whose name the certificate is is- 
sued of a like amount of standard silver 
dollar, the expense of transportation to be 
paid by the mint. Until further notice, 
upon receipt by the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States of United States notes or nation- 
al bank-notes sent for redemption in multi- 
ples of $1,000 and not exceeding $10,000, 
standard silver dollars will be returned, 
under the provisions of this circular. The 
sole purpose of this circular is to facilitate 
the circulation of standard silver dollars 
for all purposes as currency; but not to 
authorize that issue for the purpose of be- 
ing used directly in making those pay- 
ments to the Government which are re- 
quired to be made in coin, or for deposit to 
obtain silver certificates; and officers re- 
ceiving currency autlorized herein are ex- 
pected, so far as practicable, to see that the 
object specified is carried out. Shipments 
as above indicated, however, will be made 
only to points in the United States reached 
through established express lines by con- 
tinuous railway or steamboat communica- 

tion. JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
This is practically the resumption of 
specie payment in silver. The Secretary 
has about $10,000,000 in silver dollars on 
hand, and he wants to get rid of them in 
exchange for currency; and to this end he 
proposes to exchange the one for the other, 
and to ship the silver dollars, at the cost 
of the United States, to the place where 
the exchange is made. He hopes that 
these same silver dollars will not come 


back again to the Treasury in the payment’ 


of customs duties and does not design to 
furnish any facilities theretor; yet this 
hope is most likely to be disappointed. 
When these dollars get into the hands of 
the people, they will be applied to their 
best use; and that will be to pay customs 
duties, since, although worth less than 
ninety cents to the dollar, they are just as 
good as gold for this purpose. We doubt 
whether the Secretary really expects to 
accomplish much by this last effort; yet 
the silver men will not be able to attribute 
the failure of their experiment to his yn- 
willingness to give the people all the silver 





they want. If the people will not have the 
silver, this is their fault, and not his. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has been in much the 
same condition as at the date of our last 
review. The local distribution of manu- 
factures and general merchandise has 
shown a steady increase and the export 
trade continues very good. Traffic on the 
various railroads, both to and from the in- 
terior, is very large and growing larger as 
the season advances. The condition of 
the mercantile community throughout the 
country probably was never better, the 
shrinkage of the years since the panic hav- 
ing eliminated nearly all that were weak or 
crippled. Advices from the West contin- 
ue very favorable. The St. Paul Press of 
late date states that ‘‘the wholesale trade for 
August has been the largest ever known, 
with about two exceptions, and trade for 
September promises to be enormous.” 

The Chicago 7imes also lately published 
the following comments on the business 
situation: ‘‘The present is the liveliest 
week for business that has been experienced 
for a longtime in Chicago, In addition to 
the large packages of all kinds of merchan- 
dise purchased by buyers in personal at- 
tendance, jobbers are constantly receiving 
a good many mail orders for goods, and a 
considerable proportion of these orders are 
from newly-settled points in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Texas, and other states 
and territories,” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
ports of domestic produce from this port 
for the week amount to the large total, 
in value, of $8,088,000, comparing with 
$6,007,000 the corresponding week last 
year. 

Since July ist, the beginning of the 
new fiscal year, the exports of domestic 
produce from New York have increased 
25 per cent. on the corresponding ten 
weeks of last year. The totals are $70,- 
347,000, against $56,280,000. 

The Custom House has just rendered 
the official foreign trade returns for the 
port of New York for the month of Au- 
gust, of which we make a summary below, 
adding the figures for the eight months of 
the calendar year: 








- Awust.— —— 

1878. 1877. 
Goods imported........... $24,850,000 $26,624,000 
Goods marketed........... $267 22,000 $28,262,000 
Produce exported....... . 31,508,000 22,633,000 
Specie exported............ 1,001,000 798,009 
Specie imported.........+. 693,000 1,096,000 


Jan. lst to Aug. 3lst.— 


1878. 177. 
Gouds imported..... ....... $10,064,000 $234,178,000 
Goods marketed ....... $186,689,000 $229,126,000 
Produce exported.......... 231,732,000 179,478,000 
Specie exported ,,... .... 10,944,000 23 988,000 
Specie imported .,,... .... 14,708,000 8,780,000 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
FALsE PRETENSE.—An untrue assertion by 
&@ person who is endeavoring to procwe 
goods on credit that he is not trading with 
and is not indebted to any other person is 
a sufficient false preiense to support an in- 
dictment. Where the represevtations were 
partly true and partly false 1t 1s not nec- 
essary that the selling of the goods should 
have been induced by the false alone, or 
that the false should be independent of and 
disconnected from the true. It is sufficient 
if the false formed a constituent and mate- 
rial part of the inducement, without which 
the goods would not have beev sold. And 
it is unnecessary if the false pretense 
should be such as would have deceived or 
have been calculated to deceive a man of 
ordinary prudence.—B. H. Smith vs. The 
State, Supreme Court, Mississippi. 

Promissory Notres.—If a party takes a 
negotiable bill or note before maturity, for 
good consideration und without fraudulent 
purpose, he acquires a good title thereto, 
although he may have been negligent. 
Gross negligence, while it may be evidence 
of bad faith, will not alone be sufficient to 
defeat the title. Nothing less than proof 
of knowledge of facts that show the want 
of authority on the partof the person trans- 
ferring the note, will be sufficient for that 
purpose.—Citizens’ National Bank vs: 
Hooper, Sup. Ct., Md. 

BaNKRUPTS’ COMPOSITION.—A court will 
interfere when the debtor has deceived the 
creditors into a vote which they would not 
have given had the facts been honestly and 





fairly before them. It will not withhold 
its assent to a composition if it is satisfied 
that the proceedings are not collusive.—Jn 
re Keiler, bankrupt, Dist. Ct., 8. D. Ill. 

PayMENT.— When various debts were in- 
termingled in one account, for which notes 
were given from time to time, in part pay- 
ment, and when payments were made from 
time to time, which were not directed to 
be applied specifically, but were credited 
generally ; held that the application of 
such payments upon the earliest items of 
the account was proper.—Jackson vs. John- 
son, New York Ct. of Appeals. 

Common Carrrers.—Common carriers 
are not bound to provide against improb- 
able contingencies with the same vigilance 
that they would where danger is antici- 
pated.— Pennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. Fries, 
Sup. Ct., Penn. 

INDORSEMENT,— Where a person’s name 
appears on the back of a note and is signed 
before delivery, the presumption is that he 
is a guarantor, and not a maker.—Hamilton 
vs. Johnston, Sup. Ct., Ill. 

ConsiDERATION.—Part payment of a debt 
already due is not a sufficient consideration 
for an agreement to extend the time for the 
payment of the residue. — Turnbull 2, 
Brock, Sup. Ct., Ohio. 

Fire INsuRANCE.—The consent of the 
agent of an insurance company to the re- 
moval of insured goods estops the com- 
pany from objecting to such removal after 
loss by fire.—Williamsburgh Fire Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Cary, Sup. Ct., Ill. 

MONEY MARKET.—The local market 
remains unchanged as to rates, and call 
loans were quoted at 14 to 3 per cent., ac- 
cording to the collateral offered. Currency 
is going West quite largely to move crops; 
but the offerings of capital at this center 
are so great that the rates are not as yet 
materially changed. We quote first-class 
endorsed bills receivable of short date at 
34 10 4 per cent.; four-months 4 to5 per 
cent.; and good single-name, 4 to6 months, 
54 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—The rate of dis- 
count of the Bank of England is still 5 per 
cent. British consols were weak. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak and 
lower during the greater part of the week, 
on account of an increasing supply of cot- 
ton bills and the large returns from the ex- 
ports of produce. The closing price was 
4.824 for sixty days and 4.87 for demand 
sterling. New York exchange was quoted 
on Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying § offered, selling } of- 
fered; Charleston, # a 5-16, 4 a par; New 
Orleans, commercial 38-16, bank }; St. 
Louis, 50 discount; Chicago, 25 discount; 
and Boston, par. 


SILVER.—Secretary Sherman on Sat- 
urday, the 7th inst., issued an order an- 
nouncing that on and after the 16th inst. 
the standard silver dollar would be ex. 
changed on demand at any of the Sub- 
Treasuries for legal tenders, without reser- 
vation or promise as to what should be 
done with them. Under date of Sept. 13:h 
the Treasurer postpones the execution of 
the order ‘‘ until further notice,” thus vir- 
tually rescinding the order to exchange 
silver for greenbacks. The bullion value 
of the new dollar is now $0 8739 gold, 
We quote: 


Bar Silver.......cccccccsecccceveceveres 113 14 
Trade Dollars..........06 eeenaeeecenes 08% 9914 
Halves and Quarters ..........s+eeeee 9944 99% 


GOLD was dull at the beginning of the 
week and the price fell to 100% bid, with 
100} asked, on Monday. The reduction in 
the premium was attributed to the order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury directing the 
exchange of new silver dollars for green 
backs after the 16th inst. During the week 
the price fluctuated between 10014 and 
100}, selling for a short time at 100% and 
closing at 10044. 

STOCK MARKET.—The week opened 
at the Stock Exchange with a very dull 
market. Prices were irregular, but gener- 
ally firm. Later on the market became 
more active, particularly in the Wisconsin 
stocks, and prices advanced. Western 
Union was active and higher on the quar- 
terly dividend and the report of very satis- 
factory earnings. At the close the market 
was dull and irregular. 

The committee on stock list of the Stock 
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Exchange, in response to the application 
of the Kansas Pacific Railway to have their 
second mortgage (land-grant) bonds placed 
on the call, have adopted a resolution or- 
dering that they be placed on the Kansas 
Pacific second-mortgage bonds, and also 
be called with coupon certificates $157.50, 
in lieu of the tirst maturing seven coupons. 

The governing committee has also adopt- 
ed the following recommendation of the 
committee on stock list in regard to the 
application of the Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St, Louis Railway to have its bonds 
and stock placed on the list: 

‘“‘The committee recommend that this 
stock and the two classes of 6-per-cent. 
bonds be placed on the free list, the latter 
to be designated Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St. Louis first mortgage 6-per-cent. 
‘Tennessee and Pacific Branch,’ ditto first 
mortgage 6-per-cent. ‘McMinville and 
Manchester, and Wiochester and Alabama 
branches,’ ” 

The following will show the fluctuations 
during the week: 


Open- High- o- Clos- 
ing. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... .....+00 28% = 3 po 30 
Bur., C. R., and North....... 23 23 23 -— 
©., Op On GRO Bic. cscoceccece.s 32% «844% 0~C«CKS YK 
Chicago and Northwestern. 354% 36% B4% 35% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 66 68% 6X 61% 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. 7 17 116% =11T% 
“Chicago and Alton........... 83 85 83 84 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..111 ik 110% 110% 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen....,.., 3% 4% 3% 4% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 524% 53% 50% 58% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 494 «49% = 48KsC«iG 
Hrie Railway........-sseeeees 13 4 12% 14% 
Fort Wayne.. .. ...-.seeeeee MX O84 97% BY 
Harlem.,. Py 138 138 138 - 
Han. and St. "Joseph . wuiaceas 15% «615% OM 14K 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref.. . 38 3844 BH BT 
[linois Central... ..........066 8 94% «78 19% 
Lake Shore,........66 cccecaee 61% «61% =«665%) «BTK 
Michigan Central..... ....... 1% Ts 68 0% 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... .28% 30% 28% 20% 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pf. - 66% 69% 66'4 - 
M.,K., and Texas.........+. 2 3 2 - 
Morris and Essex............. 83 84% = 825 84g 
BW. V. COmtral ..ccccscec.cccce 114s W4% «113g 114% 
N. J. Central. ..... ....0560.. 84% «=8OK BBE BB 
Ohio and Miss,......66... «-. 7% 8% 1% 8% 
Ohio and Miss., pref...,,.... 4% =#«+MK OK OMY 
Ontario Silver.........0008 eee 3936 39% 395% — 
Pacific Mail. WK WK 6 17 
Pittsburgh... rere.) 0 We) | 81 
8t. L., fron M., ‘& 80. eeséece 5 5 5 - 
St. Louls, K. C., & N... . 4% 4% 4% — 
Union Pacic.......cccccccsce "64% 66% 64% 66% 
WORKER. wiccccccecese 154% 15% 154 15% 
Western Union Telegraph. 94'¢ 95% 93 94% 
The Erie Railway third rail has been 


completed as far East as Binghamton, and 
will be utilized hereafter for securing pas- 
senger business to and from Albany, New 
England, and the West, by the inauguration 
of a through line of Pullman sleeping 
coaches between Albany and Hornellsville 
and the West on fast express trains. 


The board of directors of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. upon the 
capital stock of the company, payable on 
and after the 15th of October, from the net 
earnings for the quarter cnding September 
80th, 1878. The transfer books will be 
closed at3 o’clock P. M. on the 20th instant, 
and opened on the morning of the 16th of 
October. . 

Western Union report gives net profits 
for quarter ending September 30th instant— 
based upon official returns for July, nearly 
complete returns for August, and estimat- 
ing business for September, reserving 
amount sufficient to meet claims of Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph Company under ex- 
isting »greements—at about $1,001,364, 
to which add surplus of July 1st, $869,083; 
total, $1,370,445. Deducting all indebted- 
ness, together with dividend just declared, 
leaves surplus of $665,512. 

A meeting of the officials of the Great 
Western Railway of Canada was held at 
Detroit on Thursday. The business of the 
mecting was to perfect measures for ex- 
tending the Hillsdale road from Ypsilanti 
to the Detroit and Milwaukee line in De- 
troit; or, in other words, to the Great 
Western, the latter having lately absorbed 
the former road. The indications are that 
a new through line will be established be- 
tween Detroit and Chicago within a short 
period. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Union 
Pacific Railroad Company makes the fol- 
lowing report of its business, including 
that of the Missouri River Bridge, for the 

month of July, 1877 and 1878: 





1877. 1878. Differences. 

Earnings....... $1,033,501 $1,014,958 Dec. $18,633 
Expenses 525,853 386,346 Dec. 139.506 
Surplus..... $507,733 $628,611 Inc. $120,878 


The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Road is ‘showing large earnings over last 


year, the total for the year to September 
ist being $2,306,000, against $1,479,000. 
The stock in Boston yesterday was 651¢ 
per cent. 

The land sales of this comp any have run 
up, this year, toSeptember 1st, to $768,000. 
Last year, under $200,000. 

The report of the directors of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad for the. fiscal 
year ending December 31st, 1877, the af- 
fairs having been examined by a special 
accountant, has just come to light. The 
total earnings were $1,931,365.32, and the 
operating expenses $1,135,886.46, leaving 
balance net earnings of $795,478 86. From 
this the interest on the funded debt, 
amounting to $660,000, was paid, leaving 
$135,478.86. There is an item in the bal- 
ance-sheet of $747,940.89, marked ‘‘general 
profit and loss.” President Dowd says 
that this is composed chiefly of items of 
property or funds which, in or about the 
years 1873 or 1874, came into the hands of 
the fiscal agent in New York, and regard- 
ing the disposition of which no such ac- 
count or explanation can be found in the 
books or papers of the company as to 
warrant charging them to any particular 
account. 

RAILROAD BONDS were quiet, but 
mostly firm, Syracuse, Bing., and N. Y. 
Firsts advanced to 103%; Wabash First (St. 
Louis Div., ex matured Coupon) to 754, 
aud W. U. Tel. Coupons of 1900 to 110. 
Kansas Pacific 7s (Denver Div.) declined to 
65%; Hann. and St. Joseph 8s, Conv't, to 
97; and Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Con- 
sols, Assented, to 41}. Burlington, Cedar 


Gold Sevens at 99}; N. Y. Central Firsts, 
Registered, at 118; South Pucific R.R. 
Firsts at 84; and Canada Southern Firsts, 
Guaranteed, at 7414. 


STATE BONDS were more active. 
Tennessee fell to 33 for old and to 81 for 
new series; Missouri 63 of 1883 were steady 
at 102}, 1888 ut 102%, 1889 or 90 at 1024; 
Virginia consolidated 63, ex-matured cou- 
pon, sold at 543; Louisiana consols at 
724; and old North Carolinas at 163; South 
Carolina non-fundable 63 at 134; Virginia 
consolidated 6s, second series, 31, and de- 
ferred 63 at 5%; District of Columbia 3-653 
at 7914 

The commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia lately forwarded to Treasurer Gil- 
fillan, a letter received from Messrs. H. E. 
Offiey & Co., bankers, of this city, in 
which these gentlemen take exception to 
the opinion recently rendered by the at- 
torney-general of the State of New York 
in regard to the 3-65 District bonds, and 
ask that the Treasurer of the United States 
be requested to issue an explicit statement 
of the District indebtedness, and such in- 


as will place them in the proper light be- 
fore the public. 


funded indebtedness of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 
Washington and Georgetown at this date 
is $8,363,400, and that;the amount of fifty- 
year 3 65 funding bends of the District of 
Columbia now outstanding is $13,748,250. 
The 3.65 bonds were issued in pursuance 
of the foll»wing provision in section 7 of 
‘An act for the government of the District 
of Columbia and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 20th, 1874 (18 Statutes, 120). 
The Treasurer quotes the provision refer- 
red to; also the joint resolution of Con- 
gress, No. 4, approved March 14th, 1876 (19 
Statutes, 211), and states that the $13,743,- 
250 of these 365 bonds now outstanding 
were all issued prior to the date on which 
the joint resolution took effect. He also 
quotes a provision in the fourth section 
of ‘‘An act providing a permanent form of 
government for the District of Columbia,” 
approved June 11th, 1878, and concludes by 
saying that the foregoing provisions of 
law seem to embrace all the information 
asked by Messrs. Offley & Co. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were in active 
demand and firm. The condition of the 
market for foreign exchange enabled the 
holders of bonds abroad to sell this mar- 
ket at a profit and Iurge amounts of bonds 
changed hands on this account. One firm» 
Messrs. Von Hoffman & Co., sold over 





$1,000,000 of the issue of 5s of 1881 which 


Rapids, and Northern Firsts sold at 69%; 
Rock Island 6s of 1917 at 108%; St. Paul 
Sinking Funds at 94144@94%; Northwest 


formation in reference to these 3-65 bonds 


Treasurer Gilfillan re- 
plies to the District commissioners that the 


and of the late corporations of 


were nearly all taken by the First National 


Bank. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes..... coves LIDX 120 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107 108 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon,...... Wi 108 
nited States sixes, 1865, new. oe eoeee 102% 102% 
nited States sixes, 1865, cou 10254 102 

United States sixes, ! 1861. Trematered ray 105 

United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 16 

Tees — =. 2 S Pegte pterea - \s 

United States ten-forties, oe: 10634 106% 

Uni ten-forties, coupon ..... 5M 10634 

United States fives, 1881, rexlatored.. 0634 106% 

United States wy 1881, coupon. ..... ia 

United Staves n. 4s, ial, Teainieréd. 108 108 

United States n. 4}s, 1891, cou Mg 103% 

United States n. fours, 1907, re stored 56 9956 

United States n. fours, 1907, coupon... 100% 100% 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EX. 
PENDITURES.—The Treasury Depart- 
ment has prepared a statement showing the | 
receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment from 1855 to 1878, from which it ap- 
pears that the smallest amount of revenue 
received between these years was in 1861, 
when it was only $41,510,000. In 1863, 
with internal revenue over $37,000,000 and 
direct tax added, it was $112 697,000, in- 
creasing each year till 1866, when it was 
$558,000,000. Then there wasa downward 
tendency, the receipts being $257,763,878 
for the fiscal year ending with the 30th of 
June. The expenditures in 1861 were 
$66,546,644; in 1863, $714,740,725; in 1865, 
$1, 297,555,224; and in 1866, $520,809,416. 
From this date the expenditures were 
downwinrd, being for the fiscal year 1878 
$236,964,326. These expenditures include 
payment of interest on the public debt, the 
largest amount on which was in 1867. That 
for 1878 was $102,500,874. The latter is 
accounted for by payments of interest 
which had accrued in former years, and by 
the fact that from July ist, 1877, to July 
1st, 1878, a large amount of 6-per-cent. 
bonds (interest payable January and July) 
were funded in bonds bearing 44 and 4- 
per-cent. interest, payable quarterly. Had 
the 6-per-cent. bonds not been converted, 
the interest thereon from Jan, 1st, 1878, to 
July ist, 1878,would not have been due and 
paid until after the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1879. But the quarterly interest on 
the 44 and 4-per-cent. bonds fell due and was 
paid daring March and April of the fiscal 
year 1878, and thus caused an apparent in- 
crease of interest for the year. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,155,450 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation, 
$18,983,400 in United States bonds to se- 
cure public deposits, and $5,386,000 to se- 
cure subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. loan. 

United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week ending to-day, $1,- 
342,000. 

United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for week ending to-day, $1,- 
806,000. 

National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $322,171,192; gold notes, 


$1,452,900; internal revenue receipts to- 
day, $360,060.42; customs receipts, $453,- 
760.11. 


Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week ending to-day, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
New York, ,....-sesceeeeee «$1,059,000 $564,000 
OBLOD 000.  cccccccccccccces 1,723,000 896.000 
Philadelphia........ .. ..+ 265,080 127,000 
Miscellaneous... ... ...... 996,000 651,0W0 
Total receipts . .....84,040,000 $2,238,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 


increase in all the items excepting legal 
tenders, which have decreased $1,792,300. 
The specie has increased $1,601,600, loans 
$782,200, deposits $1,557,800, and circula- 
tion $416,000. The banks lose $580,150 in 
surplus reserve, and now hold $12,878,- 
650 in excess of legal requirements. 

The following is av analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that 


of last week: 


September 4th. Compartaons. 





BORD ics avcccccone-¢ cced ee 215 100 Inc..,, $782,200 
Specie......... #,554,700 Ine... .. 1,601,600 
Legal-tenders 48,591,200 Dec ... 1,792,400 
67,445,900 Dec 190,700 

PT TTTTT Te 218,260,000 Ine. 1,557,300 
54,567.250 Ce. 450 


‘ Ine. ... 
12,878,650 Dec..., 580,150 




















19,478,300 Inc., . 416:600 
CITY BANK STOCKS were dull. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked, Bid, Asked 
Am’can Exch.. 102% — |Marine.......... — 8 
h 126 «128 
Mecb’s Bka “As. 6S = 
Mech. & Trad... — 75 
° Merchants’.. “120 124% 
90 Metropolitan — Hix 
First National. 350 — |Nassau.. ence 85 
popes Nat’n’). % 98 |New York...... 10 114 
Fulton... ....... 30 «150 |Ninth Nat’al.. oe — 
Fifth AW 225 =— |North ame — 70 
jaillatin rata). 14 — =| Pacific........... 6 —e 
German Am.... — 8% [Phenix ........ 100 
Greerwich,.... 9 — |Kepublic.... 83 
Hanover........ 101 — |Snoe & Leather 1066 — 
44 & Trad’s’ 195 22 |Tradesmen’s... — 108 
Manhattan..... — 13 |Unton....,...0. MW — 
Manuf's’ & Mer. —- & 








What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five-+ 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding ip the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shail select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” ‘ Four-and-halfs,’’ “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” * Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a large demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS,’’ 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York 


ist M’T’GE RENEWAL 7 per Cent. BONDS, 
DUE 1906. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
Free of United States and S.iate Taxes. 

These Bonds were issued to pay of an old Mortgage 
Debt, the Interest on which was promptly paid for 
twenty years and the Principal at maturity. The Com- 
pany has 


NO FLOATING DEBT 
and its 
Net Earnings 
for the last ten years have averaged 
50 per Cent. More thanits Annual Interest. 
These bonds are further secured by the principa 
and interest being guaranteed by the 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
The bulk of the issue having been sold, we now 
Offer a limited amount. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
No. 23 Nassan St ; 
or MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
No, 25 Nassau St. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, fur use in any 
part of the world. 

Application for Credits may be made tothe above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


HOw 


JAY GOULD 


the FAMOUS COMBINATION of New Y: 
Benton capitalists in February, 1875, on UNION Paci CIF Ic 
STOCK, and how this combination forced the stock fro m 3 
up to #2 3-4 before the end of pave mbe — — es are mat 
ters of well-known bistory, various each ont 


MADE HiS 


share of the profita, and all became ay. 
Py Brokerage House of 1 AWRENC! iy & CO.,, 21 Te Paks 
os City, have — the e secret of thier, show: 
how each member of th 


FORTUNE 


The new way of operating In stocks by the COMBINATION 
SYSTEM, enables ane with large or small capital to reap 
similar benefits. By thisexce elient plan, the orders of thousands 
of customers from City and Country are pocisd into ONE 
IMMENSE SUM and operated as a MIGHTY INDIVI- 

DUAL ACCOUNT. Each member of the Combination re- 
ceives a certificate of the shares to which he is entitled, and 
thus secures al) the advantages of the largest capital united 
with eae rienced skill. Many customers of Messrs. LAW- 
RENCE &CO. are making fabulous profits, Mr. R.8. re. 
of Pie Pa., writes under date of Aug. 16th, 1878: “ Messrs 
LAWRENCE &CO. , yours containing remittance for $1,113 25. 
as profits on my 200 shares, is received. Acce pt my thanks, as i 
am very well satisfied. As you request, you may use this let- 
ter, I would recommend every one who feels disposed to specu- 
late to send for your circular.” One man made $250 in 30 days 
from the investment of $50 ; another $1,000 from $100 ; another 
$145 from $25. The W orking Church for August says? “We 
are not accustomed to commend one plan above another, but 
if people will speculate we feel impelled to point out the 
channelsthrough which they can ao so most safely and suc- 
cessfully. The combination “y? stem is the oaks prneee & in 
which great success has ever been achieved in 1 Street.” 
Anarticle in Frank Leslie's Illustrated New spa + Aug. 
Mth says: ** Nothing ‘succeeds like success’ and the tide of 

speculation all seems to set towards Lawrence & Co.'s system.” 
he House and Garden for May says: “ Our friends who 
speculate will find Lawrence & Co, reliable and doing business 
on a sound and firm system.” “ Activity in the Stocx Mar- 
ket" is now anevery day occurrence. ** Make Hay while the 
sun_xhines" 18 & homely proverb, but true to life, Messrs. 
LAWRENCE & CO'S circular (copyrighted and sent free 
gives “two unerring rules for success” in stock ‘eee ts 
containsan |mportant table compiled from latest official sow 
showing highest and lowest prices of stocks for last ten years, 
valle for reference, and much other matter of great worth, 
ED—AlL kinds of Railroad and State Bonds 
weed interest paying or defaulted) Government and 
peal securities at highest market prices. New Government 
Loan supplied on most favorable terms. £4 WRENCE & 
CO., Bankers and Brokers, 2t Broad &t., New York City. 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave. and l4th Street. Interest commencing from 
Ist of sem month, Assets, $3,519,126.16. Sur 


the 

jus, $518,413. 
_— RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFYF, Secretary. 























In these times there is no surer or quicker method 
of making money than to invest a few hundred dol- 
lars in sock speculation. Alex Frothingham & Co. 
Brok 12 Wall Street, hy Be Lg are —— an 


pany brokers 





ny of thelr Custos 
pe en sense ioe for many of their custom. 
ancial Report is sent free, 





THE (INDEPENDENT. 





[September 19, 1878. 








Commrrcial, 


THE COINAGE OF FRANCE. 


Tue director of the French Mint has 
recently submitted to the minister of fin- 
ance a report showing the aggregate of 
French coinsge since 1795—the year when 
money began to be coined on the decimal 
system—to the end of the.year 1877. The 
gold coins struck were hucdred-frane, 
fifty-franc, forty-franc, twenvty-franc, ten- 
franc, and five-franc pieces; and the sg- 
gregate for the whole period amounts to 
8,506,518 560 francs, or, allowing five 
francs for a dollar, to $1,701,302,712. 
The silver coins, from 1795 to August 6tb, 
1876, were five-franc, two-franc, one- 
franc, and fifiy-centime pieces; and the 
aggregate of this coinage amounts to 
5,510,000,000 francs, or $1,105,000,000. 
The total value of the bronze money 
struck, in ten, five, two, and one ceptime 
pieces, from 1795 to the present time 
amounts to 62,702,787 francs, or $12,540,- 
557. The aggregate of the whole coinage 
for the period named is 14,079,216,447 
francs, or $2,818,843 269; which is about 
the amount of the debt of the United 
States at the highest point reached, just 
after the close of the war. 

France hus always been a bi-metallic 
country and is now oneof the members of 
the Latin Union; yet her gold coinage 
largely exceeds that of silver. Her present 
policy in reference to the latter is to pre- 
vent its depreciation, by limiting the 
amount and using it mainly as token 
money. The proper monetary position of 
silver in the United States and in the nations 
of Europe is that of a subsidary coin for 
smull transactions; and the equally proper 
position of gold in there countries is that 
of » standard of value. The two metals, 
thus combined in their monetary uses, work 
much more harmoniously than when both 
are made stancards of value, is is at- 
tempted in the bi-metallic system. A long 
experience has put this proposition beyond 
reasonable dispute, 











DRY GOODS. 





Durine the week under review package 
houses have been doing a fair business. 
Re orders from the interior have been fre- 
quent and made up a very satisfactory 
trade. Jobbers have been busy. Pur- 
chases by retailers were liberal and the 
volume of business for the week has been 
very encouraging. Accounts from nearly 
all sections of the interior continue favor- 
able and the yellow fever at New Orleans, 
Memphis, and Vicksburg was the only 
drawback to an entirely satisfactory week. 

Cotton goods of all seasonable descrip- 
tions continued in large movement from 
first bands and the jobbing trade was very 
active. Large deliveries were made on ac- 
count of former orders and many styles 
are still sold ahead. 

For the week the shipments to foreign 
ports have been 1,222 packages from this 
port, 14 pickages from Boston, and 49 
packages from other ports; in all 1,285 
packages, making «total for the expired 
portion of the year of 90,331 packages, 
valued at $5,699,599, in comparison with 
86,810 packages, valued at $5 890,311 for 
the same time in 1877 and 66,817 packages, 
valued at $5,252,434, for the same time in 
1875. 

Brown sheetings and sbirtings were in 
increased demand and duplicate orders 
from early buyers, together with current 

sales, made upalarge movement. The ex- 
ecution of former orders continues to take 
a large portion of the receipts and prices 
are very firm. 

Bleached goods were somewhat irregu- 
lar. Medium and fine shirtings were taken 


in numerous small lots; but less-known 
and outside makes were comparatively 
quiet. Prices keep steady and many 
makes of shirliogs are closely sold up to 
production. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request 
for low and medium grades from the 
hands of both agents and jobbers. Prices 
ruled firm avd unchanged. 

Corset jeans were in good demand for 


moderate selections and stocks are in verye 


good shape for the season. 


Cotton batts were in better demand 
than at any time this season. 


Ducks were in fair movement and agente 


are still making deliveries in execution of 
back orders. 

Tickings were rather quiet. 

Ginghams were in brisk demand for 
bourettes, dress styles, fancies, and staple 
checks. 

Dress Goops.—Cottons were in steady 
ioquiry for reassortments. Woolens were 
in fair movement and plain and —_ 
worsted fabrics were active. Many dupli- 
cate orders were received from interior 
jobbers, whose stccks haye been reduced 
by the retail demand. 

Print-cloths have been quite active and 
stocks are now reduced to a lower point 
than at any time in eighteen months. 
Sales were large and buoyant and the 
market closed strong at 8% c., less ¢ of 1 
ner cent., offered, to 8§ c., cash, asked, for 
64x648; with 5660s selling at 3% c., 10 to 
80 days. 

Prints have been very active and the 
production of fancies was entirely closed 
out. by agents representing several leading 
makes. Messrs. H B Clatlin & Co. pur- 
chased the entire stocks on hand (not in- 
cluding dress styles)of some half a dozen 
mokers, and large sales were made to city 
and out of-town jobbers. 

Woolen goods bave been very irregular, 
the movement from agents’ hands being 
spasmodic and unsatisfactory. Purchases 
by the clothing trade were light, though the 
trade with jobbers was fair. 

Fancy catsimeres were in moderate de- 
mand for medium and fine qualities. Low- 
grade all-wool goods were relatively quiet. 
~ Worsted coatings were in continued 
good demand. Nearly all the best m»kes 
are under the control of orders and very 
firm in price. It is given out that a tew 
orders for light-weight worsteds have been 
already placed with agents. 

Overcoatings were in moderate move- 
ment. Selections were mostly restricted 
to small lois of rough faced and faocy- 
backed makes, suitab-e for both men’s aod 
women's wear. All-wool beavers were 
quiet and cotton-warp beavers in limited 
demand. 

Cheviots continued in good request. 
These goods sre superseding fancy cassi- 
meres to a large extent and many makes 
continue sold only to arrive. 

Cloakings were irregular. There was 
a fair movement in diagonal, matelassé, 
and some fancy styles, with otber makes 
rather quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet, except for 
a few of the best heavy fine doeskius, 
for which there was a limited inquiry. 

Satinets were generally quiet, though 
fair sales of printed makes were reported 
by some agents. 

Fiannels were in fair request for col 
ored goods, while white flannels were less 
active. 

Blankets were quiet. 

Foreign dry goods were in moderate 
demand at first hands, mostly for reas- 
rortments, while the jobbing trade was 
quite active. Values are very steady and 
ibe supply in very good shape. 

Dress goods were in continued good 
movement with importers and the jobbing 
distribution was quite large. Cashmercs 
were in steady demand, and fancy goods 
were active in silk mixtures, cnmel’s-bair 
clotbs, tartan plaids, etc. 

Siiks were in well-sustained demand 
for black and colored dress, from both 
agents and jobbers. Low and medium 
grades were most active at firm prices, 
The offerings at auction were small, but 
prices realized were better than at the close 
of the lust season. 

WooLEN Goops —Men’s wear woolens 
werein moderate demand only from first 
hands, but jobbers’ sales were fair. 

Veivets were io fair request for moderate 
selections and desirable makes of well- 
finished goods are higher. 

Linen goods were rather quiet with im- 
porters, but housekeeping makes were in 
fair demand from jobbers, 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$1,626 773 and the total thrown on the 
market $2,218,066. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, September lth, 1878. 


PRINTS. 
AlDION 2.02. coccece & (Mallory ....cccccce 


Beeiieasesweseass 5% + ener St a 6 
SERED cccccccces errimac’ wee 
Arnold ...... weseee 6 (Ortental........... 6 
Gotea, So-..02000 Ox ee wo 00 cooce 6 
PB ibcbes en chmond,........ — 
ean 8 one aben 294 Simpson's Moura'g 6 
arner O cesses TAZUO.ccccccccee 6 
Gloucester...... -- 54 Wamsutta........ 45 
Hamilton ......... : | Wechingten. pebcee 6 
iene —_. 
oskeag......... ¥4¢ Lancaster.......... 9 
— eecccccces He pany ena 81g 
ates..... oceveccecs OE onscssence @ 
Glasgow.......... 9 |Southwark........ 7 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








Atlantic, A, 44 7% Lawrence, ul... .. 6 
ee Se ee 
; BB My 
« - L ous 
“ ¥ O84 ~ Te 

Agawam, F........ BB........' 6% 

Augusta, +47 | tees eeees 
“ 80-inch 6 Pi bem vies 


Appleton, A, 44 736 Bui. .d:sec0'S 
“7 N’ 80 in 62% Standard. of 
Bedford KR. | 3-4 5 ‘Medford, 447 


Boot, FF.......... 734 Nashua, O, 38-in.. 63 
“8g Th, ! “ 


en preabake me ve . toin. 83 

cote SECA Hd “« W48in — 
Broadway, 44 5% Newmarket, A..... 6¢ 
Cabot, A i — nap oe 

“ WwW % « 


44 6% Rk... 9 
Crescent Milis, A.. 75,’ Pacific, Extra..... 74 
e a ie : Pepperell, Peakasee 





“ “ O. | Bivccce: (O86 

Continental, C......7%) “ Ov.ese00 6g 
“ wn * Bia 
Dwight, X........ big) 7-418 

‘ , eee, 8-4 15% 

*: Bicstionana i 9-4 1736 
Exeter,A, 4-4 0%| 10-4 2) 

a 7-8 6 jPequot, A......... 7% 
Great walls, 8.....5% | Beseseseee Y 
“ BE cc Chel, io Wc pciwesel® 

“ E..... 73¢ Pittefield, A....... 5% 


Harrisburg, A..... 6% Pocasset: 











ahead Canoe, 44 8 
nid | RRS 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, 734 es 
“ X. s ,8almon Falis, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 78/!Stark, A.......e.00. — 
vee odie oy it NE: OR Ree 
Indian Orchard : Swift River ...... 5% 
AA........ 8, |Tremont, CC...... 5% 
BR. cesccos t JUMCR, 44 9% 
sss slece - om * 25 
RE. .ss004 SD x 104 27% 
Laconia, AA....... 734 Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
ae oa 6 36-in.. 734 
¥ issadas _ se 40-in 11 
a 6%! ee 48-in. 1214 
Langley, A....... . 634 Waltham, P ......11 
“ Standard. 7 ” 94 18 
ee | ae ng| sh 10-4 20 
gs RS 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Se. ie 
AA, 44 9 |\Langdon, 44 10% 
L 44 8 |Lonsdale, 44 
Amoskeag, A, 44 8 “« Cambric,44 13 
ne Z, 7-4, 6 ‘Masonville. 44 
Bay Mills 44 #8,N. ¥.Milis, 4411 
Bartlett, A 44 9 NewMarket,A44 63, 
Ballou& Son, 44 t¢ os C..... TG 
of *  30-in 544 Nashua, E, 44 
DOs hssscsces ef | “ P, 42-in.. 1034 
ee 5 “ » 45-in.. 1146 
ee ee -.- 1046 Pepperell, 64 13 
<p: aS 5% “ 7-415 
Blackstone,AA44 7%: = 8-4 1746 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 ed 9-4 2) 
Cabot, 7-8 6% - 10-4 23% 
a 44 7 |Red Bank, 44 5s 
© QB ARssss 00 946 - 5 
“64 -in. .....1044)Slaterville, 447 
Canoe, 3-4 4% - 7-8 5% 
Clinton, CCC..44 %5¢|Tuscarora, 44 11 
“ "CC, 444 — |Utica Nonpareil: 
Dwight: | 44 11hy 
Cambric. 44 — = 54 15 
Linen Finish. .— SA 6-4 18 
Forestdale, 4 8 - 84 2 
Fruit of the Loom : p 9-4 2714 
44 8%: a 104 3: 
Fearless, ..44 7 Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Green, G, 44 6 |Wamsutta, 44 10% 
Great Falls, 8..... 644! “ 5-4 1h¢ 
ie ES. 74¢ Williamsville, 4-4 10 
« & —A..... 8 WhiteRock, 44 8% 
«AA... 84% Whitinsville, 44 7% 
eer. eae — shy 7-8 6% 
Gold Medal, 44 7 |Waltham, 6-4 17 
“ “ 71-8 “ 8&4 19 
Hills : 34 9-4 21 
Semper ldem,44 73 bad 10-4 24 
“TB il 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag......-..-16 iUtls, UC.....cccccedl 
Blue Hill........ .. 84¢|Poarl River........1534 


Columbia, maui Warren, AXA 


TTT) | 
Everett. ...ccece 


BB....+-.12 
6 RO 


C eerrerrrys . 


Haymaker......... 344 

Otis, AXA........14 
— eee 212 

STRIPES. 

American.... 844@ +44 Otis, BB.....10 

Amoskeag...10}4@1144 Massabesic. .12 

Dexter, —_ 4 Pittsfield....— 

‘ _ 


18 
54 
'Thorndike,B,11}¢@123y 









Hamilton... .10}4@1144 Uncasville,A. 8x @ 934 
TIOKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D.......103¢ 
“ A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 86-in.18 
ad B......14 |Massabesic, A.....13: 
“ Gioranolt | “ sas 

“ ‘ee. * ©..0.05e 
* E. -1044 Methuen, AA. 14 
Cordis, ACE . -ls ,Pearl River... 16 

wae -16 |Pittsfield......... 5 
Easton, ACA. -l1 |Swift River........ 8 
a = -. 934) Willow Brook.....14 


9 ‘York, 30-inch..... 12 





Hamilton..........12% “ Winch......16 
COKSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... 8 |Laconia......... +++. 74 
Androecoggin.... 834) Lawrence, Satteen. dds 

Canoe River..... .. 6 |Naumkeag: 

Hyde Vark........ 8 Satteens....... 9 

Indiav Orchard.... 73¢/Pepperell. ....... 9 
BROWN DRILLS8. 

Agawam, F....... 7}¢jLaconia............ 8 

Amoskeag,...... oe Sh ree, | 

Appleton. ...... assachusetts, C.. 1 

Augusta. ....... 8 Se ayaa 84 

PG ennsanswesxs i. ere 





rm 


CARPETS. 


L_IMPORTATIONS just received from the 
leading English, Scotch, ana Continental Manufac- 
turers. LATEST 8 ('YLEB. 


ORIENTAL OARPETS, 
RUGS. AND MATS. 


Also exhibitin 


in endless variety. 


a complete line 
ot American Fabrics, including 0UR OWN MANU- 
FACTURES. G enham M.quette, Axminster, Sax- 


ony, Wilton, Body Brusee s. ED: ete. 
NOVEL AND KXCLUSIVE DES.GNS. 





AL SIOWAII& CM 


BROADWAY 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STs. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 
(0) 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET C0, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


Paris Exposition, 


ALSO 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, ~- 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc , superior in qual- 
ity and colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 65, 695 BROADWAY. 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER SP. STATION. 


Fall Opening. 
J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


BROADWAY, 5th AVE., AND 22d ST. 


Monday, Sept. 16th, 


THEY THREW OPEN THEIR ENTIRE FALL 
IMPORTATION. 
NEW SILKS, DREsS GOODS, 


FRENCH COSTUMES, 


CARPETS. 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, Ane gl NDIAN CARPETS 
Alsoa Maguificent Variety of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND CURTAINS. 





Samples of dry goods sent nag eegee | to all parts 
of the country on wppiication, thus enabling out-of- 
town partiisto make ibeir purchases in New York 
as advantageously us residents of the ci.y. 


J. & OC. JOHNSTON. 
MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 





LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, RIBBONS, CRAPES, 
NOTIONS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 
408 and 410 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS 


ALSO A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH FANCY DRESS FABRICS, 


of New and Beautiful Designs, 


BENKARD & HUTTON. 





HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS, — Any 
lady can make an elegant'Turkish Rug by drawin, 
in gs, Carpet Ravelings, or Yarn on our stam 
Burlup Patieros. It is easy and fascinating work. 


TURKISH KUG PATTERN CO., 
339 Sixth Avenue, New hork. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk anc Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mall. 30 cents perounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
—_—_——————— 
For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 


mium see page 26. For other 








premiums see page 29. 
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Weekly Market Review. 
{For week ending friday, Sept. 13th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE —Brazil Coffee.—The prom- 
inent features of the murket have under- 
gone no material change since our last is- 
sue. The stock in first hands has been 
gradually diminished, and, with the small 
supply, there is very little material for busi- 
ness. Mild Coffees.—The position of the 
market for Padang has been somewhat 
changed bv the receipt of intelligence from 
the delayed vessels ‘‘Jamaica’ and ‘*Ocean 
Beauty.” The former wasat Ascension Is- 
land on the 19th of July, andthe latter was 
at St. Helena about the middle of August, 
and their arrival here is now looked for 
during the first part of October. These 
two cargoes, together with that of the 
‘ Eyvor,” due here within a fortnight, will 
bring a supply of about 60,000 mats, which 
will be most acceptable, as the market is 
now being flooded with made-up imitations 
of Java style, which can be bought for 
19@22 cents. There continues to be some 
speculations in parcels from the above car- 
goes, the receipt of intelligence from these 
overdue vessels having made prices rather 
irregular, on account of the uncertainty as 
to which will come first to hand. We 
quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144,@184¢ 
Santos,Ord. to Choice........0sseee0. 174¢@18% 
UN ack arccncccnedscscctéeetoege 25 @28 
MOSER esi ecccccovenscs coccccseccccess® GOK 
Maracaibo......... deAshedsattececcas 16 @18 
TITS 6s asisivcccaidisdceececccaced 174@18 


TEA.—There is a slightly better feeling 
and rather more inquiry, especially for 
Japans and Greens; but for Oolong and 


Congou the market continues dull. We 
quote: 

Hys0n.....scccosesses secccseccscseeed? @ 50 
Young Hyson....... Pi seseuctitene 2 @ 7 
English Breakfast...... eenees éwtpea 20@ 
Uncolored Japan........... cccccsssee @ 60 
OMG kek i tscccsedeweeess eetbdodes 23 @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The market has 
been fairly active; but at the close the de- 
mand is somewhat restricted by the light 
offerings. Values have had an upward 
tendency andthe market closes buoyant. 
Refined.—There was a very active market 
on Saturday and Monday, and a further 
advance in prices was established; but yes- 
terday the demand was not so brisk and 


the market closed quiet. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... TU@ 7% 
HARD. —Cut Loaf.....cseccceesveess IQ — 
CrOG Rs sc ctacdicciinscecsce 9@ — 
POWAOIGE 5 5ccidcoctececcewe 94@10K% 
Granulated 6 cis scccccccsces 936@ 91g 
Wuits.—S8tandard A—Grocers’...... 8{@ 9 
Steam Refined A......... . 8a — 
MMOs cscccccccccasecsee 8% @ 8% 
Ye.tow.—Extra C.. . TR@ 8% 


Other arilie, indlading C. 644@ T¢ 


MOLASSES.—There has been a much 
stronger market; the demand for the boil- 
ing grades of West India having been 
rather brisk, and thereby imparting some 
life and spirit to trade. Purchases have 
been upon the basis of 30 cents for 50° test 
and the market closes firm at this, For 
stock testing 50° a slight advance on the 
above price could no doubt be obtained, 
the parcels on offer being of poor qual- 
ity, and accordingly not so profitable 
for boiling purposes. Grocery grades con- 
tinue to mect with little attention, sales 
being confined to a few small jobbing 
transactions. New Orleans.—The demand 
has again been nctive, Values are higher. 
The market closes firm. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades............... nominal, 

— «si CRETE 30 @33 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 37 @39 
New Orleans, as good. .....43 @44 
New Orleans, “ best....... — @48 


FISH.—The demand for Mackerel con- 
tinues for the larger grades, and, with the 
light arrivals and the unfavorable reports 
from the fleet, holders have advanced their 
views and are apparently firm at the re- 
vised quotations. George’s Bank Dry Cod 
sell asthey arrive. Grand Bankare scarce, 
but at the moment the demand is not urgent. 
Box Herring are arriving more liberally and 
find a fair sale. Barrel Herring are quiet. 
We quote: 


George's Cod, ® qtl...........425 @ 4 50 


Grand Bank Cod . 375 
Pickled, Scale, ® bbl........ . 3 75 
Pickled Cod, ®@ pbl........... 3 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore...... dabceesiécceae 


seerescee 


@ 4 00 
@ 4% 
@ 4 50 


@22 00 
@11 00 
@10 00 
@ 5 50 
@16 00 


No. 3 Medium, new............ 4 0 
3almon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.15 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 15 @— 18 
erring. No.1, @ box.........— 10 @— 12 


SALT.—Factory Filled continues in re- 
quest and the prices recently current are 
fairly maintained. Bulk eells only in a 
small way; but, with none aflont and the 
quantity in store offering small, there is no 
disposition toforce the market. Wequote: 
Turk’s Island, ® busnel.......— 25 @— 26 
Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @—- — 
LiverpOol Fine. other brands. 100 @1 20 
Tn small bags, 45 ina bbl..... —- 5@ 6% 
tn small pockete, 190 ina bhi..— 2%@ 





_— 


GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES are in moderate demand and 
prices are unchanged. We quote Pot 44 
@ 4%c. and Pearl 54 @ 64c., as to quality 
and quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. — Flour.— The 
market remains unchanged. The demand 
continues moderate for all grades and 
prices are barely steady. Low shipping 
extras have sold as low as $4 in some cases; 
but that price is too low to quote, a mod- 
erate business having been done for export 
at $4.15 @ $4.25. Family Flour is weak, 
but not quotably lower. Baking grades 
are steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
Southern Flour.—The demand has been 
rather better for shipping grades, which 
have sold at full prices. Rye Flour re- 
mains dull, but prices are the same. Corn 


Meal.—The demand continues moderate 
and prices remain without noteworthy 
alteration. We quote: 
Unsound Fiour........ aeccdenauas 3 U@ 3 75 
Btate BuperB .......ccesseeceee «- 3 50@ 8B 90 
UNIO. GE ee dicccdiccccdisccsses 2 50@ 3 15 
State Shipping Extra.............. 4 15@ 4 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber,..... 5 WU@ 5 25 
Lg S & White...... 5 00@ 5 40 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 00@ 5 75 
sie New Process........++ 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern Flour..........c.seessee 2 75@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs. . .......... 2 50@ 3 35 
Corn Meal, per bbl... ..........0005 2 20@ 8 7% 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market for Win- 
ter Wheat has been unsettled by the beavy 
receipts via the Erie Canal and prices have 
further materixlly declined. Large quan- 
tities have been delivered on September 
contracts; but the greater proportion has 
been put on the market, hence the decline 
of 8@4c. # bushel in prices. The demand 
has been good, and the transactions for ex- 
port have been very heavy, both to Great 
Britain and to Continental Europe. The 
market closed quiet, but steadier. Corn.— 
There has been a rather more active move- 
ment in Corn, both cash and future deliv- 
ery; though, with larger receipts, prices are 
somewhat lower. Rye.—The demand has 
continued fair at about steady prices. Bar- 
ley remains quiet. Oats.—The market bas 
been irregular and prices are generally 
lower—particularly on low grades. Beans. 


—The demand for Mediums and Marrows 
continues fair at steady prices; but other 
kinds remain quiet. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State............. waauaa 1038 @115 
White Western................ 100 @115 
No. 2 Milwaukee, Spring weenie 108 @112 
No. 2 Chicago, cosoeee LO? @1 09 
Amber Michigan......... e-eee 105 @1 10 
YE: 
Btate....... 62 @ 64 
Weatern, .......0..0 59 @ 60 
Corn: 
Western Yellow, New........- 50 @ 
Western White, New.... ..... 53 @ 56 
Oats: 
White.......00+ iesahetaswabian 274@ 39% 
MOE .c ccccccvccccscecescecce 6 @ B44 
BARLEY 
Uns cc ccticcceccsvecces cess nominal 
GUNS c cc.cecdwe<ssccegecacee nominal 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New .-f.0.b. 1 526@ 155 
Medium, New....... usaewenne @1 55 
White Kidney, New Wiideacancs 1 3 @ 1 50 
Red Kidney, New............. 850 @ 3% 
Pea, prime.........++ --- 160 @165 


HAY.—Prime iene continue in re- 
quest; but business is in a measure re- 
| stricted by the moderate offerings. The 
shipping demand is on the increase; but 
the poorer grades are moved only by the 
aid of liberal concessions, The quality of 
the receipts has not improved. We quote 
Shipping, 45 50 cents; retail qualities, 65@ 








80 cents; Clover, 80@40 cents; and Salt. 
85@40. Straw is fairly active and firm at 
previous rates. The quantity arriving is 
small. The quotations are for Long Rye 
35@45 cents; Short do., 25@380 cents; and 
Oat, 35@40 cents, cush. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle opened quiet; but toward the 
close a more active inquiry prevailed for 
all descriptions, and the closing rates 
showed a slight advance, noticed more 
particularly on common and medium 
grades. The sales were at 1014 cents for 
Choice Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross 
cwt. ; 73@10} cents for Poor to Prime, to 
dress 55@57 Ibs. ; 8@834 cents for Colora- 
do, to dress 55 1bs.; and 74@8 cents for 
Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55 |bs. The 
exports for the week ending Saturday were 
1,300 Live Cattle and 1,081 qrs. Beef. Two 
car-loads Milch Cows were received, and 
sold at $40@$60. Veal Calves were 
active at 5@7 cents for Common to Prime; 
but other kinds were quiet, with holders 
asking 3@41 cents for Grass and Milk- 
fed. There has been a fair, steady inquiry 
for Sheep; but Lambs have sold slowly. 
The furmer were quoted at 3144@51¢ cents 
and the latter 41¢@51¥ cents. Live Hogs 
ruled dull and weak at 43¢@44 cents. The 
receipts for the week were 12,037 Beef 
Cattle, 381 Cows, 3,285 Calves, 34,447 
Sheep, and 23,699 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork—The market has 
ruled heavy, and prices are decidedly 
lower, both for cash and future options. A 
better business has been d ne, however. 
Bacon continues to be neglected and prices 
are lower and entirely nominal, Cut 
Meats.—The demand continues moderate 
and outside quotutions are seldom realized. 
Lurd.—The market has steadily favored 
the buyer; yet the changes in prices from 
day to day have been scarcely perceptible. 
Beef.—The demand has been very moder- 
ate, but prices have undergone no material 
change. Beef Hams.—There is no change 
of moment to note. The market is dull at 
$19 00@19 50 for old and $19 50@20 00 
fornew. We quote: 









PORK: 

Mess, Western.........see.008 925 @9 50 
Extra Prime, Western......... 97 @)10 00 
RPMS MOGs occ ccccccccecccecs 11 00 @l2 50 
Cur MEATS: 

Pickled Shoulders.... .......see08 5 @6 
TORO 8 a ainsuddenceee 5 @ 5K 
Pickled Boellies,.............00-00% 6 @ 6% 
Pickled Hams.......ccseeecesecees I4@II 
Bmokked “  ....cccccccccee sas oe 10 QS 
MN Cock ccdachadencads deseccuee 6%@ 6% 
LARD: 

Weat.,8team, tcs.,pr.,#@ 100 the. : - , — — 
City, prime 

MINEO sda vanciasavdccuesece ? 3T6@ 7 7 6214 
BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbl -10 00 @l11 00 
Extra Mess....... -11 00 @12 00 
Prime Meas, tierce.. -17 00 @18 50 
errr 11 00 @l1 50 


City Extra & india Mess, tierce. 18 00 @20 00 


WOOL .—The market continues to gather 
strength, and in the meantime manufac- 
turers, not being pusbed for supplies, prefer 
to await future developments. There has 
been some speculative inquiry during the 
past few days, chiefly, however, for low 
grades, though but little business bas been 
consummated for that purpose. The tone 
of the market is strong and dealers now 
show an indifference only equaled by the 
anxiety they manifested a short time since 
to effect sales. Wool is considered good 
property at present rates, and the feeling 
throughout is that prices will be higher 
before a lower range is witnessed, We 
quote; 


pT aD. > >. Geer — 3) @— 42 
PUOTIORIE ED oc cicccccccscccece — 33 88 

wt «en ae — 82 37 
Wes 2 BOMB icc cevncccéiscecces — 18 — 20 
Superfine Pulled.............. — 82 a7 
EMER cbs kcancccccccccaed — 28 27 
Texas, COMPSC.......20eeeeeee- — 16 @—- 19 
CARs GP Clie cic pccceccnees — 22 @— 30 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for fine Butter 
remains firm, with a fair inquiry. Other 
kinds are steady with a moderate inquiry. 
We quote: 









in ciinasnesnenee - 19 @°0 
State, tubs, selections pakaane - 19 @20 
State, tubs, poor to prime.. - 9 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery... - 18 @24 
Western, Creamery..... -. 22 @23 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 14 @16 
Western, firkins, choiee............ 8 @18 
Western, firkins, good to prime. eee 9 @10 





CHEESE.—The niarket rules steady, 
with afar export demand. We quote: 
State Factory, famcy.........seseeees 
State Factory, good to fine. aaa 


State Factory, fair to good. 
State Dairies............006 







Western Factory, choice...... , TK@ si¢ 
Western Factory, good to prime ry Tg 
Western Factory, fair to good.......5 @ 5% 


EGGS.—The market has been steady, 
with a fair demand. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by = @— 
State and Pennevivants Tre er eee 1844 


FRUIT.—Domestic Drrep.—There is a 
little more inquiry for Apples, but for the 
better grades ouly. Peeled Peaches are 
firm, with a good demand. Cherries are 
scarce and meet with ready sale. Black- 
berries are dull. Receipts of all kinds of 







Dried Fruits are very light. We quote: 
Apples, Stat~........... oe &S OS 
Apples, Westerp...... 8 @4 
Apples. Soutbern....... 8 @8 
Peaches, peeled, prime.. - 6 @12k 
Peaches, uvpeeled...... -38 @ 46 
Blackberries............ Me $4@ 6 
RD Uecadaveccdecsscceud ll 18 


POTATOES.—The 


market 
steady, with a fair inquiry. We quote: 
Potatoes, Long Island.............. 1 75@2 00 


SEEDS.—Clover is dull, though but lit- 


continues 


tle is obtainable under 8 cents. Timothy is 
very quiet, notwithstandiog the favorable 
offers made by holders. Flax is a trifle 


higher. Quoted $1.50@$1.523. with small 
sales at the outside price. 10 car-loads sold 
at $1.50. We quote: 

Clover, New York State, per lb... T74y@ 
TiMGtR ye. POF DUAR. cccccacncaces 1 274 @1 30 
Plaxeeed, American, rough......1 50 @1 52% 
BOG ROMs BOP WOE de iwc cnesndacs 150 @1 7 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $54 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. 56 00 
No. 1, Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
“« Cora, per acre. 20 00 
“ “ Potato, “ 10 00 
“ Ti Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
+ «© Wheat, °* 15 00 
# “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard nny 
phate of Lime.............06- 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... as 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 84 00@ 3650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bonw.,...... se 33 50 
Liter Bros. Crescent Bone..... 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s 8un Gua’o » 88 00 
© Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 
“6 «Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
¥ o Raw Bone a 
phosphate,....38 00@ 40 00 
Manbat‘an Blood Guano...... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
GO CaS ONG bis nce ceases 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
Wide cag caeaccdaatee <a ° 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 3° 01. @ 4200 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 35 0 @ 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 8) 0@ 35 00 
Quinnipiue Crude Fish (in bbls)... 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
Higb-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 82 oc 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
MOM MEN cacncccdducacancacess 40 0@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 83 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 18 00 
ae - np apeaacee ee nase oe @ one, 
itrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per c. c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c. } 4c 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. a] " gy: 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. ee 5c. 
Dried Blood, per Ib...........005 8 « 
ERs "". -cadedcsnanadan 7 8e4 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. in 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Roue.......... 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phospbate.......... 10 00@ 45 00 
eg 








Another Great Reduction 
IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 
FERED. SEND FORNEV 
PRIOS-LIST. 

THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA Co,, 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N.Y. 
TEAS —The choicest in the world—Importers 

vw e prices—Largest bet aw by Amprica— 
staple article—pieases evervybivdy— Trade continually 
increasing—Agen s wanted everywhere—best induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send +o lar to 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St.. N. 0. , = 1287 





Store Fixtures, 
Send for my ill. cata- 
logue, if you need any 
article to handle your 
= goods. Estimates tor 
complete outfit sent by 
matiand pes discounts 





Broadway, N 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE, ped most liberal meas- 
ure. D. 8. WILT BERG &R, Proprietor 

RR Noren Sepana Street. Ph ladelphisa 








For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 


| mium see page 26. For other 


premiums see page 29. 
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Iusurance. 


The Insurance Editor will giwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by matl, any inquiries 
as to the standing of ¢ Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(l) as to age of ineurer at tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums patd, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premtum, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envedope. 


AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 


Now that the insurance commissioners 
have completed their onerous undertaking 
of appearing before the world in conven- 
tion, it occurs to us to inquire why it may 
not be worth while for them to withdraw 
their attention from broken companies and 
receivers for a time, and devote them- 
selves to the interests of policyholders of 
existing solvent companies. Noyes is in 
prison; Case, Lambert, and the Frosts are 
powerless now for harm;and the noble 
army (numerically speaking) of insurance 
wreckers are stricken with panic. The 
anemic companies that have for months 
been trembling in uncertainty will doubt- 
less be allowed the remainder of the year 
to recuperate, and may well, in these times 
of depression, receive every consideration 
as long as they show a willingness for re- 
trencbment and fair dealing. But the 
treatment of policyholders by the com- 
panies isa subject that insurance depart- 
ments bave barely touched, apparently 
deeming it every man’s own business to 
see that he is not cheated. We cannot 
sympathize with this view in regard to any 
business over which the state assumes con- 
trol. This supervision is legally exercised 
only over such branches of business as are 
affected by a public interest and which 
may not be engaged in asa matter of right. 
A business which is based upon a bazard 
on the life of an individual is eminently of 
this class, and itappears to us that one of 
the most imperative duties of the insur- 
ance officer is to see that the business is 
conducted with fairness to each partauker 
of its benefits. 

There are two things that might espe- 

cially engage the attention of insurance 
commissioners at this time. One is to 
make known and by all legal) means to en- 
for‘ethe rights of retiring policyholders. 
To do this would require an effort, and the 
only compensation would be the conscious- 
ness of fulfilling an important trust. How 
they can best reach the ear of the public 
and warn those most in need of their assist- 
ance and protection is not a problem to 
which we would hastily offer a solution. 
Its accomplishment would, doubtless, be 
attended with difficulty and a misstep 
would be hazardous to the official. Yet an 
attempt in this direction seems clearly to 
be included in his duties and is worthy of 
earnest study. A second suggestion is that 
the commissioners should find some oppor- 
tunity to denounce and expose those forms 
of policies on which money is paid for 
which no equivalent is returned, either in 
present insurance or other benefit definitely 
set forth in suitable vouchers, and which, 
under various forms of term-policies, re- 
serve-endowments, and tontines, have too 
long deceived and defrauded the insuring 
public. Inshort, our presumptuous advice 
to the disbanded commissioners is to neg- 
lect fighting for a space of time, and do a 
little solid thinking. We know that the 
Convention included men who earnestly 
desire the reformation of all abuses con- 
nected with the business, and we hope that 
personal corsiderations will not prevent 
their engaging in some thorough work. 
An insurance commissioner who aims to 
be popular with the managers of powerful 
companies is too small a man for his office. 

















THE PESTILENCE. 


THE number wf men of mark and ability— 
business men, physicians, clergymen, edi- 
tors, and other:—who have lost their lives 
by the epidemic in the cities from Gallipolis, 
Ohio, to New Orleans, La., is very large. 
The following table contains reports, 
not at all complete, of nearly six thou- 
sand deaths. Many of these were poor 
colored men and women and many were 
children; but there were many hundreds 
whose lives were insured or insurable and 
who ought to have made provision for their 


families, Two months ago their mere lives’ 
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bad a money value of thousands of dollars: 
to their families. Now that value is ex- 
tinguished, and in how many cases we 
cannot tell the families have been left 
destitute. Let it be remembered that yel- 
low fever is a dis+ase that hybernates over 
the winter, and is liable to make its slow 
but steady progress. Another year it may 
move north of Memphis, and attack cities 
nearer us; and it is well for men with fam- 
ilies to support to be prepared for it. The 
following is the list of deaths as published 
on Tuesday of this week in the daily pa- 


pers: 

BOGUT GORENG. co ccccccccccecesceccsosccsccocsecsosones 2,188 
I IIE dd <ncnnnan2¥sscedeinenannens auanes 30 
NED cass ssivtcuas Oi Sbbesecians Gednns 37 
PME Din ics sostsnenassariiscdenen<osneane 8 
DD TO, BBvecissiccees 55 seve ‘eeteuh seucoseneens . 8 
Memphis, Tenn .. ... ........000. snccoccceenngooese 2,104 
RRRER, FB e 0000 00s000000800080 c00ce0ce2c0-000 0000 2233 
Holly Springs, Miss....  .........c00. eoeceeee eposons 7 
Pe Tce voccccctcnccbone 000.000. conesesesscs ay 
GIO TEED 0000000000000 00080000esnensesssseecccs aT 
a ee . © 
SE ID cendviiesand vcnasebbenins eoednes 9 
Groemville, Mlas........cc00000 cccccccccccccecescccce 49 
RE ME ncppstcase wevcctcnsecete. :tosc.seenesneses 12 
SE, TE eecenstncstecssins S6bn0guseees, weessste 26 
PLT cic és. Mwhees:. auscceeeesspesemecdans 7 


Gallipolis, Ohio. . 
Cincinnati, Oblo...........66+..06- 


a Ns c0ndvercescee 6000 sbsbene ieonne . Ww 
ND incd 5. Sonrdcn «cd @rekdobadentemenegenseueeeeee 1 
GID, BB ccceccnccneccecccecccevevceccccoonesesseseeens 4 

BU itivksck..cs sok. do vtisieee 5,612 


There have been a number of instances 
of one and two deaths in several small 
places. The number of cases at New Or- 
leans up to the present time has been 6,700. 
At Vicksburg it has been over 3,500. In 
Mempbis, as far as can be ascertained, 
about 6,000 people have been taken with 


the fever. 
a 


THE ASBURY. 


Tue dispute between the receiver of the 
Asbury Life Insurance Company and the 
insurance department has been adjusted, 
The superintendent of insurance has in- 
sisted that he alone had the right to dis. 
tribute the funds in his hands. Judge 
Donohue, however, decided that, underthe 
law of 1876, the money deposited at Al- 
bany should be given to the receiver. An 
appeal was taken from this decision, on the 
ground that the act of 1876 was unconsti- 
tutional. Owing to the efforts of the re- 
ceiver, this plea was withdrawn, and an 
order entered that the superintendent dis- 
tribute the funds by turning them over 
to the receiver, Mr. A. V. Stout. The as- 
sets consist of $121,900 in Government 6- 
per-cent bonds, $6,000 in bonds and mort- 
gages, $1,360 in loans, and $15,000 due 
from agents. The latter is considered 
worthless. The total liability is $220,389, 
of which $39,611.44 come under the head 
of ‘‘ death losses due and unpaid.” The 
referee, to whom the question of priority 
of death-claims was referred, decided in 
favor of the claimants; and these will, it is 
stated, be paid in full, the others receiving 
60 per cent.—American Hxchange and Re- 
ew. 

Ce 
THE UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


WE hear that the effort to save the Uni. 
versal Life Insurance from a receivership 
by scaling its policies is very near a suc- 
cessful issue—only a few hundred policies 
remaining unscaled out of a total of some 
nine thousand. If contracts for these re- 
maining are executed during this month 
the company, we are informed, will resume 
business immediately; otherwise all efforts 
to save it will cease. It would, in our judg- 
ment, be most unfortunate for the policy- 
holders if a receiver was appointed, after 
coming so near an amicable adjustment. 
We are interested as a policyholder to save 
what we can from this unfortunate institu- 
tion, and have assented to the plan pro- 
posed, feeling satisfied that it was for our 
interest to do so. All others, in our opin- 
ion, should promptly do the same, in order 
to save themselves from a greater loss. 

H.C. B. 








—The Phenix Fire Insurance Company, 
of Brooklyn, has just completed the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence. It is 
worthy of note that this company is to-day 
under the same management that a quarter 
of a century ago organized and launched it 
on the sea of underwriting. Its capital has 
increased from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THERE have been, as The Spectator 
shows, considerable changes during the 
past few years in the character of the 
assets held by our life companies, due to 
the foreclosure of mortgages. Without 
looking at the facts at all, most business 
men would know that the life companies 
which invest so largely in mortgages on 
real estate must have taken by foreclosure 
considerable of the property which stood 
pledged for various loans, and that a table 
of classified assets would show, if no other 
change, an increase in real estate, There 
has been an increase of real estate in seven 
years from a little over $7,000,000 to be- 
tween $31,000,000 and $82,000,000. More 
than one-third of this increase of real 
estate took place in the year 1877; sand, as 
there has been no sudden increase of value 
in such property, these figures simply show 
that the amount of real estate possessed 
by the companies was greatly increased 
during Jast year. This increased real 
estate, of the value of over $8,000,000 in 
a single year, was due to the foreclosure of 
mortgages; for only the year 1877 shows a 
decrease in the amount of loans on bond and 
mortgage. The diminution of such loans by 
foreclosure had been made good in pre- 
vious years by the general and continuous 
increase of assets, which enabled the com- 
panies to balance all diversions of such 
assets by corresponding loans of the same 
kind; but in the year 1877 loans on bond 
and mortgage decreased by over $9,000,- 
000. The best convertible securities, Unit- 
ed States stocks, have rapidly increased in 
the last two years—quite as much, in fact, 
as real estate the amount being nearly 
$9,000,000 for 1877 and about $8,500,000 
for the previous year. This increase is 
several times greater than in any of the 
previous years. Other stocks and bonds 
have increased during the period to nearly 
three times the amount held at the begin- 
ning of it, and this increase has been grad- 
ual and somewhat greater than the total 
gross assets. Loans on stocks as collater- 
als have increased little—considerably less 
than the gross assets. Premium notes and 
loans show a gratifying decline—in round 
numbers, from $48 000,000 to $33,000,000; 
while deferred and unpaid premiums 
have declined by a still greater ratio. 
‘Cashin office and bank” has remained 
about the same for the seven years, and has 
not increased with the gross assets, as have 
‘*all other assets” not included in classifi - 
cations already given. 


—The Traveler's Insurance Company 
has iseued a circular letter announcing that 
it has assumed the entire business of the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 
It says: 

‘It will be remembered by the older 
agents of this company that early in its 
history, when many accident companies in 
various sections of the country were com- 
peting particularly for the railway ticket 
insurance, and when it was found that no 
one company could control enough of this 
class of business to make it profitable, it was 
agreed in convention of all the then exist- 
ing accident companies to consolidate the 
entire short-term business. This was ef- 
fected under a charter granted to the Rail- 
way Passengers’ Assurance Company by 
the State of Connecticut, and the stock 
was held entirely by the different accident 
companies, in proportion to their capital. 

‘“* All the associates of the Traveler’s In- 
surance Company under that charter have 
left the field as accident companies, and a 
majority of the stock bas become the prop- 
erty of this company. As one by one the 
contributing companies retired from the 
business, the Traveler’s alone remained to 
be affected by the loss or gain of the short- 
time insurance. The object for which the 
organization was effectea having been ac- 
complished and the necessity for its contin- 
uance us a separate organization no longer 
existing, it has been determined, by con- 
sent of all parties, to retire it from the field, 
inasmuch as the short-time business—relin- 
quished for the reasons above named—can 
be done with greater economy and equal 
efficiency by the original company.” 
Economy and convenience called for the 
retirement of the Railway Passengers’ As- 
surance Company and for the tranfer of its 
business to the parent company. The cap- 
ital of the retired company was notonly not 
impaired, but a handsome surplus belong-' 
ing toeach share of stock remains to be 
distributed. 


—The Common Council of Milwaukee has 
recently passed the following ordinance, 
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which, backed up as it is by suitable penal- 
ties, should be stringently enforced: 


‘* All factories and manufacturing estab- 
lishments where people are employed and 
kept at work within doors, hereafter to be 
erected or now being erected in the city of 
Milwaukee, shall be provided with ample 
and unimpeded means of egress in case of 
fire; and in case where such factories or 
manufacturing establishments are more 
than one story high, or are situated in any 
story above the first in any building so oc- 
cupied, such factary or manufacturing es- 
tablishment shall be provided with means 
of egress in case of fire by means of ample 
and accessible outside stairs, so that people 
heing in such upper stories can, in case of 
fire, escape from the building without 
passing through any story below them.” 


—It is reported that all the New En- 
gland, New York, New Jersey, and most 
of the Ohio fire insurance companies which 
had risks, although not authorized to do 
business in Minnesota, on the Washburn 
mill ‘‘ A,” at Minneapolis, have settled the 
claims of Governor Wasburn. There are 
four companies, whose agents at Chicago 
took risks on the mill, which have not yet 

aid their policies. Governor Washburn 
ee entered suits in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Chicago against these com- 
panies and the actions will be tried in 
October.—The Chronicle. 

—‘' A tallow candle left in the top of the 
elevator by a plasterer at work during the 
day” is the cause assigned for the fire 
which destroyed, on the night of the 4th 
inst,, at Omaha, Neb., the Grand Central 
Hotel, and by which four firemen and the 
hotel engineer lost their lives. Through 
this gross carelessness a loss was incurred 
of $200,000, of which one-half is covered 
by insurances. 
omnes es 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES I8- 
ED. KEPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIKS. 
LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


CY GV MEN of 33 insured for $1,000 at $12.25 a 
yr. Circulars of Sec’y Mut. Life, Readington, N.J. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP. $1,328,200. 














wie fanaa tedetinn West 
re Lia es, inc . 

re the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 
Fire Surplus... .cccccccccccccccsccccccccsee 0 $5,122,024 87 


Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, ‘ 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALiTY TO THE INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
6. P. PnaLamen, 6 JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent, 
. P. . Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 ¢ PiiW's; 
$4,900,000 eee, wat to 


$ I »700,000 LIAsiLifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 
c. Y. WEMPLE, | 8. N. STEBINS, 
= i H. Y. WEMPLE, 


° B. STOKE! 
aie | eS ae 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICKE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - ° “ 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - © 
Net Surplus, - - - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - = 2 


$3,000,000 00 


- = = + © 1,798,699 50 
- = = = 206,131 28 
-_ ee & .* * ee 


$6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of 


Policyholders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Cashin Banks........ 


United State 8 Stocks (market value) . 
Bank Stock 


State and Municipal Bonds “* 


foe ° ‘é 6 9 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on n Real Mstate (worth $4,315,000) co By , j 
ks "1903-4: 


interest due on Ist July, 1878 . 
amenee 4, ee of Agents 


see eeeteenetes 





Total...... erereererrrr ic rerr 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market vaiue of Securit 


nino ny : “@Ra03 





































2336 8 
PTT ee RI re eet eee ..86,180,873 16 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital..............0 $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

RINNE os ccdccccescencuce 779,325 44 
DON MID 6 cccsicde isicccemacuees 545,155 72 


8ec. JOHN DEVEREDUX, Pres. 
Bec, 


wu. @. Caquay 
Jo THOMBON, Ase’t 





ao eee 
LIFE 


Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8, Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 


THE 
\\ 


Secretary. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest outiay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANG.............. President. 
E. O GOODWIN............ .... Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance 18 continued as long as may 
desired, at the lowest current outlay consiste..t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of = 
Company — the source of anxiety and danger — 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has at risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium 

The Yeurly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission:rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries aod insurance experts 
us being safe, desirable, and inexpensive 
aon for Circulars, giving raves and full explana- 

ons 


{#~ GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .) 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 











144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dlet of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
Fae? Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Derem- 
er, esse 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
of January, 1877. 


. $4,710,665 83 
2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Fire disconnected 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1877, to 3lst December, 1877 


Losses paid during the same period... ... “e208 00 a7 


__ #7, 923 86 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 





The Company has the following Assets, 
v 


United States and State of New Y 

Stock. City, Bank, and other mone” 910,585,958 ou 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Legge 3 and — due the Com- 


pany. estimated at oo... ce eee ceeeeeee 7,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1, 104 493 63 
CE EE eas Kccccctwess seccadenaces "255,364 02 

Total Amount of Assets.......... 814,366,351 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding | certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, op and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be prod a 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JO FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES. DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
WH: H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNRE, 
LEWis CURTIS. ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES 1 RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li. GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LAN! BERT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, ED OHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS CHAS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM EB. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE 
C. A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KING 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, _ THOS. B. CODDINGT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACH K. THURBER. 





J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
ORF ICKS 
100 & 1023 Broadway, N i. 3 Cor. Court ¢ 
ontague Sts. and ‘ og 1 roadway, B’ 


Ass 
Cash on hand and * LS ee “$183,411 64 
U. 8 and or 


Loans on 





Stocks (value $502,456 25), 
payable on demand......... . 402,460 00 
——— 565,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortga e 
{on Real Estate, worth 
ATED ODP. .00 . cngoves cop-ce-ccce 633,000 00 


om Fonea y the Company as follows (Market 
a — bows eave and jeten 

4 . He 310 00 

Rtare Bonds Prerrere ,070 00 


500 00 
United States Stocks. . -. 747,812 50 


Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
ew York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E. =e and "937,2 
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Cc. H. DOTCHER, 
January Lith, 1878. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadwav. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . . $82,780,898 26 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred........... «cece cee 0 $6,252,394 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............- 432,605 40 $5,799,699 30 

Interest received and accrued......... saddadaecagees 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... ekenxacauende 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$10,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions... eee $1,638,128 39 


Pe Te eee 


Endowments matured and discounted............sseecscesssescee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...... sadutadudsdeesnean aetdadese 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies......... - 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks.............. udda adasucccs aon ee 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

FeAl Catate... ccccccccccccccccccces ecccecccccsecee 250,000 OD 473,142 72 $5,945,149 36 





$34,452.905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ....... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 83)..........+ sededebedaevecece eoseee 12,875,584 69 
De RPP TR ECT OR TT CT CCCET TCP CCECET dddddaddedadedchatinsuans 3,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first len on seal estate (bulldings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 





company as additional collateral security)...... cocccccccces IES70.208 2 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195).........eeeeeeeeee esse 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878........ ce cece cece cece eee ceeeeee 396,254 Zo 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
Cluded in Habilities)....cccccccccccescccccccccccccccccccs oes 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances...... POET ECCT OTTO CL CT CECE CCT Seccccocte 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878...... Sddéeceeces 815,805 35 
$34,452,905 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............-..+-++5 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878...........-.++ ECE ECTCCECUCCT EL CCE $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878............... eee 348,060 48 
Reported loxses, awaiting proof, ete........ 6. cece cece cece eee eens 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; Don-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
OM as. che sicadsicnsdsocascesccacsccces paddadecekqadaasacueee 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............-seseeeeeeeees 17,430 91 32,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent.......... cece eee cece e eee eee ens enenseeeeeneeees $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 43¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During tbe year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,689. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876...........++-+++ eocccccccces 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............++ ddcbasudee dunce 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878.........+2 seseeseee eaunaa’ 45,605 
Amount at risk January lst, 1876............0+00 Ctecccccccecece  cccccccccces $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January 1st, 1877.. PPTTTTITT TT waeee 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ ddakddneterneduddds tadesanasaoqeaacndss 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January ist, "1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 


WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 EB. 81st Street, } Medical Hzaminers, 
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27 THOUSANDS 2 
ARE CALLING FOR 
‘WOROESTER’S 

GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tus magnificent volume is offered by 
Tue INDEPENDENT a8 & premium to Sub- 





scribers. Thousands, in every section of 

the country, have accepted our liberal 

terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day aud year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; @r 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

Oae renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The fv llowing persons among thousands 
have received the Dictionary in accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without asking permission) of refer- 
ring to any of them for information in re- 
gard to this great Premium. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


L. Hy Foster, Lindenvilie, 0, 

W. P: Smith, Greenfield, Ind. 
George Zinn, Logansport, Ind. 
Lottie Kirchmer, Cherokee, Iowa. 
H. A, Granger, Manchester, Iowa. 
Jo. W. Earnest, Greenfield, 111. 

8. M. Denison, Coldwater, Mich. 
Ella F. Webster, Red Wing, Minn. 
M. B, Wright, Kansas City, Mo. 
Geo. B. Maball, New London, Mo, 
FB. G. Pratt, Jr., Boston, Mase. 
Edward Simpson, New York City, N. ¥. 
E. H. Wheeler, West Charlotte Vr. 
B. W. Pattison, Great Barrington, Mase. 
Bimon Brooks, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mrs. Nancy P. Clark, Milford, Conn. 
Rev. E. 8. Frisbee, Aurora, N. Y. 
Duncan & Bell, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Florence Sullivan, Elmira, N. Y. 

Ira Jerome, Fabius, N. Y. 

F, C, Huyck, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 
Dr. H. ¥. Hunt, Camden, N. J. 
Louls H. Jordan, Princeton, N. J. (2 copies). 
Dr. Geo. Hill, Hughesville, Pa. 

B. F. Bigelow, Wasbington, D. C. 
Robert C. Kerr, Augusta, Ga. 
Richard Schrechenbach, Benficklin, Texas, 
E. H. Risdon, Webster City, Iowa. 
W. P. Rounds, Menasha, Wis. 

John G. Aulsebrook, Concord, Wis. 
J.C. Bennett, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
John F. Nutta)], Manistee, Micb. 
James Clarke, So. Bay City, Mich. 
‘Thomas Butt, Pink Hill, Mo. 

Rev. Geo. B. Gow, Millbury, Mass. 
Otis K. Newion, Westboro’, Mase. 
Rev. D. P. Leavitt, Providence, R. I. 
Catherine F. Baker, Fairport, N. Y. 
Miss Mary C. Miller, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
G, W. Randall, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 
George Walker, Pittsburgb, Pa. 
James B. Rameay, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Rev, J. C. Smith, Rose Point, Ps. 
M, C. Jerkins, Shamokin, Pa. 
William E-eleth, Union City, Pa. 
J. M. McWhorter, Lewisburg, West Va. 
J. Maye, Lewisburg, West Va, 
Rev. J. L. Davier, Paddy’s Rup, O, 
J. W, Burns, Springfield, O. 
Charles A. Clark, Steubenville, O. 

J. B, Harper, Merom, Ind. 
Mrs. H. Tibbits, Galesburg, II. 
Horace W. Taylor, Rockford, Il. 
Mre, Sarah Eldredge, Norfolk, Conn, 
Mrs, 8. J. Scribner, Watervi le, Me. 
Jobo Kendrick, Providence, R. I, 
Rev. M. D. Kneelard, Waterloo, N. Y. 
A.M, Thorne, Pittsburgb, Pa. 

E. B. Halladay, Lima, O. 
Rev. F. Ward, Oxford, Iowa, 

8. French, Chicago, Il. 
E. W. Doran, Mattoon, Ill. 

W. P. Habberton, Mt. Carmel, I'l. 
Nelson Wins’on, Evansville, Wis, 
C. W. Hyde, Raymond, Wis. 
H. H. Smith, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Ladd J. Lewis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Miss Emma Gage, Houghton, Mich. 
Thos. Sherwood, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
J. F. Blymyer, Somerset, Pa. 
G. M. Raymond, Arlington, N. J. 
Ella M. Butts, New Hampton, N. H. 
David Riebmond, Adams, Mass. 
Fred N. Taylor, Longmeadow, Mass. 
A. T. Burgess, Worcester, Mass, 

J. W. Eldridge, Hartford, Conn. 
David C. Teale, Hartford, Conn, 

H. C. Griggs, Waterbury, Conn. 

M. B. Parish, Bergen, N. Y. 

Dr J. Jewell, Catekill, N. Y. 
P. Stone, Churchville. N. Y. 
T. A. Rosa, Fishkill Village, N. Y. 
Edwin Kichline, Allentown, Pa. 

Hi. 8. Kiehl, Irwia Station, Pa. 
Robert J. Stoney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs, F. L. Robbins, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Jas. H Miller, Reading, Pa. 

Dr. T. W. Johnson, Papalote, Texas. 
Noble D. Morris, New Albany, Ind. 
E. A. Saunders, Geneseo, Til. 

H. D. Knight, Chetopa, Kansas, 
J. H. Drummond, Columbia, No. 
Dr. T. A. Currie, Stanton Depot, Tenn. 
U. Hiyes, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 

H. H. Taintor, New Haven, Conn. 

C. 8. Sherman, Castleton, Vt. 

Rev. Chas. E, Harwood, Orleans, Mass, 
Mrs. Hezekiah Taylur, Westfield, Mass. 
Otis E. Putnam, Worcester, Mass. 
J. H. King, Hartford, Conn, 

Jobn Elmendorf, Albany, N. Y. 

D. G. Young, Cedarville, N. Y. 
James 8, Frisbie, East Poultney, Vt. 
Geo. E. Brooke, Philadel pbia, Pa, 

F. C. Earnest, Steel Works, Pa. 

Miss H. A. Hamlin, Sterling, Pa. 

B. T. Stinley, Berlin Center, O. 

A. H. Clark, East Liverpool, O. 
John 8. Thompson, Gustavus, O, 
Mies Ella Rambaugh, Cortland, O. 
O. F. Carter, Oberlin, O. 

Graff M. Acklin, Toledo, O. 

A. R. Sabin, Lake Forest, Ill. 

OC. M. McKee, Delavan, Wis. 





Prof. F. R. Schmidt, Madison, Wis. (2 copies). 


A. E. S8cbawb, Madison, Wis. 

C. 8. Baker, Three Rivers, Mich. 

H. 8. French, Northfield, Minn. 
Major R, H, Wildberger, Farmdale, Ky, 
David Smith, Ridgetown, Canada. 
A. L, Pattison, Great Barrington, Mase. 
Miss H. 8. Withington, Newburyport, Mass. 
Rev. David Boyd, Pawtucket, R. I. 
I. Plebn, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. M. C, Mathewson, Promfret, Conn. 
Geo. E. Lummis, Chaplin, Conn. 
Chas. Hibbard, Akron, N. Y. 

Mary Griffiths, Remsen, N. Y. 

C. A. Doerner, Coudersport, Pa. 
Miss Helene Ellis, Couderspor', Pa. 
Lewis Strayer, East Conemaugh, Pa. 
Josiah Funck, Lebanon, Pa. 

J. W. Harris, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Alcx, Woodward, Mifflin Station, Pa. 
Mre, A. C, Jenkins, Baltimore, Md. 
Wm. P. Beebe, Barlow, O. 

H. D. Miller, Cleveland, O. 

W. T. Dickerson, Cincinnati, O. 

8. H. Smith, Green Spring, O. 

Dr. J. H. McElbinney, Hills, O. 
Daniel Trowbridge, Hudeon, O. 

J. W. Burns, Springfield, O. 

John V. Good, Trenton, O. 

J. T. Knapp, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 

N. E. Thompson, Creston, Iowa. 
Louis A. Selden, Anna, Ill. 

L, W. Weston, Aurora, III. 

Mrs, Wenona Hellman, Galena, Ill, 
Mrs. H. C. Tullis, Wenona, I). 

Rev. A. O. Wright, Fox Lake, Wis. 
W. A. Sperry, Mantorville, Minn. 
Wa. C. Young, Waseca, Minv. 
Rob’t B. Hurst, Emporia, Kansas. 
H. W. Ide, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
D. E. Whitton, Topeks, Kansas. 

D. 8. Hounshell, Newport. Ky. 
Miss L. Sims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur B. Kinne, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gideon Pitts, Honeoye, N. Y. 

A. Hamilton, Livonia, N. Y. 

Edwin Andrews, Harrisburg, Pa. 
O. A. Beebe, Montrose, Pa. 
Jno. J. Frick, York, Pa. 
J. B. Woods. Akron, O. 
Ed, T. Witherby, Shelby [ron Works, Ala. 
Simpson Jones, Chillicothe, O. 
J. B. Latcbford, Covington, O, 

Wa. Freshour, Covitgton, O. 
Isaac Fahnestock, Covington, O. 
A. C. Hibbard, Fitchville, O. 
Miss L. C, Wattles, Oberlin, O. 
William L Browne, Xenia, O. 
Geo. Wiggins, Richmend, Ind. 
A. C. Keyee, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
J. H, Catlin, Augusta, II). 
Thos. Coombe, Adame, Wie. 

Badger Society, Albion, Wis. 

Dr. E. V. Chase, Elsie, Mich, 

J. A. Mcliwain, Grass Lake, Mich. 
A.C, Ellsworth, Whitehall, Mich. 
C. L. Olmstead, Wert Brookfield, Mass. 
Rev. 8. C. Fessenden (2), Calais, Me. 
Sarah A. Bogue, Pittsford, Vt. 

R. Shackford, Bostor, Mass. 

Miss A, G. Tappan, Boston, Mass. 

8s. P. Perry, Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. Jos. L. Miller, Woonrocket, R. I. 
H. R. Macy, Hudson, N. Y. 

J. 8. Robbins, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
Dr. H. L. Waldo, West Troy, N. Y. 
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H. P. Sullivan, Mile: Grove, Pa. 
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Thor. Wood, London, O. 
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A CHILD'S QUERY. 


BY ELLA W. RICKER. 





Tue sky fs as blue as in sunny June; 
The air as clear as in early spring ; 
But Nature must surely be out of tune, 

For I never hear a robin sing, 


It cannot be true that the birds have flown 
So soon away ; that their time is past. 
This lovely weather they couldno’t have 
known 
But that the summer would always last. 


And yet they aregone. As from tree to tree 
I walk and watch, I but watch in vain ; 
For only the desolate nests I see, 
I hear but the cricket’s shrill refrain. 


The trees are arrayed in their deepest greea— 
They give no hint of the fading year ; 

Then where, in the midst of this lovely scene, 
Does the touch of Wiater’s hand appear? 


Ah ! here by the wall the frost-flower blooms— 
Sure sign that the year is growing old ; 
The golden-rod lifts its graceful plumes, 
Do you think by these could the birds have 
told ? 
BOUTH BERWICK, Mk. 





HOW THEY CARRIED THE TRAIN 
THROUGH. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 








BY G. M. 8S. HORTON, 
——— 
1.—Tune Crimson Frag. 

‘‘Tuat’s the last time he will ever strike 
me.” And Jimmy Blacx clenched his hands 
to keep back the tears, as he stood in his 
uncle’s harness-room. ‘‘Ob! why did I 
ever come here, and why does Uncle Silas 
treat me so?” 

It was true enough that Silas Blake had 
no love for the orphan boy who had come 
to make his home in Brookville. 

People said that Silas had a ‘‘ good 
heart”; but he must have kept it for the 
Sundays of life, and even then dispensed 
i's blessings very sparingly. But Barbara 
Blake—ah! that was a different thing. 

“Dear Aunt Barbara!” and Jimmy’s 
auger melted at the thought of her. “If 
it were not for you, l’d go away to-night.” 

And why not go? Would it be wrong? 
Surely, in the great city of which he had 
heard there must be room for him; and 
surely, too, his uncle would be satistied 
to have itso. Jimmy knew that at five 
o'clock in the morning a train left the lit- 
tle station, two miles below, for New 
York. 

“Til do it!” 

% * * * * * 

It was four o’clock the next morning 
when Jimmy, with his small stock of 
clothes in his hand and a small stock of 
money in his pocket, softly opened his 
chamber-door, and, stepping carefully 
along the passage over the shed, let him- 
self out through the stable-door. 

“*T can’t say good-bye to Aunt Barbara 
again; for I’m afraid I couldn’t goif she 
asked me to stay.” 

They had talked the matter over the eve- 
ning before. His aunt had been loving 
aud sympathetic and his uncle silent and 
gloomy. 

Jimmy walked down the road, eating a 
breakfastof crackers as he went. Suddenly 
he was confronted by a man. In theun- 
clouded moonlight, he recognized the dark 
face of his Uncle Silas. 

‘I’ve been a-followin’ of ye; and now I 
want ye to go back with me.” 

“‘Andif I won’t go!” 

‘*Then ye can go yer own way. I’ve 
asked ye and my skirts is cleared. Mind, 

I don’: drive ye away and I want no tales 
told around here that 1 did. I ask ye back 
home again, and ye can go or come as ye’re 
& mind.” 

“Do you call it home,” cried Jimmy, 
passionately—‘‘the place where I lived 
these few weeks, without a kind word or 
look from you? Home, where everything 
I’ve done and said has been met with a 
grumble and agrowl? I came to youa boy 
who cowered at your frowns. I\’s differ- 
ent now. I'm po more afraid of you than 
Tam of that oak yonder. I say to your 
facethat you’re a cruel man. 

‘*And my Aunt Barbara—do you suppose 
I don’t know why her hair is almost white, 
and why she cried because I lefther? She 
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would have love from me—the love she de- 
serves for being the sweetest and best 
woman in the world. Why don't you love 
her? Why don’t you make her smile be- 
cause you’re kind, and not because she is 
so good she can’t help it? And you ask 
me to go back,” he cried hotly, ‘‘to be 
scowled at and beaten, perhaps. No, not 
beaten; for you woulda’t dare to do it 
again.” 

Throwing back his head, the boy stood 
there facing his uncle. His hands were 
tightly clenched by his side and his eyes 
flashed, while his cheeks were flushing red 
with excitement. 

Silas drew a step nearer. ‘‘ Ye’ve said a 
good deal in that sentence, boy.” 

‘*T suppose there won’t be any more talk 
about going bome now,” said Jimmy 
scornfully. 

“* And would ye comeif I asked ye?” 

‘*No, not now. I’ve taken the step and 
I’m going on.” 

Jimmy turned and walked rapidly down 
the railroad-track, while his uncle strode 
angrily back toward Blake Fur.n. The boy 
felt at last that he was fairly alone in the 
world. Even the short road before bis 
real journey would commence was un- 
known to him. 

He knew that the little money he had 
would not pay his fare through; but 
once within easy or uneasy walking dis- 
tance of the city, and he could trust to 
himself for the rest. 

A half-hour’s walk brought him to the 
little Gothic station, surrounded by a clus- 
ter of small frame houses. No one was in 
sight; but on two hooks hung a red flag, 
and underneath was a request to signal the 
train in case any one wanted it to stop. 
Jimmy sat down on the settee and began 
to nod vigorously at the moon. 

** Halloa!” he cried to bimself, as, witha 
more affectionate nod than ever, he went 
rolling off. ‘This won’t do. Can’t go to 
sleep here, with all my valuable wardrobe 
lying around, to say nothing of the bank- 
account in my pocket.” 

Ten minutes more, and Jimmy heard the 
train in the distance® Across a field, which 
was separated from the track by « strong 
fence, was a low white house, with freshly 
painted green blinds; and just before the 
engine came around the curve Jimmy saw 
the door open, and a little girl with a tin 
pale came tripping out down toward the 
station. Stepping on the track, the boy 
waves the flag, the engine whistles in 
reply, and Jimmy springs back to the plat- 
form. As be does so he glances around to 
see what has become of the little girl, who 
is up with her pail so early in the morning. 
Suddenly, with a startled cry, she drops her 
pail, stands still an instant, and then, with 
her light hair streaming in the wird and 
her little hands outstretched, she flies over 
the wet grass toward the fence, leaving 
the path which led to the road. 

On came the train, slowing up as it neared 
the depot. 

‘‘Papa! papa!” And then Jimmy saw it 
all. ‘ 

From a barnyard twenty rods away 
rushed a bull—a wild beast, the dread of 
all the country round about. His great, 
shaggy head he carries low down by the 
ground. On hecomes, bellowing, his wild 
eyes full of wicked wrath. Two men are 
after him; but oh! how far behind they are, 
with their rope and nose-ring! The baby 
(I must call her baby, in her little red sack 
and hood!) runs through the tall grass, 
which climbs and twists about her ankles 
as she struggles on. 

Does the bull see her? Not yet. He 
comes tearing down the road, making 
straight for the crossing. 

He hears the clang of the bell and the 
rushing stream. Who is it dares to make 
such a thundering noise when he is about? 
It fills him with madness, and he rushes on, 
looking neither this way nor that. 

Suddenly he swerves from his course. 
He sees the little flying fioure in red. 

What! Fiaunting that briiliant color 
under his very eyes? The roaring engine 
is nothing to this—and, with a bellow, he 
turns aside and gatlops, with his heavy 
tread, on toward the field. And then the 
baby falls—too frightened to cry, too 
frightened to rise again; and the high 
fence in front of her, with that friendly 
picket gone. Oaly a dozen feet away! 





Can any earthly help save her’ 

The crimson flag! 

Through the fence creeps Jimmy, with 
the signal folded tight about the staff. 

He springs to the spot where the baby is 
lying; but there is no time to drag her out, 
with the bull scarcely a rod away. Leav- 
ing her tbere, the boy goes running on 
straight toward the nionster. In an in- 
stant they will be face to face. i 

Suddenly the boy stops. Another in- 
stant and the bull will override him. One 
step out of the dvimal’s path, and Jimmy 
raises his arm and the crimson flag flutters 
in the breeze. 

The angry monster accepts the challenge, 
stops, and whirls after the boy, who runs 
on, still waving the flag over his head. 
That instant was enough. The little girl 
is safe in the strong arms of a man, who 
holds her close to his heart. The bull 
hears his master’s voice and is soon a cap- 
tive, with the ring once more in bis nose; 
and Jimmy runs back in haste, lest the 
train, which is standing at the station, 
should go off and leave him, after all. 

“Come, come, Bill! Time to be mov- 
ing!” and the conductor looked at his 
watch. He is one of the little crowd 
around the spot where the man stands with 
the child in his arms. 

**T know it, I know it, Mac; but I can’t 
seem to git over it. My poor little baby!” 
and he stroked the nestling cheek with his 
rough, grimy hand, 

“My little Bessie; gentlemen,” he said, 
holding her out at arm’s length and turn- 
ing bis head this way and that, asif to make 
sure she was there. ‘‘ My little Bessie, and 
four years old she is this veryday. Buring- 
ing me a bit for breakfast, when the beast 
went for her. 

Tears were standing in bis eyes. 

“Oh! Lain’t ashamed of them tears, gen- 
tlemen, not a bit of it; and I tell it right to 
your faces, AndItell you there was Heaven 
in it, too; and, as true’s my name’s Bill 
White, I'l! do something to pay it back.” 
And again the baby is on his breast, and he 
kissing the golden hair as it floats over his 
face. 

‘*Here ! take her, mother.” Aud he put 
her into the arms of a woman who had just 
joined the crowd. ‘‘ It’s near death she’s 
bin to-day. You'll find out aboutit. Here! 
one more kiss, and I’m ready, Mac. Bless 
me, gentlemen, if I don’t feel like—like 
going to church this blessed minute. Let 
that child have candy and cookies, all she 
wan!s, to-day, and 1’! bring her the biggest 
and the beautifulest doll she ever heard of. 
Just tell her that.” He snatched another 
hasty kiss from the mother and child, and, 
with the rest, crept through the fence back 
to the railroad-track. 

As they came upon the platform, they 
found another greup, with Jimmy for its 
center. 

‘* There he is!” cried Bill, elbowing his 
way through; and I’m going to have a look 
at him, and speak a word o’ my mind to 
him, if the express don’t git tothe Junction 
to-night.” Seizing both of Jimmy’s hands 
in one of his own and laying the other on 
tbe lad’s shoulder, the engineer looked into 
his face. 

‘What! lad, going on the train, say you? 
Then come along with me. I don’t want 
you out o’ my sight till I’ve had my say to 
you. Yes, Mac, I’m a-going. Here, up 
with yer parcel, and yerself into the bar- 
gain. Bless me, if 1 wouldn’t like to take 
youin my arms, jest in the same place 
where my Bessie laid; and bless me if I 
don’t do it, too, after old No. 10 gits her 
legs on.” 

The passengers filed back into the cars; 
the engineer threw back the lever; and 
Jimmy, as a passenger on No. 10, is drawn 
away into the unknown future. 


IL.—THE STRIKE. 

It was a good many miles before the 
engineer exhausted his energetic thanks; 
and the kind hearted fellow was so sincere 
and earnest about it that Jimmy, in the 
frankest manner possible, told his own 
history, so far as it related to his present 
situation, 

“T’'ll put you along clean to New York, 
with your money whole in your pocket, 
my lad. I only go to the Junction myself; 
but Ican push yer through like a jack- 
screw, and my biessing with you.” 
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They steamed into Blissville. 

“Ten minutes here for refreshments. 
Come along, lad, and we’ll get a bite. My 
breakfast is down among the daisies, where 
the baby dropped it. Look out for the 
machine, Charlie, and we'll briag you 4 
share.” 

The fireman promised, and Bill and 
Jimmy dropped down from the engine and 
hurried across to a small restaurant over 
the way. As they sat there eating the 
white bread and sweet butter and drink- 
ing the hot tea which the comfortable- 
looking landiord put before them, two 
geutlemen, passengers on a train which 
had just come in bound the other way, 
took seats at a table near, and began an 
animated discussion upon some subject 
pointed out by one to the other in a news- 
paper they were reading. 

‘Tf there’s anything of that kind going 
on, I’m for turning back now,” said one. 
‘If they block the road at the Junction, we 
may be kept no one knows how long, kick- 
ing our heels in some out-of-the-way place. 
I know what these strikes are. I was 
caught in one, and don’t want to try it 
again. No, sir! I go back by the first 
train I can get.” 

‘Tm with you, and here’s our chances. 
Come along, quick!” 

They threw down a piece of money and 
were rushing out, when Bill shouted. 

‘*Hold on there a bit, gentlemen, and 
tell us the news. Take it easy as yer went 
ter, because 'tain’t likely they'll go on the 
up traio till I git there. A strike did yer 
say?” 

UNot yet; but looks like it. The men 
say they will q sit work at the Junction at 
12 o’clock to-day.” 

“Yer don’t say so? More foo!s they; 
that’s all. Papers say much about it?” 

Bill looked over the latest news from the 
locality. 

‘“‘Turner’s work. I know'd it, and I 
know him too, Jim’s bis nome; but he 
ain’t no friend o’ mine—that we both knows. 
But the fellers ’ll back him, forty out of 
fifty of ’em; but there’s one that won’t, and 
his name’s Bill White. Youcan jist chalk 
a white mark on that, partner. Come 
along! There goes tbe bell.” 

As they flew on, hour after hour, over 
the iron way, they gathered news of the 
strike. At every station tidings came of 
the trouble ahexd, 

Passengers flocked out, anxious to know 
their chances of getting througb on time, 
and then sprang back again as the train 
moved on. se 

They were due at the Junction at two 
o'clock; but long before they reached there 
they knew the story. The strike had taken 
place, as threatene}, and the depot and 
shops were in the bands of a mob. It was 
one o'clock when the train reached Miners- 
ville, Between this place and the Juoc:ion 
was an hour’s unbroken run. 

‘Not much show forus;, Bill. We might 
as well take the siding here and wait for 
something toturnup. Wecan’t get through 
and the passengers are scared most to 
death. What would you do?” 

“Do? Why I'd run this train through 
to the Junction, if it took from now to the 
firing-off day. Then I'd run it on to New 
York, if it took jist as long again. Any 
way, l’d keep moving. lt’s my laying-off 
time to-morrow and I was going down as 
passenger On the night-train for home; but, 
if they stand in my way, I’m blowed if 
I don’t see the thing clean to New York. 
How do yer feel about it, Charlie?” 

Bat the fireman was rather quiet. 

“Hold on a bit till we see what the 





Union’s a-doin’.” 

‘* Blast the Union, when she stands in 
my way for getting bread and butter. 
I’m Union man enough; but she can’t 
play that on me. Shall I go ahead, Mac?’ 

‘* All aboard!” 

The passengers scramble back to their 
seats and the train moves on. 

Twenty miles, and not a sign of trou- 
ble. Now the Evansville switch is in 
sight. At this point a ging of men were 
collected and the danger-signal was up. 

The train came slowly to a standstill, 
“« Can’t pass here!” 

**Who says il? Stund out and let me 
have a louk at ye.” 

“You can’t bully us,” said the same 
voice from the cro vd. * it’s enough for ye 





to know that the train won’t pass here.” 
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The engineer sprang down and faced the 
crowd fearlessly. 

*“*Come, boys, there’s a hundred, aye 
two hundred of ye, and there’s only one of 
me; 80, when I’m calling fur the man as 
jist now spoke, there’s mighty little chance 
o’ my eating him. Now, isn’t there?” 

** Well, hereI be! What then?” 

He was a burly, vicious-looking fellow 
with a heavy black beard. 

Bill drew a step nearer. 

‘See here, stranger, I’ve been on this 
road for nigh ontotwenty years, and I don’t 
recollect that face o’ yours.” 

**Do ye know Jim Turner?” 

‘Well, my man. Well. A good sort o’ 
chap when he keeps his head; though him 
and me don’t pull together much.” 

‘** Weli, I’m an outside pal o’ his.” 

**Did Jim Turner tell you to stop Bill 
White's train?” 

** Be you Bill White?” 

‘*That’s my name, and I know a little 
something besides engineering. I can han- 
dle a switch as if I was brought up to it.” 
And he stalked over to the signal-box, 
turned the switch, signaled ‘‘Main road 
clear,” and went back. 

“I’m going to take this train tothe Junc- 
tion, boys; and if any one opens that 
switch it'll be the first time Bill White 
didn’t have the way on this road.” 

He jumped on the engine, whistled ‘‘ Off 
brakes,” and steamed slowly abead. 

The crowd fell back, and the train 
passed the switch in safety. As the last 
car went over, a shout was raised to spike 
the switch. 

‘** Aye! aye! Then there’ll be no other soft 
tongued feller a-creeping through.” 

And so the train went on. As they 
neared the Junction, evidences of the 
strike appear everywhere. The shops are 
deserted and idle men lounge about at 
every crossing. 

Nearer the city, lines of cars with engines 
attached stund on the side-tracks, where 
they have been drawn by the strikers, the 
bells and whistles strangely silent in the 
busy place. 

The engineer takes his seat by the cab 

window and looks out unconcerned at the 
crowds along the way. No one but Bill 
White could have done it. The oldest en- 
gineer of the road, he was respected and 
known everywhere along the line. Slowly 
the train drew into the depot, and the pas- 
sengers made their way through the crowds 
and dispersed to the hotels. 
° In order to make connections, this train 
always laid over at the Junction for two 
hours. But none cared to remain in the 
waiting-rooms, with sullen faces looking in 
upon them through the windows and an 
angry crowd at their elbows. 

‘*Keep close to me, lad,” said the en- 
gineer to Jimmy, as they left the train. 

‘**Of course, you’re with us, Bill,” cried a 
hundred excited voices, as he stepped to 
the platform. 

“T’m with you, boys, jist so long as 
you're law-abiding. Here, let that ma- 
chine alone!” he continued, pushing back a 
brother engineer, as he attempted to jump 
up on No. 10. ‘I can do all the running 
of that engine myself.” 

** Was only goin’ to take her to the yard.” 

‘** Well, let her alone, I say. And when I 
come back I'll run her out myself.” 

**Looks as if Bill was goin’ back on us,” 
said the man to the crowd gathered about 
No. 10. 

“lve a mind to dump the fires and get 
ahead of him, if he’s in with the company.” 

‘*Time enough for that after the meetin’, 
Let’s abide by what he said.” 

Jimmy and the engineer took their way 
through the crowd, and went up to the 
company’s oftice, where they found the con- 
ductor closeted with the superintendent. 

‘Bad business, White. What do your 
men propose doing?” 

‘*'That’s what I’ve come to find out, sir. 
They’ve gone agin my reasonings and my 
advice. Any danger yet?” 

‘*No, nothing tospeak of. That is, noth- 
ing to count against what I’m afraid is 
coming. It all depends now upon the 
meeting. We’ve made them a proposition, 
and they are going to act upon it this after- 
noon. It’s the best we can do and we 
won't movea peg beyond it.” And the 


superintendent went over the principal 
ints, 


“‘That’s fair and honest,” said Bill. 
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‘“‘And1 don’t believe they’ll let it slip. 
Leastwise, I’)1 dp my best.” 

** You'll stand by us, White?” 

“If there ain’t nothing behind that 
proposition as I don’t see, you can depend 
upon me, Cap’n.”’ 

The superintendent grasped his hand. 
“You don’t know bow much good that 
does me, White, coming on top of all the 
growls and frowns of my men.” 

‘‘ Then you'll take us through this after- 
noon?” asked the conductor. 

‘T’ll do it, and there’s my hand on’t!” 

‘‘When’s the meeting, boys?” asked the 
engineer, as he came down to the platform 
again. 

‘* Union rooms. 

_ = 


Selections. 

WHAT I NEVER SAW. 
I NEVER 8aW & man &o great, 
I could not find a greater ; 


Nor knew ove who would oft potate, 
But grew a great potate-er. 


Three o'clock.” 








I never saw @ man 60 grand, 
I bad not seen a grander ; 

Nor lass tbat man could understand, 
Though born to understand her. 


l never saw @ man 80 wise, 
There had not been a wiser; 

Nor one 80 quick to analyze, 
Not beat by Ann Eliza. 


I never saw a man 60 low, 
{ could not find a lower ; 

Nor ever knew 80 great a foe, 
Three would not make him four, 


I never saw a man £0 cute, 
There pever was one cuter ; 

And never saw a lass to suit, 
That could not find a suitor, 


I pever saw @ man 60 strong, 
There never was a stronger ; 

Nor ever saw a verse 80 long, 
I could not make it longer. 


I never saw a man 80 free, 
There ne’er had been a freer; 

Nor e’er a lass too late for tea, 
That could not shed a tear. 


I never saw & Man BO graye, 
He could not be a graver; 

Nor one upon life’s billowy wave, 
That did not sometimes waver. 


I never saw a lass so fatr, 
There ne’er bad been a fairer ; 
Nor one with many beauties rare, 
Found not in others rarer. 


I never saw a girl 80 neat, 
‘IL bere ne’er had been a neater ; 
Nor one that I was pleased to meet, 
I met not io short meter. 


1 never saw a maid so pure, 
There could be nothing purer ; 

Nor ever saw a thing quite sure, 
That could not well be surer. 


I never saw a girl so bright, 
I could not find a brighter ; 

Nor one so good and just and right, 
I could not find a writer. 


I never saw a lags to win, 
There was no oue to win her; 
And never heard so greata din, 
I couid not find a dinner. 


I never saw a pretty miss, 
Where love was ture to miss her ; 
Nor one whose lips were ripe for kies, 
That found not soon a kisser, 


I ne’er saw lips 60 ripe and sweet, 
None others coud be sweeter ; 
And none where 1d a kiss repeat, 

Except as a repeater. 


I never saw a day so clear, 
There had vet been a clearer ; 
And ne’er a man who had an ear, 
But wished a lifelong era, 


I never knew £0 great an ache, 
I could nov fivud an acre ; 

Nor any job to undertake, 
Without an undertaker, 


I never saw so bad a rhyme, 
But that it had a rhymer ; 
Nor ever saw one measure time, 
Till after time of Timor. 
ESESEN, in ‘‘ The Transcript,” 





AN AFRICAN VILLAGE AS SEEN 
BY STANLEY. 


TRAVELERS from Africa have often writ- 
ten about African villages, yet 1 am sure few 
of those at home have ever comprehended 
the reality. I now propose to lay it before 
them in this sketch of a villagein the dis- 
trict of Uhombo. The village consists of a 
number of low, conical grass huts, 
ranged round a circular common, in 
the center of which are three or four fig- 
trees, kept for the double purpose of sup- 
plying shade to the community and _ bark- 
cloth to the chief. The doorways to the 
huts are very low, scarcely thirty inches 
high. The common fenced round by the 
grass huts shows plainly the ochreous color 
of the soil, and it is so well trodden that 
not a grass-blade thrives upon it. 

On presenting myself in the common, I 
attracted out of doors the owners and ordi- 
nary inhabitants of each hut, until I found 
myself the center of quite a promiscuous 
population of naked men, women, children, 

and infants. Though I had appeared here 
for the purpose of studying the people of 





Uhombo and making a treaty of friend- 
ship with the chief, the villagers seemed to 
think I had come merely to make a free 
exhibition of myself as some natural mon- 
strosity. 

I saw before me over a hundred beings 
of the most degraded, unpresentable type 
itis possible to conceive; and, though I 
knew quite well that some thousands of 
pees othe beginning of this wretched 

umanity and myself were one and the 
same, a sneaking disinclination to believe 
it possessed me strongly, and I would even 
now willingly subscribe some small amount 
ofsilver money for him who could but assist 
me to controvert the discreditable fact. 

But common sense tells me not to take 
into undue consideration their squalor, 
their ugliness, or nakedness; but to gauge 
their true position among the human race 
by taking a view of the cultivated fields 
and gardens of Uhombo, and I am compelled 
to admit that these debased specimens 
of humanity only plant and sow such vege 
tables and — as I myself should culti- 
vate, were I compelled to provide for my 
own sustenance, I see, too, that their huts, 
though of grass, are almost as well made 
as the materials will permit; and, indeed, I 
have often slept in worse. Speak with 
them in their own dialect of the law of 
meum and twum, and it will soon appear 
that they are intelligent enough upon that 
point. Moreover, the muscles, tissues, and 
fibers of their bodies, and all the organs of 
sight, hearing, smell, or motion, areas well 
developed as in us. Ooly in taste and 
op angen based upon larger experience, 

n the power of expression, in morals, and 
intellectual culture are we superior. 

I strive, therefore, to interest myself in 
my gross and rudely-shaped brothers and 
sisters. Almost bursting into a laugh at 
the absurdity, I turn toward an individu- 
al whose age marks him out as one to whom 
respect is due, and say to him, after the com- 
mon manner of greeting: 

‘‘My brother, sit you down by me on 
this mat, and let us be friendly and soci- 
able.” And as I say it [thrust into his wide- 
open hand 20 cowries, the currency of the 
land. One Jook at bis hand, as he extended 
it, made me think I could carve a better- 
looking hand out of a piece of rhinoceros 
hide 


While speaking, I look at his face, which 
is like an ugly and extravagant mask, clum- 
sily manufactured from some strange, dark- 
brown, coarse material. The lips proved 
the thickness of skin which Nature had 
endowed him with;and by the obstinacy 
with which they refused to meet each other 
the form of the mouth was but ill-defined, 
though capacious and garnished with its 
full complement of‘well-preserved teeth. 

His nose was so flat that I inquired in 
a perfectly innocent manner as to the rea- 
son for such a feature. 

‘* Ah!” said he, with a sly laugh, ‘it is 
the fault of my mother, who, when I 
was young, bound me too tight to her 
back,”’ 

His hair had been compelled to obey the 
capricious fashion of his country, and was, 
therefore, worked up into furrows and 
ridges and central cones, bearing a curious 
resemblance to the formation of the land 
around Uhombo. I wonder if the art grew 
by perceiving Nature’s fashion and the 
mold of his country. 

Descending from the face, which, crude, 
large-featured, rough-bewn as it was, bore 
witness to the possession of much sly 
humor and akindly disposition, my eyes 
fastened on his naked body. Through tbe 
ochreous daubs I detected strange freaks 
of pricking on it circles and squares and 
crosses, and traced with wender the many 
hard lines and puckers created by age, 
we:ther, ill-usage, and rude keeping. 

His feet were monstrous abortions, with 
soles as hard as hoofs; and his legs as high 
up as the knees were plastered with suc- 
cessive strata of dirt. His loin-cover, or the 
queer ‘‘ girding tackle,” need not be de- 
scribed, They were absolutely appalling to 
good taste, and the most ragged British 
beggar or Neapolitan lazzarone is sump- 
tuously, nay regally clothed in com- 
parison to this ‘‘ king” in Uhombo. 

If the old chief appeared so unpre- 
possessing, how can I paint without offense 
my humbler brothers and sisters who stood 
round us? Ags 1 looked at the array of 
faces, | could only comment to myself: 
Ugly — uglier — ugliest. As I looked at 
their nude and filthy bodies, and the 
enormous dugs which huog down the 
bosoms of the women, and the general 
indecency of their nakedness, I ejaculated 
‘*Feurful!” asthe sum total ot what I 
might with propriety say and what, in- 
deed, is sufficiently descriptive, 

a 


A CLASS OF ENGLISH CRITICS DE- 
SCRIBED. 





In the much-maligned Calvinistic the- 
ology of the country lies the root of some 
of the best elements of the Scottish charac- 
ter. It is easy to say that in that system of 
Christian thougbithere are many things 
hard to be understood, and that sorely 
puzzle and sometimes sadly terture many 
an anxious inquirer; but the whole world 
is full of puzzles, and it is better to be tor- 
tured for a season with thoughts, high and 
deep, of Augustinian theology, than to 
: rush thoughtlessly on the stage of life with 
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the tripping indifference of a Frenchman 
or the irreverent smartness of an Ameri- 
can. It is wounderful how little philosoph- 
ical insight the English literary mind has 
displayed in judging of the religious ele- 
ment of the Scottish character. Except 
Kingsley and Froude and Stanley, | hard- 
ly know any English writer who bas writ- 
ten with a hearty and appreciative sympa- 
thy of our great national apostle, John 
Knox, and our noble army of martyrs, the 
Covenanters. The intense one-eyed sacer- 
dotal bigot; the smooth, prim, delicately- 
lisping scholar; the smart reviewer, criti- 
cising all things and believing in none; the 
cold and meager vendor of scholastic form- 
ulas; the regular jolly flush-faced John 
Bull, redolent of beefsteaks and port wine 
all these parties conspire, by a strong 
undercurrent of uncontrollable Anglican 
instinct, to denounce the dogmatic atroci- 
ties of Calvinism and the sanctified sav- 
agery of the Scottish Covenanters. 

Let them even have their say. Itis noth- 
ing strange that to a cold, unpoeticul, 
peeping, bookish Cockney like Mr. Buckle 
such facts as Calvinism and Samuel Ruth- 
erford should have appeared altogether in- 
comprehensible. To meager Eag)ish inte)- 
lects of his class Elijah and Elisha and 
all the prophets must remain equally mys- 
terious. We blame them not for the patur- 
al defect of their understanding, the mis- 
fortune of their training, and the unquick 
atmosphere—deficient in moral oxygen— 
which they breathe. We only protest that 
their inability to understand shall not be 
taken simpliciter as a test of whatis capable 
or worthy of being understood. We know 
and the history of the world will record 
tbat the Scottish Covenanters of the seven- 
teenth century were amongst the most 
noble, the most presistent, and also, in the 
issue, the most ‘successful of modern 
heroes and martyrs. We know that to 
them we owe the rights of the individual 
conscience, and of personal responsibility 
not to the king or the priest, but to God, 
as now generally recognized by all the 
nations of cultivated Kurope. We know 
and feel with a well-assured conviction that 
it is to their manly will and martyr blood 
that we are indebted for our very existence, 
asa peculiar people, in the grand charter 
of 1688.—PRoF. BLACKIE, tn ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary Review.” 
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AFTER-SUPPER TALE. 





A SPELLING TEST. 





Now that vacation is about over and the 
young folks’ wits are presumed to be eager 
for action, here is a good test, which a cor- 
respondent sends in. Let some one read 
distinctly, and the others write the words 
as pronounced. One whocan write them 
all, without mistake, will deserve a hand- 
some premiun. Webster’s Unabridged is 
taken as the standard and the words in 
parentheses denote an allowed different 
spelling: 
The most skillful (skilful) gauger I ever 
knew was a maligned cobbler, armed with 
a poniard, who drove a peddler’s (pedler, 
pedlar) wagon, using a mullein (mullen) 
stalk as an instrument of coercion to tyran- 
nize over his pony shod with calks (caulks), 
He was « German Sadducee, and had 
phthiscky catarrh, diphtheria, and the bil- 
ious, intermittent erysipelus. A certain 
sibyl, with the sobriquet of ‘‘ Gypsy” (gyp- 
sey, gipsy) went into ecstasies of cachin- 
nation at seeing him measure a bushel of 
pease (peas, definite number) and separate 
saccharine tomatoes from a heap of peeled 
otatoes without singeing or dyeing the 
ignitible cue (queue) which he wore or be- 
coming paralyzed with a hemorrhage. 
Lifting her eyes to the cupola of the capitol, 
to conceal her unparalleled embarrassment, 
making a rough courtesy, snd not harass- 
ing him with mystifying, rarefying, and 
stupetying innuendoes, she gave him a 
couch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonette, and 
fuchsias, a treatise On mnemonics, a copy 
of the Apocrypha in hieroglyphics, daguer- 
reotypes of Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a 
kaleidoscope, a dram-phial of ipecacuanha, 
a teaspoonful of naphtha for deleble pur- 
poses, a ferule, a clarionet (clarinet), some 
licorice (liquorice), a surcingle, a carnelian 
of symmetrical proportions, a chronometer 
with movable balance wheel, a box of domi- 
nos (dominoes),and a catechism. The 
gauger, who was also a traflicking rectifier 
and a parishioner of mine, preferred a 
woolen (woollen) surtout (his choice was re- 
ferable (referrible) toa vacillating, occasion- 
ally occurring idiosyncrasy), woefully ut- 
tered this apophthegm: ‘‘ Life is checkered 
(chequered); but schism, apostasy, heresy, 
and villainy (villany) shall be punished.” 
The sibyl apologizingly answered: ‘* There 
is ratably an allegeable difference between 
a conferrable ellipsis and trisyllabic disre- 
sis (dieresis).” ¢ replied in trochees not 
impugning her suspicion.—7he Advance, 


LADIES! 
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CHINA AND GLASS. 
Davis Collamore & Cb, 


have the pleasure to announce the opening of their 

new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 2d, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedgwoods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 
A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV- 
ERIES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the cepies are wonderful 
imitations. 

t® Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, | 


—e ARCHERY, 
\\ LAWN TENNIS, 
tt AND ALL 
OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS: 
GAMES. 


x Only Genuine St. Germain 
' Student Lamp. 


French China, Glassware, 
; Clocks, HKronzes, 
Sy Statuary, 


suitable for presents, at moderate 
prices. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
29,31. and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N. W. corner Metropolitan Klevated Railway. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


















































Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
SUsTAINS TO THE GRBATEST DEGREE 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


The best evidence of its merits and value is given 
in the ann xed testimonial of Mr. A. E. Whyland, 
of the firm of Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber Co., 
New York, who has by its use demonstrated the 
truth of what is claimed for it: 

NEW YORK, July 10th, 1878. 
H.M. ANTHONY, Esq., 104 Reade St., City: 

Dear Sir :—in reply to your inguiry relative to the 
effects in ay case of “Horsford’s Acid Phosphate,” I 
am pleased to say that it hus proved a success beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. In the summer of 
1875 my health failed me. | suffered greatly trom 
prostration, produced by overwork. and, as physi- 
cians afforded me no relief, 1 went to Europe, in 
hopes the voyage and change of climate would prove 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but temporary. 
On my return to New York, in October, 1877, | began 
taking the * Acid Phosphate,” which has complete- 
ly cured me, and I take pleasure in endorsing it as 
being a pleasant, efficient remedy, possessing all the 
good qualities claimed forit. [am anxious that its 
merits should be more extensively known. 

Yours very truly, A. BH. WHYLAND. 


Manufactured according to the directions of Prof, 
EK. N. Horsford, the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 

A pamphiet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files. 
or Binders for Ta& INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 


on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


| KS &Cos. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 
a 


PAPER FILE. 
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BIRY GAohsvd 














for 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 


The IJuependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, tn advance (postage free) .......83.00 
236 Numbers (6 mos.), inadvance (postage free) 1.50 


13 “ (3 mos.), is 7 

4 “  (lmonth), “ 35 
2 “ (2weeks), “ * 20 
1 Number (1 week) - * 10 
52 Numbers, after 4 months, 3.50 
53 * after 6 months, . 4.00 


¢2@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money ina Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money Is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet streot 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncwled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Page& Business Notice 


BO iccsdsenadinanes Re | | es 
4times(one month), .70c.| 4 times (one month). Abe, 
143 «|= (three months).t5c./18 “ (three months).80c 
* bs .60c./26 “ (six = 766. 
6 66 «6(twelve “ .50c./52 “ (twelve “* 650, 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
B GUMRE, ...cccccccccncgsoccccccccocvecccccosecsce 
4 times (one month),,.. 
13 < three mon ” 








%B x 
6&2 “ (twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... ua DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FirTy CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.=@. Bax B7%7 Wow York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tax Inpz. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist ..........2+.++- sued 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
A 
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Demorest’s Magazine.......... re 
Frank Leslie’s lustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

it F —— WOE Jeccncacs 
Harper’s Magazine............+4+ 
Harper’s Weekly...... . 
Harper’s Bazar........e.seeeeeeee 
Home Jourmal...........sssee0 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with 

chromo ‘‘ Woodland Treas- 

UFOS) cccccccccccs wdénsudesionp 
Ladies’ Journal.........s.eseeees 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age........ reerce 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... ‘ 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

Boston. ..0cccccccccces. awdeds 
The Nursery (new subs.). 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 
The Christian.........csecsseees 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 
Forest and Stream 


ic Coe sccccrerccesee 
1 


Waverley Magazin SESE 


Whitney’s Musical Guest... 
“Wide Awake,” an Ill 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK’S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a rcvised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in-advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Taz INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 











1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9. Bleak House. 6382 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock ete. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yes; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


WILL 
SEND 
thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on paper of 
extra ——~, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eyrinax, Jn. The origina! cost of the stereot 


oe alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The — oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie, With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

‘‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘« Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘“‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best picturag extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNBR LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable I»cidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book fs, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. .There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portiou of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wondvrfyl book (the copyright of wuich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it wiil be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY stBsc IBER, NEW or OLD. who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given ae 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
ie THE INDEPENDENT, 


= 251 Broadway, N.Y. 


tage prepaid, to any 
, in advance, 


Post-office Box 2787,- = = 
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farm and | Garin. 


IMMENSE STRAWBERRIES. 
BEST METHODS FOR GRUWING TREM. 





BY BR. H. HAINES, 





Wuew we compare the beautiful large ber- 
ries of the present day with the in‘erior-sized 
frutt of former times, we do pot wonder that 
so much éo busiasm is showo by those who 
view some of these newer Strawberries. Spec- 
im: ne, weighing over two ounces each and 
m-asartng fully fourteen and a quarter inches 
in circumference are certainly worthy of some 
admirativn ; and it is not to be wondered at 
that -ome persons are unable to repress their 
exclamations of delight upon first viewing 
some of the specimens. Giant strawberries 
indeed they are; and when we spexk of their 
hage dimevsions, which seem almost beyoud 
belief, it is very pleasant to know that the of- 
ficers of the New York State Horticultural! 8o- 
clety stand ready to substantiate the measure- 
ments that were made fo their presence. Be- 
fore giving the methods that arc employed io 
growl: g these large berries, it may, perhape, be 
as well to briefly describe a few of the varieties 
that are revealing specially prominent qualities, 

Forest Rose.—There are few varieties upon 
my grounds that give such promise for ex- 
terded popularity as does this, its ucusual 
adaptation to differe ot soils is a characteristic 
of special value. Here, either upon a clayey 
loam or upon a moderately light sandy soll, it 
tbrives and grows as if perfectly at home jo 
either situation, Nor does locality seem to re- 
prees its luxuariogs babite of growtb and pro- 
ductiveness of plant. Persons to whom I have 
malied the plants, even though living in widely 
separated states, write of the decided satisfac- 
tion that the Forest Rose givesthem. The fruit 
is of a brightred color, sufficienUy firm for 
sbipping, of good quality and of large size—the 
largest specimen measuriog about eight inches 
around 

Sharpless.—Of the many new varieties that 
have recently made their appearance, none, 
perbaps, are attracting as much aitention at 
present as is this, Though exceeded tn size by 
one or two varieties, yet it so nearly equals 
them iu measurement aud combines so many 
other good qualities that it will probably have 
very little difficulty io retaining its popularity. 
A plant that will produce strawberries meas- 
uring 104% inches in circumference need have 
littie to fear but that it will find many friends, 
This also does well on quite a variety of soils, 
aod maoy are lotendiug to plant it largely for 
market purposes, Tbe plants are vigorous 
growers, having very large leaves, of a deep 
rich green. The berries are of a good red 
color, of very good quality, and of an oblong 
or somewhat flattened shape. 

General Sherman, President Lincoln, Great 
American, aud Pioneer are other large-sized 
varieties, of uousual prominence. Crescent 
Se dling, Duchesse, Captain Jack, and Great Pro- 
lifle are somewhat smaller; but still possess 
such qualities for productiveness as to render 
them very noticeable. I might mention some 
twenty or thirty other varieties of merit that 
lam growing; but their names and qualities are 
probably already fsmiliar. 

And now for a few brief suggestions as to 
planting ard methods to be employed in grow- 
ing berries successfully. Aimost any good 
soil, unless too wet, is suited to the straw- 
berry. If one or two varieties that have already 
been tried do nct succeed, then it does not 
prove that tbe so!l is unsuitable, as some 
varieti-s that do well op heavy eoils are of 
little value up n sandy loams. By planting 
out a few of several different kinds early inthe 
fall, by tbe followimmg June the grower 
will be able to form a pretty fair idea of their 
adaptation te bis grounds. By using ‘‘pot- 
zrowao’ plants it will be easier to determine 
their merits by that t'me, as they grow with 
much greater vigor than ordinary runners. In 
prepariog the ground, it should be liberally en- 
riched, and then spaded or trenched to the 
depth of from 12 to 18 inches, if the subsoil is 
suitable. Plapt in rows, which may be either 
two or three fect apart, with plants one foot 
distant from each otber. Keep the ground 
free from weeds and fr:quently hoed. Any 
such extra efforts or care will soon be fully 

repaid. 

SAUGERTIES-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





TREATMENT OF CUTTINGS. 


PREPARE the cuttings of a conventent length 
for handling (say about ten inches), says the 
Fruit Recorder, of last year’s wood. Let the 
lower end be cut off smoothly, just below the 
bud. Cutthe top end about an inch above a 
bud. After a little practice, it will be no 
trouble to follow this rule, and one will always 
be able to distinguish the top and bottom ends 

the cuttings atsight, Geape-cuttingson this 

should contain from two to four buds. Tie 
‘ttings in bundles about three “inches in 





diameter with willow twigs or small wire, th at 
will not rot in the dirt. Make the batt end of 
the bundle even avd tie lightly. Heel in the 
eu'tings in dry, mellow ground, with the butt 
@nds of the buodiles up an4 the top ends down. 
Cover the pile from four to six inc.es deep 
with mellow earth, pat down smoothly, and 
administer a good drenching of water. Then 
cover the bed with manure fresh from the 
stable, deep enough to prevert freezing during 
winter. 

On the approach of warm weather, when the 
frost bas all left the grouod and night frosts 
bave nearly ceased, take off the manure, buat 
do vot disturb the earth or cattings. Let the 
cu'tings remain well covered with earth, to 
keep them moist, while the surface of the cov- 
ering is gradually warmed by the sun from 
day today. After most otber spring work is 
done examine your bed; and when the bands 
are well swollen, so that very careful handling 
is necessary to prevent damage, then ralse and 
set out the cuttings in fine mellow roll. Set 
them deep enough so that the top bad will be 
just st the surface of the ground and so that a 
mulch of chs ff, sawdust, or cut-straw will bide 
it. This treatment of cuttings should be begun 
early in the fall, and it will be perceived tbat 
we have used bottom heat all the time—first 
manure and second the sun. And generally it 
will be found that our cuttings become well 
root: d and all are likely to grow, if bandied 
carefully. The setting should be done from a 
pail partly filled with tepid water. 

Any person wishing to commence the treat- 
ment in spring should begia it at the earliest 
moment that digging can be done. In all cases 
the cuttings should remain in the bed as late 
in the season as they can be handled without 
destroying the buds. It will always be found 
that the butt ends are more advanced than the 
top endg Great care must be taken to pre- 
serve the roots and the bud at the top end. 

We never propagate the pear, apple, plum, 
peach, or cherry from cuttings. Quaincer, 
gooreberries, currants, and many other plants 
Lare easily grown from cuttings. Apple trees 
are propagated by root-vrafting. 
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ORNAMENTAL FRUIT-BEARING 
SHRUBS. 


Tue autumn produces few flowers, and there 
fs something mournful about the falling leaves 
and the faded flowers, as we thivk of the glories 
of the past summer. But a sense of eatisfac- 
tion returns when we come to dwell on the rich 
stores of fruit that offer evidence that Nature 
is st!) bountiful. Viewed simply as ornaments, 
delivhtful to the eye, as well as the palate, very 
many fraits bave great attractions ; but at pree- 
ent I wish to call attention especially to some 
of the leading fruit bearing shrubs thet may 
be used to supplement the beauty of flowers, 
long part. 

The Euonymus is perhaps the best of such 
shrubs, and surely its fresh, green, persistent 
foliage and large ecarlet tri-parted berries at- 
tract the eye very pleasantly in the fall. An 
erect habit and strong woody nature serve also 
to enhance its value. European varieties have 
the brightest, largest, and most curious berries, 
and a foliage that grea'ly varies in form, though 
always retaining its beauty. The American 
Euopymus fs very five in its way, with round, 
red berries, curiously studded with px ints. 
It is, however, a less striking shrub in every 
way. 

Hardly inferior to the Euonymus isthe Cra- 
teeqgus pyracantha alba, the most ornamental of 
4il thorn bearing shrubs eucceesful in America. 
There are truly few plants more attractive than 
this thorn—green, glossy, and compact in 
foliage, bearing freely scarlet or orange berries, 
that intermingle with the small leaves and 
brown stems in a very pleasing manner. The 
Evergreen Thorn is equally valuable as a siagle 
specimen or in the form of a hedgé, and de- 
serves more general recogaoition for its many 
beautiful and attractive qualities. One of the 
finest shrubs is the Purple Blueberry; but we 
are so accustomed to admire it for rich color- 
ing that we seldom think of the fruit as at- 
tractive. In reality, there are few shrubs that 
bear finer berries. They are oval and red and 
add greatly to the charms of a persistent 
foliage. 

Callicarpa purpurea, a Japanese shrub, has 
numerous clusters of s wall berries, remarkable 
for a shining dark-blue tint, very pretty at 
this season of the year. Several of the Coton- 
easters are quite pretty in autumn, with their 
small, neat foliage, adorned with berries that 
vary in color from yellow to pink. Micro- 
phyla is one of the best of the group. 

Symphoricarrus racemosus (Snow-berry) is one 
of a species containing the red-berried Indian 
Currant and other varieties with attractive 
berries. The Snow-berry is much the most 
striking in appearance, clustering its bunches 
of snow-white berries near the tops of the 
branches. Viburnum oxycoccus belongs to a 
species valuable for ornamental purposes. Its 
curiously divided leaves and scarlet, waxy ber- 








ries are quite effective. Prinos verticillata also 


has bright scarlet berries and presistent green 
foliage, that reude:ss it very worthy of employ- 
ment. 

Lyctum barbatum is a small, pretty plant, with 
graceful, curving branches and waxen red ber 
ries bavging in short closters, It is a shrub 
little employed and worthy of more attention. 





FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR WINDOW 
CULTURE. 


Premwisine that among the readers of the 
Monthly there are some who like to turn asid 
from the beaten track wherein grow calles, 
geraniums, abutilons, etc.,to ** rarer fields ana 
pastures new,’ I give herewit!: a brief sketco 
of my success with some of the less commouly 
grown window plants, And for ease of cul 
tare | consider the Croton at the bead of the 
list. I have a Croton interruptum, which | 
bought of Mr. Saul, one year ago last May, theu 
a very small plant, and to-day it ts thirty inches 
bich by as many broad, finely branched and 
richly colored, I do not, however, think C, in 
terruptum pearly a3 handsome as some of the 
others, Indeed, U. pictum, though an old variety, 
is more showy. I bave one of the last which 
is very lovely, with its gold and crimson mark 
ings. Of the newer varieties, C. Youngii, (. veit 
chi, and CU. undulatum are splendid species. In 
my opinion, the latter is the prettiest, though 
all are magnificent. Crotons require strong 
sunlight and the warmest place at command 
I shower mine daily with warm water snd 
keep them on the highest shelf; and they will 
repay this slight care with their brilliantly 
colored leaves, more ornamental, I think, than 
flowers. Dracenas are also both orvamentel 
and easy of culiure and give a nice look tou 
stand of plants. But for a north window and 
acovler location I think Aspidis ra varingata 
the finest thing I bave ever tried I[ have ove 
that has over thirty of Ite long, broad, glossy 
leaves, from four to six inches across, each 
elegantly striped with white and gracefully 
recurved, It is never troubled with 1n- 
sects of any sort aud ought to be more 
often seen than it is. It requires a liberal 
supply of water, both over the foliage and 
at the root. Of rarer plants | bave grown 
with good success Pslme, Pandanus, Ma- 
rantas, Tillandsia, and Dieffenbachia macu- 
lata—the latter an especially fine, free-growing 
plant, with broad green leaves, prettily spotted 
wiih white. It is commended for Wardian 
cases; but I have had no trouble witb it in my 
sitting-reom, Of course, these more delicat 
plants require thought and care in t* cir treat- 
ment; bu’ they am ly repay the extra trouble 
by the elegavt effect they give to a stand of 
bloomivg plants, 1 thiok we might grow mapy 
more of what are classed as *‘stove’’ plants in 
our rooms by proper attention to cleanliness 
and moisture in the air. In addition to water 
on the stove, I keep large sponges constantly 
wet lying among my plavts. I have in this 
room a Maiden-hair Fern, which has thrown 
up between thirty and forty fronds, some of 
them two feet high and the mass more than 
that across. 

I will stop to mention but one blooming 
plant, as this article fs already too long. One 
year ago last spring, in looking over Mr. Saul’s 
catal gue for something new for winter bloom 
ing, 1 cawe upon the Rogiera. I sent and got 
one, by way of experiment; and I wish to 
testify my extreme satisfaction with this pretty, 
fragrant plant. The variety I had bore pink- 
ish-wh te flowers, in heads like the Bouvardia ; 
only the clusters were three times as Jarge and 
the fragrance is peculiar and exquisite. It 
ne ds heat and sunshine and grows freely 
withcut further trouble.—Mrs,. R B E., in 
** Gardener's Monthly.”’ 





UNEVEN HEELS ON HORSE-SHOES. 


THE advantage or disadvantage of having 
calking eitber on the fore or on the bind shoer, 
or on both, will vary in different cases. But 
there should be no difference, under any pre- 
tense whatever, between the outer and inuer 
heel of the same shoe in poivt ef elevation. 
We know that a difference is frequently made, 
for the purpose of preventing bru:hing, or 
probably for some imaginary reason ; but it is 
highly improper, because, in the long run, it 
will be sure to induce lameness in the leg, in 
consequence of the welght of the body being 
thrown more on one side of the joint than on 
the other. Itis just as barbarous and inju- 
dicious to shoe a horse on this plan as it would 
be to oblige a man to walk in a boot with one 
side of the heel double the thickness of the 
other. However, our interposition on behalf 
of humanity to the contrary, the notion will 
likely prevail that one side of the horse’s shoe 
must be higher than the other, in order to pre- 
vent brusbing (interfering or cutting); so, as 
it has to be done, it should be made in such a , 
manner as to be at least, of practical utility 
We may and can in many cases effectually 
prevent a horse from cutting by using beveled 
shoes but this is not always to be trusted. 





We only prevent by this the sharp edge of 


the shoe coming in eovtact with the etand- 
ing leg, which would otherwise be wounded 
by it. There are many horses that would 
still bit if they had to shoes on them; 
and if we could eut half the boof away, 
they would still fvterfere. It is the posi- 
tionin which the etanding leg is placed by 
Nature and the direction of the moving or 
passing Jeg that produces the failing. We 
cannot alter Nature. We can only bring art to 
remedy to a certain degree the natural defect. 
Smiths ere very apt, on being told or seeing 
that a horse cuts, to shoe him “ thick-heeled,” 
as itis termed, on the inside, or to make his 
shoe altogether thicker on the inside than on 
the out. They tell you that by this mode they 
turn or twist the ankle fartber out of the way 
of the passivg leg. This is true; but they are 
not aware that, by removing the ankle of the 
standing leg say an inch further out of the 
way, they bring the passing leg three inches 
nearer the standing one. To show the effect 
of this, let any one place a bit of wood an inch 
thick urder the inside of the tread of his shoe, 
If he does this by the right fuot, he will find his 
body thrown out of equilibrium to the right, 
Let him 'n this position attempt to pass his 
left leg by the othér, and he will find it inclined 
to touch the standing leg. Now let him remove 
the piece of wood, and place it under his right 
foot on the outside of his tread. He will fird, 
though it msy bring his ankle nearer tbe left 
leg, that leg, in passing, will be some inches 
away from it. His body is thrown out of 
equilibrium to the left; the left leg follows the 
body ; and, try as he will, he will find that he 
canpot bring It, In passing, close to the right 
standing leg.— National Live Steck Journal, 
———— 


A NEW WAY OF GROWING STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


THERE is no doubt but that in many parts of 
the county the “hill”? or “stool” plan is a 
failure, because of hard winters. Fruit is mueh 
larger and finer grown by the “stool”? system 
(that is, keeping the runners clipped off); and 
the reasons for this are that the ground gets 
better cultivated, and the plants, being worked 
on all sides, make a luxuriant growth and bear 
in proportion, Now, if we can adopt some 
plan by which the soil can be better stirred all 
around the plants, we know fine fruit will be 
attained. Therefore, we propose what we 
style th» ‘* matted hill systein "’ which is as fol- 
lows; Prepare t! e ground well, mark it three 
or three and one-nalf feet each way, as for 
corn, and at each crossing of marker set a 
strawberry plant (or, if you have plenty of 
them, two iv eac’: place wi.l be safer and bet- 
ter). Keep the cultivator runving both ways 
and qu te often, 28 plants commence to ran 
freely ; and by doing this anJ, when cleaning 
the hills by hend drawing stray plants and 
covering with earth, a matted hill will soon be 
found one and one-half to two feet across. We 
have noticed that when there were vacancles in 
matted rows and clumps of plants here and 
there the fruit was much finer than where the 
matted rows of plants were continuous. Roots 
of strawberry plants run much further than 
one would suppose, and where the ground is 
filled with them the finest is not so fine as when 
they can have more room. We advise the 
tryiog of this plan by those who have plenty 
of land and horse-belp. After they are through 
bearing a small plow with a sharp knife or 
wheel can be run through both ways and hills 
plowed down closely, ground leveled off, 
and cultivator and hoe run throngb, as before.— 
“Fruit Recorder. 








PRESERVING FRESH GRAPES. 


THE following method, among many that 
have been recommended for keeping grapes, 
has proved highly successful with those who 
have aJopted it, Cut the fruit, when fully 
ripe, on a dry day. Spread it out thinly on 
shelves or tables, ina cool, dry room, for a few 
days—two to six,according tothe weather— 
the object being to dry up the stems a little. 
Cut clean, dry rye straw in a straw-cutter 
about an ioch long, and cover liberally the 
bottom of a suitable tight-jointed box or 
other vessel; on which place a layer of 
fruit, not too deevly. Then cover with straw 
liberally, and lay fruit on it again ; and so pro- 
ceed with the packing of straw and fruit alter- 
nately. This done, they require only a cool 
place, with as little moisture as practicable, to 
insure sound fruit for several months. A 
sprinkling of flower of sulphur increases the 
safety of the grapes ; yet the absorbing proper 
ty of dry strawis mainly and ordinarily suffi- 
cient. 

The practice of keeping grapes in the fruit- 
room with the stalks inserted .in bottles filled 
with water and suspended from the roof is 
said to have become general in England. Itis 
very imp >rtant to direct attention to the fact 
that the stem must be inserted in the water 
immediately after it is severed from the vine, 
and also that the end of the shoot must be 








shortened. When the branches at not at once 
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inserted, the stalks will sdén become tirdwn 
and the berries shrivel. Also, if the end of the 
branch is shortened, for the purpose of giving 
a neater appearance to the banches when sue- 
pended in the fruit-room, the grapes will soon 
begin to shrivel, and if not used within a short 
space of time will be of little service. Last 
winter I caw in the garden of an amateur a very 
splesdid lot of grapes which were very nearly 
spoiled through that portion of the wood above 
the bunch being removed.—Pucifle Rural Press, 





VARIOUS HINTS. 





THe best layers and most thrifty chickens 
can always be « btained by a cross between two 
distinct breeds, the best by large with em.l'er. 
Of course, this is for quick-growing chickens 
for tne table and early-layiny pullets ; but the 
breeding should end right here, as the prog- 
eny will soon run to poor mongrels and fade 
out. 

One cock is ample for a yard of fifty hens 
aud is far better than more. The vygs will not 
fail 10 produce cbickcns, while the hens will 
keep in b. tter health and plumage. 

If your coops become iifested with insects, 
the best way is to remove the fowls in the day- 
time (when the pes's will have left the fowls 
and taken possession of the roosts) to some 
other coup fora few days. This removal will 
alone do much good ; bat, to make sure, fumi- 
gate with sulphur, then whitewash, put kero- 
sene oll on end of roosts and in cracks near, 
where insects may lodge in midsummer, The 
nests should al-o tave a sprinklivg of sulphur. 

A pure breed cannot be depended on if one 
hen of o her blood runs in the yard, to matter 
if she does not lay or if the eggs can be culled 
out. This is positive, and owing to the fact 
that impregna ion is carried mixed by the male 
frum one hen to anuther.—Prairie Farmer. 





THE APPLE CROP. 





A Rocuester Union correspondent, writiog 
from Clyde, ia the w.s'eru part of th's s'ate, 
says: “* Tae apple crop ia this section promises 
to be larger this season thau that of any former 
season within the remembrance of tve ‘ old- 
est inhabitant.’ We are informed that in 
maby orchards the trees are breaking down 
uoder tne immense weight of fruit upon 
them, and that many farmers have been to 
considerable expense in propping up the 
beavily-laden limbs of their apple-trees—work 
they were never b-fore compelled to do. There 
is something remarkablein the present apple 
crop; and that is the fact that, in view of the 
immense number of apples on the trees, there 
are so few windfalls. The bigh winds of the 
past week brought down but little fruit, com- 
pared with what is on the trees. We have 
heard some farmers account for this on the 
ground that only a small proportion of the 
crop is fly-stung, and that it is only these that 
fail off, while those remaining on the trees are 
sound and perfect fruit.’’ 





HENS AND DUCKS IN THE FRUIT- 
YARD. 





Youne chickens and ducklings will get a 
large part of their living from insects if they 
have the opportunity. It is a good plan to 
give up the fruit-yard or a part of toe orchard 
to poultry. Chickens and ducks want shade, 
aswell as sunshine, and thrive bet’er for it 
during the summer. They are always on the 
watch for worms and millers and greedily de- 
vour every insect that falls from the trees, 
They are fond of fruit and consunfe tne wind- 
falls which harbor the insects that are so de- 
structive to fruit. A brood of chickens left 
under an apple-tree affected with canker- 
worms or caterpillars will reduce the ctock 
and finally exterminate them. One of the 
most su ful fruit-growers we are acquaint- 
ed with keeps poultry constantly under his 
trees. The apples and pears are fair and he 
has paying crops every year.—American Agri- 
culturist, 








AMERICAN HORSES IN ENGLAND. 


AMERICAN trotting horses are in demand in 
England. The farmers ery for them. A 4 
Hampshire farmer writes to he London Agri- 
cultural Gazette and says: ‘‘I see the subject 
of introducing the fast trotting ho:ses of Amer 
ica {8 being broached. I sincerely hope it will 
not be allowed to drop. I usually have two 
na: mares covered annually ; and bere in Bist 
Hants there is nothing in sires‘to be met with 
but cart-horses and broken-down tacers, or 
Such other leggy brutes. All sorts of stock 
are being improved except ‘our nags. It is to 

be boped that Americans will be represented 
at the great show in London next year, when 

I feel sure the horses will not be allowed to 
return. I should be glad to subscribe two or | F 
even five guineas toward getting a good exbi.” 
bition of them,” 
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WINTER FLOWERS 


mS + PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 
or BI 90 we willsend, free by mail, either of the 
tos named collections, all distinct varieties : 


8 Tea Roses, or 8 mias, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. 

8 Chrysanthemums, or § Heliotropes, or 6 Abutilous, 

4 Double C amellias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouvardins. 

* Stevias or or 8 Buchsias, or & Violeta. 

12 Pausies, or 4 ate ord S Peinaettias. 

6 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 4 Marantas(for Wardian Cases), 

4 Pals, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Dracenas, or 4 Fancy Begonias, 

12 Scarcer Gr’nhouse Plants, or 10 Hyacinths, or 50 Cfocas, 

50 Suowdrops, or 12 Jonqulls, or 20 Tulips, or 6 Lilies. 

& Pearl Tuberoses, or 4 Lites of the V alley, or 20 Oxalis, 
ratinths, 

Or by EXPRESS, buyer Hi Ay charges: 

Any 3 collections Tor ty 3; 9 for @5; or the fall 
collection of 350 varietles of Plante and Bulbs—seufficient to 
stock a greetihouse and Karden—for $18, to which our 
“ ae for Pleasure,’’ and Catalogue [value $1. 18} 
will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 











other 
Requires no “attention, 


automatic, 
windmi!! over before made. 
no combustible, no runnirg expo nses. It has suc- 
cessfully withstood the tornadoes of the West, while 
other mills taat stood nearthem have be de- 
stroyed. Itisrapidiy superseding ali others there. 
See certificates and testimonials in our semeeratee 
Catalogue, su ‘an of which are given belo 
Kewanee angtaceart jug Co., Patentres. 
3 BROAD WAY, NEW YORK. 
N. B.— Respo ae “state ane County Agents 
Wanted in ally parts of the World 


nd pumps more water than @ 


NEBRASKA > 


fs IT I8. An elegant new book, answering 
000 questions as tw Steck-Raising. Wheat- 
Growing, Soil, Climate. Homestead Lands, 
an pages, 75 engravings. and an 

ap. 40 cents in paper; 75 cents 


in cloth, sonnel 
C.8. BURCH & CO.,Publishers, 


164 Randolph St., Chicago, 








Wig. Co., 


WROUCHT IRON ‘wt 
Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strengly Rivetted and Gas Tight. “ 
Send for Pamphlet and Prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1541, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINC 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 


Quotations furnished on application. 


OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ARMERS AND OTHERS 
having + ge or running water can 


have t wa conveyed their 
ranwes’ by usiog a Hydrau Ram. 
ore than rent styles 


LIFT AND FORCE ea 
sar send for Citeu ae and Pr Prices. w >] 
RUMSEY & CO. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S. A. 








B. EK. THOMPSON'S 


AROSMA 
AOK- ACHE 

Liver and Kidney Cure. 
4 REMEMED, Wat ad MOR A we pears 
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(Tra? - Maric RegistercA ct a ae c) 
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Com Clever | prhtesher Hutter, ‘and 
Cle Duste eter attached 

“Clo Drivers > free, et Decis. 
fon of yg ee e Birdsell Patents. 
Address Li MA &'G CO., South Bend, Ind. 





HEAP FARMS } 
; OFREE HOMES 


TO ee > © Fae 1 ee 
Keres taken In four months by 85,000 people, 


‘900,000 
Good climate, soil, water, and building stone, and good s0- 
@iety. Address, 8. J. Gilmore, Land Com'r, Salina, Kansas, 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew ts FE baees 1S So Fron t Phtreet. 


oby, Tarmers a heen are Raed to send for 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It ts prompt, omivp, 3 and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use bas shown it to be of the Very Hixh- 
~s modeggee, uality and stand. 
. For further particulars aperees 
QUANO Cv., Boston; 8; 
if 
OOD. 





KE. N, PHEL 
indsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CANN TEI 
South Water St.. sonetgenia: or H. D. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 


OTIS & es, 


51 Powers’s Bloc 
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farm and Garden, 


IMMENSE STRAWBERRIES. 
BEST METHODS FOR GRUWING TAEM. 





BY R. H. HAINES, 





WHEN we compare the beautiful large ber- 
ries of the present day with the inferior-sized 
fruit of former times, we do not wonder that 
so much én busiasm is showo by those who 
view some of these newer Strawberries. Spec- 
imens, weighing over two ounces each and 
mrasuring fully fourteen and a quarter inches 
in circumference are certainly worthy of some 
admirativn ; and it is not to be wondered at 
that some persons are unable to repress their 
exclamations of delight upon first viewing 
some of the specimens. Giant strawberries 
indeed they are; and when we speak of their 
huge dimecsions, which seem almost beyoud 
belief, it is very pleasant to know that the of- 
ficers of the New York State Horticultural 8o- 
clety stand ready to substantiate the measure- 
ments that were made io their presence. Be- 
fore giving the methods that are employed in 
growivg these large berries, it may, perhaps, be 
as well to briefly describe a few of the varieties 
that are revealing specially prominent qualities, 

Forest Rose.—There are few varieties upon 
my grounds that give such promise for ex- 
terded popularity as does this. its uvusual 
adaptation to different soils is a characteristic 
of special value. Here, either upon a clayey 
loam or upon & moderately light sandy soil, it 
thrives and grows as if perfectly at home io 
either situation. Nor does locality seem to re- 
press its luxurious habits of growtb and pro- 
ductiveness of plant. Persons to whom I have 
mailed the plants, even though living in widely 
separated states, write of the decided satisfac- 
tion that the Forest Rose givesthem. The fruit 
is of a brightred color, sufficiently firm for 
sbipping, of good quality and of large size—the 
largest specimen measuriog about eight inches 
around 

Sharpless,—Of the many new varieties that 
have recently made their appearance, none, 
perbaps, are attracting as much attention at 
present as is this. Though exceeded in size by 
one or two varieties, yet it so nearly equals 
them iu measurement aud combines so many 
other good qualities that it will probably have 
very little difficulty io retatning its popularity. 
A plant that will produce strawberries meas- 
uring 104¢ inches in circumference need have 
littie to fear but that it will find maoy friends, 
This also does well on quite a variety of soils, 
aod maoy are lotendivg to plant it largely for 
market purposes, The plants are vigorous 
growers, having very large leaves, of a deep 
rich green. The berries are of a good red 
color, of very good quality, and of an oblong 
or somewhat flattened shape. 

General Sherman, President Lincoln, Great 
American, aud Pioneer are other large-sized 
varictier, of unusual prominence. Crescent 
Se dling, Duchesse, Captain Jack, and Great Pro- 
lifle are somewhat smaller; but still possess 
such qualities for productiveness as to render 
them very noticeable, I might mention some 
twenty or thirty other varieties of merit tnat 
lam growing; but their names and qualities are 
probably already fsmiliar, 

Aud now for a few brief suggestions as to 

planting atd methods to be employed in grow- 
ing berries successfully. Almost any good 
soil, unless too wet, is suited to the straw- 
berry. Lf one or two varieties that have already 
been tried donct succeed, then it does pot 
prove that the soll is unsuitable, as some 
varieli-s that do well on heavy coils are of 
little value up n sandy loams. By planting 
out a few of several different kiuds early inthe 
fall, by tbe following June the grower 
will be able to form a pretty fair idea of their 
adaptation to bis grounds. By using ‘‘pot- 
gzrowa’ plants It will be easlerto determine 
their merits by that t'me, as they grow with 
much greater vigor than ordinary runners. In 
prepariog the ground, it sould be liberally en- 
riched, and then spaded or trenched to the 
depth of from 12 to 18 iuches, if the subsoil is 
suitable, Plapvt in rows, which may be either 
two or three fect apart, with plants one foot 
distant from each other. Keep the ground 
free from weeds and fr:quently hoed. Any 
such extra efforts or care will soon be fully 
repaid. 

SAUGERTIES-ON-HUDBON, N. Y. 





TREATMENT OF CUTTINGS. 


PREPARE the cuttings of a convenient length 
for handling (say about ten inches), says the 
Fruit Recorder, of last year’s wood. Let the 
lower end be cut off smoothly, just below the 
bud. Cut the top end about an iuch above a 
bud. After a little practice, it will be no 
trouble to follow this rule, and one will always 
be able to distinguish the top and bottom ends 
of the cuttings atsight, Gcape-cuttings.on this 
plan should contain from two to four buds. Tie 
the cuttings in ‘bundles about three ‘inches in 
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diameter with willow twigs or small wire, th at 
will not rot in the dirt. Make tbe bntt end of 
the bundle even and tie lightly. Heel in the 
eu'tings in dry, mellow ground, with the butt 
ends of the buadles ap and the top ends down. 
Cover the pile from four to six inces deep 
with mellow earth, pat down smoothly, and 
administer a good drenching of water. Then 
cover the bed with manure fresh from the 
stable, deep enough to prevevt freezing during 
winter. 

On the approach of warm weather, when the 
frost bas all left the groued and night frosts 
bave nearly ceased, take off the manure, but 
do vot disturb the earth or cuttings. Let the 
cu'tings remain well covered with earth, to 
keep them moist, while the surface of the cov- 
ering is gradually warmed by the sun from 
day today. After most other spring work is 
done examine your bed; and when the bods 
are well swollen, so that very careful handing 
is necessary to prevent damage, then rafse and 
set out the cuttings in fine mellow roil. Set 
them deep enough so that the top bud will be 
just st the surface of the ground and so that a 
mulch of chaff, sawdust, or cut-straw will bide 
it. This treatment of cuttings should be begun 
early in the fall, and it will be perceived that 
we have used bottom heat all the time—first 
manure and second the sun. And generally it 
will be found that our cuttings become well 
root'd and all are likely to grow, if handled 
carefully. The setting should be done from a 
pail partly filled with tepid water. 

Any person wishing to commence the treat- 
ment in spring should begio it at the earliest 
moment that digging can be done. In all cases 
the cuttings should remain in the bed as late 
in the season as they can be handled witbout 
destroying the buds. It will always be found 
that the butt ends are more advauced than the 
top ends, Great care must be taken to pre- 
serve the roots and the bud at the top end. 

We never propagate the pear, apple, plum, 
peach, or cherry from cuttings. Quincer, 
gooseberries, currants, and many other plants 
Lare easily grown from cuttings. Apple trees 
are propagated by root-zraftiog. 





ORNAMENTAL FRUIT-BEARING 
SHRUBS. 


THE autumn produces few flowers, and there 
fs something mournful about the falling leaves 
and the faded flowers, as we think of the glories 
of the past summer. But a sense of eatisfac- 
tion returns when we come to dwell on the rich 
stores of fruit that offer evidence that Nature 
is stfll bountiful. Viewed simply as ornaments, 
delizhtful to the eye, as well asthe palate, very 
many fraits have great attractions ; but at pree- 
ent I wish to call attention especially to some 
of the leading fruit bearing shrubs that may 
be used to supplement the beauty of flowers, 
long past. 

The Euopymus is perhaps the best of such 
shrubs, and surely its fresh, green, persistent 
foliage and large scarlet tri-parted berries at- 
tract the eye very pleasantly in the fall. An 
erect habit and strong woody nature serve also 
to enhance its value. European varieties have 
the brightest, largest, and most curious berries, 
and a foliage that grea'ly varies in form, though 
always retaining its beauty. The American 
Euopymus fs very five in its way, with round, 
red berries, curiously studded with p: ints. 
itis, however, a less striking shrub in every 
way. 

Hardly inferior to the Euonymus isthe Cra- 
tequs pyracantha alba, the most ornamental of 
A\\ thorn bearing shrubs succersful in America, 
There are truly few plants more attractive than 
this thorn—green, glossy, and compact in 
foliage, bearing freely scarlet or orange berries, 
that intermingle with the small leaves and 
brown stems in a very pleasing manner. The 
Evergreen Thorn is equally valuable as a siagle 
specimen or in the form of a hedge, and de- 
serves more general recognition for its many 
beautiful and attractive qualities. One of the 
finest shrubs is the Purple Blueberry; but we 
are so accustomed to admire it for rich color- 
ing that we seldom tbink of the fruit as at- 
tractive. In reality, there are few shrubs that 
bear finer berries. They are oval and red and 
add greatly to the charms of a persistent 
foliage. 

Callicarpa purpurea, a Japanese shrub, has 
numerous clusters of small berries, remarkable 
for a shining dark-blue tint, very pretty at 
this season of the year. Several of the Coton- 
easters are quite pretty in autumn, with their 
small, neat foliage, adorned with berries that 
vary in color from yellow to pink. Micro- 
pbylla is one of the best of the group. 

Symphoricarrus racemosus (Snow-berry) is one 
of a species containing the red-berried Indian 
Currant and other varieties with attractive 
berries. The Snow-berry is much the most 
striking in appearance, clustering its bunches 
of snow-white berries near the tops of the 
branches. Viburnum oxycoccus belongs to a 


curiously divided leaves and scarlet, waxy ber- 
ries are quite effective. Prinos verlicillata also 





species valuable for ornamental purposes. Its, 


has bright scarlet berries atid presistent green 
foliage, that reuders it very worthy of employ- 
ment. 

Lycium barbatum is a small, pretty plant, with 
graceful, curving branches and waxen red ber- 
ries bavging in short clusters. It is a shrub 
little employed and worthy of more attention. 





FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR WINDOW 
CULTURE. 


PREMISING that among the readers of the 
Monthly there are some woo like to turn asid 
from the beaten track wherein grow callas, 
geraniums, abutilons, etc., to *‘ rarer fields and 
pastures new,’ I give herewit! a brief sketco 
of my success with some of the less commonly 
grown window plants. And for ease of cul 
ture | consider the Croton at the head of the 
list. I have a Croton interruptum, which | 
bought of Mr. Saul, one year ago last May, thev 
a very small plant, and to-day it is thirty inches 
hizh by as many broad, finely branched and 
richly colored. I do not, however, think C, in- 
terruptum nearly a3 handsome as some of the 
others, Indeed, U. pictum, thoughan old variety, 
is more showy. I bave one of the last which 
is very lovely, with its gold and crimson mark- 
ings. Of thenewer varieties, C. Youngii, (. veit 
chi, and CU. undulatum are splendid species. In 
my opinion, the latter is the prettiest, though 
all are magnificent. Crotons require strong 
sunlight and the warmest place at command 
I shower mine daily with warm water snd 
keep them on the highest shelf; and they will 
repay this slight care with their brilliantly 
colored leaves, more ornamental, I think, than 
flowers. Dracenas are also both orvamental 
and easy of culture and give a nice look tou 
stand of plants. But for a north window and 
acooler location I think Axpidis'ra variegata 
the finest thing I have ever tried I have one 
that has over thirty of its long, broad, glossy 
leaves, from four to six inches across, each 
elegantly striped with white and gracefully 
recurved, It is never troubled with in- 
sects of any sort aud ought to be morc 
often seen than it is. It requires a liberal 
supply of water, both over the foliage and 
at the root. Of rarer plants | bave grown 
with good success Palme, Pandanus, Ma- 
rantas, Tillandsia, avd Dieffenbachia macu- 
lata—the lutter an especially fine, free-growing 
plant, with broad green leaves, prettily spotted 
with white. It is rcommended for Wardian 
cases; but I have had no trouble witb it in my 
sittivg-reom., Of course, {hese more delicat~ 
plants require thought and care in tt eir treat- 
ment; bu! they am)ly repay the extra trouble 
by the elegart effect they give to a stand of 
blooming plants, 1 thiok we might grow mapy 
more of what are classed as ‘‘stove” plants in 
our rooms by proper attention to cleanliness 
and moisture in the air. In addition to water 
on the stove, I keep large sponges constantly 
wet lying among my plavts. I have in this 
room a Maiden-hair Fern, which has thrown 
up between thirty and forty jronds, some of 
them two feet high and the mass more than 
that across. 

I will stop to mention but one blooming 
plant, a3 this article is already too long. One 
year ago last. spring, in looking over Mr. Saul’s 
eatal gue for something new for winter bloom 
ing, 1 cawe upon the Rogiera. Isent and got 
one, by way of experiment; and I wish to 
testify my extreme satisfaction with this pretty, 
fragrant plant. The variety I bad bore pink- 
ish-wh te flowers, in heads like the Bouvardia ; 
only the clusters were three times as large and 
the fragrance is peculiar and exquisite. It 
ne ds heat and sunshine and grows freely 
withcut further trouble.—Mrs. R B_ E., in 
** Gardener's Monthly.” 





UNEVEN HEELS ON HORSE-SHOES. 


THE advantage or disadvantage of having 
calking eitber on the fore or on the bind shoer, 
or on both, will vary in different cases. But 
there should be no difference, under any pre- 
tense whatever, between the outer and inner 
heel of the same shoe in point ef elevation. 
We know that a difference is frequently made, 
for the purpose of preventing bru:hing, or 
probably for some imaginary reason ; but it is 
highly improper, because, in the long run, it 
will be sure to induce lameness in the leg, in 
consequence of the welght of the body being 
thrown more on one side of the joint than on 
the other. Itis just as barbarous and inju- 
dicious to shoe a horse on this plan as it would 
be to oblige a man to walk in a boot with one 
side of the heel double the thickness of the 
other. However, our interposition on behalf 
of humanity to the contrary, the notion will 
likely prevail that one side of the horse’s shoe 
must be higher than the other, in order to pre- 
vent brushing (interfering or cutting); so, as 


it has to be done, it should be made in such a , 


manner as to be at least, of practical utility 
We may and can in many cases effectually 
prevent a horse from cutting by using beveled 





shoes but this is not always to be trusted. 
We only prevent by this the sharp edge of 
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the shoe coming in contact with the rtand- 
ing leg, which would otherwise be wounded 
by it. There are mapy horses that would 
still bit if they had to shoes on them; 
and if we could cut half the boof away, 
they would still ivterfere. It is the posi- 
tionin which the standing leg is placed by 
Nature and the direction of the moving or 
passing Jeg that produces the failing. We 
cannot alter Nature. We can only bring art to 
remedy toa certain degree the natural defect. 
Smiths ere very apt, on being told or seeing 
that a horse cuts, to shoe him “* thick-heeled,”’ 
as itis termed, on the inside, or to make his 
shoe altogether thicker on the inside than on 
the out, They tell you that by this mode they 
turn or twist the ankle furtber out of the way 
of the passing leg. This istrue; but they are 
not aware that, by removing the ankle of the 
standing leg say an inch further out of the 
way, they bring the passing leg three inches 
nearer the standing one. To show the effect 
of this, ]«t any one place a bit of wood an inch 
thick urder the inside of the tread of his shoe. 
If he does this by the rigbt foot, he will find his 
body thrown out of equilibrium to the right, 
Let him in this position attempt to pass his 
left leg by the othér, and he will find it inclined 
to touch the standing leg. Now let him remove 
the piece of wood, and place it under his rigit 
foot on the outside of his tread. He will find, 
though it msy bring his ankle nearer tbe left 
leg, that leg, in passing, will be some inches 
away from it. His body is thrown out of 
equilibrium to tbe left; the left leg follows the 
body ; and, try as he will, he will find that he 
canpot bring it, in passing, close to the right 
standing leg.—National Live Stock Journal. 








A NEW WAY OF GROWING STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


THERE is no doubt but that in many parts of 
the count'y the “hill”? or “stool” plan fs a 
failure, because of hard winters. Fruit is mueh 
larger and finer grown by the “stool”? system 
(that is, keeping the runners clipped off); and 
the reasons for this are that the ground gets 
better cultivated, and the plants, being worked 
on all sides, make a luxuriant growth and bear 
in proportion. Now, if we can adopt some 
plan by which the soil can be better stirred all 
around the plants, we know fine fruit will be 
attained. Therefore, we propose what we 
style the ‘* matted hill system ”’ which is as fol- 
lows; Prepare t!e ground well, mark it three 
or three and one-half feet each way, as for 
corn, and at each crossing of marker set a 
strawberry plant (or, if you have plenty of 
them, two iv eac': place wil be safer and bet- 
ter). Keep the cultivator running both ways 
and qu te often, as plants commence to run 
freely ; and by doing this anJ, when cleaning 
the hills by hand drawing stray plants and 
covering with earth, a matted hill will soon be 
found one and one-half to two feet across. We 
have noticed that when there were vacancles in 
matted rows and clumps of plants here and 
there the fruit was much finer than where the 
matted rows of plants were continuous. Roots 
of strawberry plants run much further than 
one would suppose, and where the ground is 
filled with them the finest is not so fine as when 
they can have more room. We advise the 
trying of this plan by those who have plenty 
of landand horse-help. After they are through 
bearing a small plow with «a sharp knife or 
wheel can be run through both ways and hills 
plowed down closely, ground leveled off, 
and cultivator and hoe run throngh, as before.— 


“Fruit Recorder, 
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PRESERVING FRESH GRAPES. 


THE following method, among many that 
have been recommended for keeping grapes, 
has proved highly successful with those who 
have aJopted it, Cut the fruit, when fully 
ripe, on a dry day, Spread it out thinly on 
shelves or tables, in a cool, dry room, for a few 
days—two to six,according tothe weather— 
the object being to dry up the stems a little. 
Cut clean, dry rye straw in a straw-cutter 
about an inch long, and cover liberally the 
bottom of a suitable tight-jointed box or 
other vessel; on which place a layer of 
fruit, not too deevly. Then cover with straw 
liberally, and lay fruit on it again ; and so pro- 
ceed with the packing of straw and fruit alter- 
nately. This done, they require only a cool 
place, with as little moisture as practicable, to 
insure sound fruit for several months. A 
sprinkling of flower of sulphur increases the 
safety of the grapes; yet the absorbing proper 
ty of dry straw is mainly and ordinarily suffi- 
cient. 

The practice of keeping grapes in the fruit- 
room with the stalks inserted .in bottles filled 
with water and suspended from the roof is 
said to have become general in England. Itis 
very imp >rtant to direct attention to the fact 
that the stem must be inserted in the water 
immediately after it is severed from the vine, 
and also that the end of the shoot must be 
shortened. When the branches at not at once 
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inserted, the stalks will sdén become trbWwn 
and the berries shrivel. Also, ff the end 6f tle 
branch is shortened, for the purpose of giving 
a neater appearance to the banches when sue- 
pended in the fruit-room, the grapes will soon 
begin to shrivel, and if not used within a short 
space of time will be of little service. Last 
winter I caw In the garden of an amateur a very 
splesdid lot of grapes which were very nearly 
spoiled, through that portion of the wood above 
the bunch being removed.—Pacifie Rural Press. 





VARIOUS HINTS. 





THE best layers and most thrifty chickens 
can always be « btained by a cross between two 
distinct breeds, the best by large with sm.ller. 
Of course, this is for quick-growing chickens 
for tne table and early-layiny pullets ; but the 
breeding should end right here, as the prog- 
eny will soon run to poor mongrels and fade 
out. 

One cock is ample for a yard of fifty hens 
and is far better than more. The eggs will not 
fail 10 produce ebickcns, while the hens will 
keep in b. tter health and plumage. 

If your coops become i ifested with insects, 
the best way is to remove the fowls in the day- 
time (when the pes's will have left the fowls 
and taken possession of the roosts) to some 
other coup fora few days. This removal will 
alone do much good ; bat, to make sure, fumi- 
gate with sulphur, then whitewash, put kero- 
sene oi! on end of roosts and in cracks near, 
where insects may lodge in midsummer, The 
nests should al<o bave a sprinkli»g of sulphur. 

A pure breed cannot be depended on if one 
hen of o her blood runs in the yard, to matter 
if she does not lay or if the eggs can be culled 
out. This is positive, and owing to the fact 
that impregna ion is carried mixed by the male 
from one hen to another.—Prairie Farmer. 
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THE APPLE CROP. 





A RoowesterR Union correspondent, writing 
from Clyde, ia the w.s‘ern part of th's s'ate, 
says: ‘‘ Toe apple crop ia this section promises 
to be larger this season thau that of any former 
season within the remembrance of tve ‘ old- 
est inhabitant.’ We are informed that in 
maby orchards the trees are breaking down 
under the immense weight of fruit upon 
them, and that many farmers have been to 
considerable expense in propping up the 
heavily-laden limbs of their apple-trees—work 
they were never b-fore compelled to do. There 
is something remarkablein the present apple 
crop; and that is the fact that, in view of the 
immense number of apples on the trees, there 
are so few windfalls. The high winds of the 
past week brought down but little fruit, com- 
pared with what is on the trees. We have 
heard some farmers account for this on the 
ground that only a small proportion of the 
crop is fly-stung, and that it is only these that 
fail off, while those remaining on the trees are 
sound and perfect fruit.’’ 





HENS AND DUCKS IN THE FRUIT- 
YARD. 





Youne chickens and ducklings will get a 
large part of their living from insects if they 
have the opportunity. It is a good plan to 
give up the fruit-yard or a part of toe orchard 
to poultry. Chickens and ducks want shade, 
a8 well as sunsbine, and thrive bet’er for it 
during the summer. They are always on the 
Watch for worms and millers and greedily de- 
Vour every insect that falls from the trees, 
They are fond of fruit and consunfe tne wind- 
falls which harbor the insects that are so de- 
structive to fruit. A brood of chickens left 
under an apple-tree affected with canker- 
worms or caterpillars will reduce the ctock 
and finally exterminate them. One of the 
most successful fruit-growers we are acquaint- 
ed with keeps poultry constantly under his 
trees. The apples and pears are fair and he 
has paying crops every year.—American Agri- 
culturist, 





AMERICAN HORSES IN ENGLAND. 


AMERICAN trotting horses are in demand in 
England. The farmers cry for them. A 4 
Hampshire farmer writes to the London Agri- 
cultural Gazette and says: ‘I see the subject 
of introducing the fast trotting ho:ses of Amer 
ica is being broached. I sincerely hope it will 
not be allowed to drop. I usually have two 
0&2 Mares covered annually ; and bere iv Bist 
Hants there is nothing in sires'to be met with 
but cart-horses and broken-down facets, or 
Such other leggy brutes. All sorts of stock 
are being improved except ‘our nags. It is to 
be boped that Americans Will be represented 








at the great show in London next year, when Prepared E.«. PSON, Wholesale ' 
I feel sure the horses will not be allowed to | yer sale b pencer —~ Pa. “Pitwell & 
return, I should be glad to subscribe two or | ,P! ms Drax eaa'G" : LA ¥.; by Cobb & 
even five guineas toward getting a good exbi- arene Geo. 4 TS hte Pes; 
dition of them,” BLE a Sewer Nee toe 
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WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOU 

For 81. «90 we willsend, free by mail, oer of the 
below-named collections, all Sletince + varieties 
8 Tea Roses, or 8 Begonias, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. 
8 Chrysanthemums, or § Heliotropes, or 6 Abutilons, 
4 Double C ‘ainel lias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouvardias. 
% Stevins or Aoriums, oF & Fuchsia, oF § Violets, 
12 Pausies, or 5 Forget 
6 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 4 hatte lor Wardian Cases), 
4 Palius, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Dracenas, or 4 Fancy Begonias, 
12 Scarcer Gr’nhouse Plants, or 10 Hyacinths, or 50 Cfocas, 
50 Suowdrops, or 12 Jonqulls, or 20 Tulips, or 6 Lilies. 
& Pear! Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalis, 
10 Lge Hyatinths. 

RESS, 





Stock a greetihouse and Karden—for $18, to which our book, 
* Gardening for Pleasure,’’ and Catalogue [value $1. 15} 
will be added. 


PETER HENDERSOR & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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automatic, and pumps more eo than a any other 
windmit!! ever before made. Requires no attention, 


ve ie 

- Itis rapidly enpeverdios all others the 

See certificates and testimonials in our illustrated 
Ca! alogue, sumples of which are given below 


Kewanee anatactar ag Co., Patentees. 
Offi 5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N. B.— Responsibie State and County Agents 
Wanted inall parts of the World. 
f§ iS. An elegant new book, answering 
000 i a, as to Stock-Raising. Wheate 


Growing, Seti, 
ete., Just out, 
accurate State M 
in cloth, conteallk 


C.8. BURCH & CO.,Publishers, 
164 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Climate. Homestead Lands, 
162 pages, 75 engravings. and an 
ap. 50 cents in paper; 75 cents 








Wig. Co. 


WROUCHT IRON Sieiaene 
Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 
Strengly Rivetted and Gas Tight. “ 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices, 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINC 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on a 
OFFIC 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FARMERS AND OTHERS 
having eptines or running water can 


have the wai conveyed their 
he by ual a Hydrau Ram, 
rent styles 


LIFT AND FORCE = 
Se AG te i Olreu oo ea rd Pr Prices. 1 
Fa Bend SEY & CO. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S 


3B. E. THOMPSON'S: 


AROSMA | 

Very 

ACK ACHE 
Liver = samnes Cure. 


eR AD 
(Trae - Fn inn nen i ~on, D. c) 
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Com @ Clever Thresher, | Hutter, ‘and 

Cle ck eer Attached. 

“ Clover price-liss « hen ‘ren Decis- 

ion of the 8 sustelping the Bindsetl ‘atents. 
iLL MAN EG 


O.,8outh Bend, Ind. 
HE HEAP FARMS 
» 9 C Q FE H 0) MES f d 
iN THE WES 7 
gol cee on, rater and bulaing bg yey = 
oiety. 


dress, 8. J. Gilmore, Land Com’r, Salina, Kansas, 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Yoru ace, 138 30 Frome’ Street. 


oy, armors an a are invited to send for 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


* ts prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
ccessful ase shown it to be of the Very High- 
ice moderate. yoantv ano stand- 





ard 
P. Ov., 
Windsor. cat SHA ARP 
South Waster St.. Petaciehia; or H. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 


OoTIS & See 
i Powers’s Bloc 
. i Tadleteew. N. Y¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
WITRIPIGE SALT GLAZED 


S, 
standard Quulit, 
ers Sr cal: from a 
meporcmes: @ enah- ‘Traps, 
yarticle be- 


ions, and 
ee to the a 4 
Fogpune erior to an 


Sewer-Pipe tater in this country 


D. WOOD. 








DEVOE’S 


-Brillia nt 


SAFEST “pect — Wee NO OTHER. 
THE Saecan MAN’F’G CO., Sole Proprietors; 
e 80 Beaver St., See York C'ty. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, § 
Bells of Pure Co —_ rand Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FuLLY 
Ww AS teat GBs Catalogue 
Olnctnautl, O 





sent Free. VANDUZEN & 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Belis fur CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, ete. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McsHAaPE & CO., 
BALTIMOR . Md, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Feesde ome Trey. N. ¥. 
Fifty years establ BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, EACTORY ‘Beene, etc. improved 
Patent Mountings. talogues free. No agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, uN. Y, 


Manufacture a superior malts of B 
Specia! atiention givin to C Lt dg LLS. 
2" Niustrated Catalogue sent 


XK: 


Byenrs. he 














MEDICAL 


Cancer 


by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
case aeleta in a very extensive and 
grction at Rome,N.Y,,for more ee twen.- 









ministers,and Lie poor cu 
enn. Sat Circular, xt full particulars. 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, m.i0. Rome, Ne ¥. 





THE Bs 
OELLULOID TRUSS. 
oe oe Never Breabe, 

) 
in Butbi ap Keo 







The most perfe 
relief und cure oft 








NEVER-FAILING 


HOWES aGuE cuRE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 


It will cure permanently Chills, Agues, Sciatica, 

Neuralgia, yo all pervous and periodic dis- 

ses. Every bottle warranted to Boia be perteet $4 tis- 
on. Price 81, or 81x bottles $5. Soild b <u iets 


Cc. B. HOWE, M. D., Seneca ate N.Y 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For — ‘CARRIAGE - a 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleyela naw York, Chicago, St. Louis. 
ular, et Address 
tFBenttior ALAD O1LL AND BL’K’G CO. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


PACTORI 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
_ST. LODIS. 


ANY SH ADE 


oe a 
mers = gt prea 





Rubber Prunus Uo, 
Gentlemen: ail of our c 

your renee ees in ne’ — pu of glosny finish We 

capacity, cheapness, and 

consider two coats of the a tubber an ‘ally equa 


to three couts of White i and 
BENNETT &CO. 





Your on E. 
END FOR CINGULAR. Wire. ues 





teats 





Patented May véth, i873. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful Milkers. 
can uethem. Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of $2, 
for our l)lustrated Pampblet on the Cow, containing sectional views of a cow’s 





A child 
Send 


and bag dissected and scientifically e ‘xplained, by Drs. White and Wilson, of 
this city. Sent free to any address. 


GEO. E. KING, President. 


Office 575 Broadway, New York. 





AVEHRILL PAINT, 


Received the Highest Award from the 


MIXED READY FOR 


Us 





Teabencions. 


4 hi Beauty and Durability, Beware of 


CALCICAKE; 


rs COMERESERE ©O Galois e, 


o 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, etc 


ee se tor ame ee 1ed by anyone. Samp.e Cards sent 
ying to ———) 
AVERILL C io meee Se Es le 
3% Burling Slip, N. Y. J 
x Nv. Cor, AER A CuEM at at it ay lag bay pel 





WINCHE 








STER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 





Large Reduction in Prices May lst, 1878.\ 













NA 


1°66. ~=Mottet°T3. 
Sporting Rifle, Octagon iri. cdeee 4237 00 %35 00 
* ae. Das e 2300. 2706 £3500 
« « Rownd 2200  25'00 svi 00 
Ee ears 2000 2400 2700 


(#” Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates, 
SEND FOR TLLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms: %., 


NEW-HAVEN, CONN. ; or,.245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. _ 












INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated!Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINIGH. 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
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Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


M. B. PHELPS, Propaictor, 
No.6 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK, 


IBY & PEARL 
fr-Duing, fal Pay 


LINTON ws 


Brick Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, }  Fire-Pot, 


RYSTAL! "= 


Cast Iron 


“Surface Burning Furnace, ) — Fire-Pot. 


MANUFACTURED RY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., : 
Trey, New Yerk, Cleveland, Ohicage 
































HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE CosT. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Bulid- 
ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence. R. is Union pSevent, Boston; 





230 Water Street i 
Manufacturers of aces, 4 r. Btoves, ete., 
dtoail uses. The most po goods ever 
and for qualis; finish the acknowledged 
‘Keer, 
ihustrated r. 





Knowles Patent Steam Pump 


THE STANDARD 
KNOWLES” STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
OUSES : 


t4 and 13. be gay treet, Beaton; 
92 an “Sy arvenk treet, 


nes » fornia nena a noomplete guaranty. 
nd for }ustrated 


oa Gre ches SF 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


WHAT 18 


_ HEADACHE? 


n pine cases out of ten the source of headache is not 
) on the brain, but in the stomach. Indigestion is the most 
spoaeens cause. The digestive or pas being disorder 4d, 
they derange the action of the liver, the bowels, the 
_— and the nerves, and, the whole secretive and 
ve being, as it were, thrown out of 
en “wear, the brain suffers. Restore the natural tone of the 
tomach and bowels with a few doses of TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIBRT, and heada rs from this 
cause is at once arrested. This de ightfui preparation is 
the best remedy for chronic and periodical headache at 
present known, and absolutely invaluable as a stomachic 
and gentle cathartic. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








ot superior Begtich make. 


25 now P nee of one ending styles, 

1G STEEL lo iirggetiig et 
p £ hi $ Stationer or Perry’s Pens. 

* [Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Marvel of Beauty and Convenience. 
The Cabtmet Office Secretary! Unique, Pri 
‘This celebrated desk 1s now in use in the principal ei ties 
of this country and Europe. Its great ty over all other 
desks is apparent at a a J Ag a ty is ae that of 














desipn and elegant finish render it appropriate for either 
office or draw ap-seom, One hundred compartments, of 
varied construction and dimensions. Forty pigece-noies in 
right-hand door, filled with our Porth filing-boxes. Ever 
he di of the opesaede as seate 


An opportunity is now offered for the purchase of this 
— diene on the installment plan. Reduced rates for 
ash. For full particulars enclose 3-cent — 5 Ind. 
THE WOOTON DESK Co. ( Designers and Munufacturers). Indianapo 
Circulars and full information furnished on application, by T. G. SELLEW, 111 a =... 
N. 3., Agent for New York and vicinity. 








PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. my EE Meine tte Be and te Bin Rifles. 
$26 “a 


8 ortin d Hunting, 2 : Model. peceses neneeaie cocceeereces $25 
p g and Hunting e. . $20 al 2 = = 
Tar, et Mid- a é § 
4 sn ne 35 46 37 38 and upward 





Long Range, 34 incbes , 870, $108 
Double-Burrelod Guns, ~ maa iF a ae | 
eh nes tecor stamp tor "lustrated © salou ang Price. Li foe pees oe poy nid nee! on Rifie 
ootin Las ecord of \. ne nt rnaticna’ e-Mai pe 8 and Helps in the Choice of a 
% MiN N@TON & SONS. 283 Broaeway, N.Y. ANMORY, Ilion, N. Y. 


“THE WHITE”) ==— 


GREAT BARGAINS 
SEWINGIM Ae IN 

CHIN Eisthe easiest : 
selling and best satise 

reling and best satie- 1 Muzzle and Breach Loading Guns ! 
bas a very large shut 
tle, makes the fock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and ajmost 


noiseless. Itis almost 
impossible for other 
ines to sell i 





(2 Send for Circulars. Cut this out. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 Faneuil Hall Square, Beston. 


FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD 


—S almee 

7 
—-— BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
FINE HATS, | | srasreumnt srt deca 


























SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, ; tracted without condition, w ni re Pi) etalning’ the 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. of the Nervous eye yy ve Organs. 
J. H. DAY Manufacturer, Single bottle sent, on receipt of $1. 
‘ = or heath cr — 

25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. eave 18 Weet woe 

Be Kot . st No . New “Y rk ; 

er! H 
and ares ars bie tha old by ibreantete. 


Blanchard: Food Cure Company, 


_» 27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SE | ete) || MINTON’S 8.4%, TILES, 








CHINA WORKS, STOKK-UPON-TRENT. 
Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’s 


Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest mars Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 


utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Befo THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 


buying any other, pioare write us for oscriptt 604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


special terms, etc. ERIM CHAIR CO., Brie, Pa. 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


I. SBRVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 
between’ 42d and 434. Ste4. Y, 











INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 






CHAIR 00, NEW HAVEN, CT. | 


W. &«B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,’ 
N. 














—=(— 
Hydrauite, Re A large assortment of Tilé and Parlor 
Fiziures, 3 Iron Curba, Yard Grates and Brass Goods. ° 





etc. 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, Nos. 31 AND 33 ROSE STRERT 


Prints la- 
<1 taka aes Pita 
Catalogue a 
















{September 19, 1878. 


CHINA oa GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICEs. 








NISHING GOOD 
GOoDs FROM Weng. 4 Teape SALES A SPECLALTY. 
Tiiustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 


on pP Hadley 
. Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 
Goods serena ly selected and packed for transport- 
order free of charge. Sent C. O. D, or P.O. money- 


Subscribe for it. Specimen copy free to any one 
in the United States. 


The Dabugue Telegraph 


is published Daily and Weekly in Dubuque, 
Towa. It circulates principally throughout 
the Northwest. Weekly (one year), and Pre- 
mium, to any address in the United States, 
postpaid, $1.25. Send for it, see it, try it3 
months for 35 cents. Address 
DUBUQUE TELEGRAPH, 
Dabugque, Iowa. 











Business Men Use its Columns. 





‘31 P¥eY PIdOeg 943 TIV 





ADVERTISE init. Terms Free to Any One. 








if not HN HOLLAND, be exchanged. 

JOHN HOLLA 
best quality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 
West 4th sureet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DOWN 


with High Prices!? 


CHICAGO SCALE CoO., 
149 and 151 Jefferson Street, Chicago, III. 








4-Ton tenses aie $60; 2-Ton. $40. 
fron levers, steel bearings, brass beam and beam-box. 
Other sizes Scales, Beums, ete. at a great reduction. 
aus Seales Warranted, Send for Circular and 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham 
Watches will observe that every genuine watch, 
whether gold or silver, bears our trade-mark on both 
case and movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “A. W.Co.,” and guaran- 
tee certificates accompany them. Silver cases are 
stamped “ Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling 
Silver,” and are accompanied by guarantee certifi- 
cates, signed R. EK. Robbins, Treasurer. The name 
“Waltham” is plainly engraved upon all move- 
ments, irrespective of other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements #re frequently taken out of their 
c.1ses and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers—thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silwer cases offered in the market are debased 
from Wto ® per cent. from the quality they assume to be. 

“ Eighteen karat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, isas nearly pure gold at cin be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold 
and 250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Gov’t standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the stand- 
ard represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH 00., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New YorK. 


7uceaTe S PAPYROGRAPH 


a new invention 
for the rapid pro- 
duction of cno-cinile 
copies of any 
ing, Drawing, or oth. 
er work which can 
be done with pen 
and ink, 
AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, 
Circulars, Music, etc. 
. are first written upon 
asheet of paper, in 
the usual way, and from this written shect 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry pover or other 
material, in a common Copying Press 











’ Phi is qhe © Most Simple, Rapid, and Econom- 


ocess yet diec vered, 
ead in successful use in Gov- 
e serait aia 4 Public one 





it: “O h, pureh hased one time since, 
ves ones Pima 
.; 3 ST Ce of work, price-list, etc. address, 
with stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 


43 and 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


BAROMETERS. 


facturing Opticians, 921 
3 Ct 4 OOitiey in! Mitra tour special aiceation to 
fhotr aoanbied hy of “Microscopes Telescopes 
re cies otker Massor ested tngaramcatt a 

and o e le 
greatly reduced prices. Ilustrated Catatogue mailed 





any address, 
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